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The Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England 
from 1633 to 1679 were published by the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1855-9, under the editorial supervision of David 
Pulsifer, a clerk in the office of the secretary of the common- 
wealth. In the tenth and last volume of this publication are 
included the “Acts of the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
of New England,” and Mr. Pulsifer, in the introduction of the vol- 
ume, says: ‘‘To render this work still more perfect, several acts 
and minutes of the commissioners, and other documents, etc., 
discovered since the printing of this volume was commenced, 
have been carefully transcribed from the originals in the Massa- 
chusetts archives, and placed in the appendix.’”” Among these 
documents are mentioned two letters of Roger Williams, one 
written in 1654, covering five large printed pages, but without 
the name of the person to whom it was addressed ; and the other, 
a shorter letter, written in 1675, and addressed to John Leveret, 
governor of Massachusetts. Having referred to these newly dis- 
covered letters of Roger Williams, Mr. Pulsifer makes mention 
of another discovery, namely, that of an act of the council of the 
Massachusetts colony in 1676, which conditionally revoked the 
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action of the general court by which Roger Williams was banished 
in 1635. Being a council order, it had no place in the official copy 
of the court records, and consequently was not included in The 
Records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, printed by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1853, 1854, and which are exact copies 
of the corresponding volumes of court records. But in the 
course of his examination of the valuable manuscript historical 
papers in the archives of the commonwealth, this order of the 
council came under the eye of Mr. Pulsifer, and, that it might at 
once be made available for historical purposes, he gave it a place 
in his introduction to this closing volume of The Records of the 
Colony of New Plymouth. The words with which Mr. Pulsifer 
called attention to this important document with reference to 
Roger Williams are these: “In consideration of his services, 
and in consequence of his sufferings in Philip’s war, the council 
of Massachusetts passed the following act, taking off the sen- 
tence of banishment, which had been enacted and carried into 
effect by the general court.” The action of the council follows, 
with the statement that it is to be found in the Massachusetts 
Archives, Vol. X, p. 233. It reads: 

Whereas M* Roger Williams stands at present under a sentence of 
Restraint from coming into this Colony yet considering how readyly & freely 
at all tymes he hath served the English Interest in this time of warre with 
the Indians & manifested his particular respects to the Authority of this 
colony in several services desired of him, & further understanding, how 
by the last assault of the Indians upon Providence his House is burned? & 
himself in his old age reduced to an uncomfortable & disabled state Out 
of Compassion to him in this condition The Council doe Order and Declare 
that if the sayd M*' Williams shall see cause & desire it he shall have 
liberty to repayre into any of o' Towns for his security & comfortable abode 
during these Public Troubles, He behaving himself peaceably & inoffensively 
& not disseminating & venting any of his different opinions in matters of 
Religion to the dissatisfaction of any. 

Past by the Council the 
31th of M'ch 1676. 
E[DwarRD] R[awson,] S[ecretary.] 


*Mr. SrpNEy S. RIDER, of Providence, R. I., in his Book Notes, says: “The 
home of Williams was not burned by the Indians; on the contrary, the Indians pledged 
immunity to Williams while burning the houses of other men.” 
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The sentence of banishment on the records of the general 
court? is as follows: 


Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the church of Salem, 
hath broached & dyvulged dyvers newe & dangerous opinions, against the 
aucthoritie of magistrates, as also writt lres of defamacon, both of the magis- 
trates & churches here, & that before any conviccon, & yet mainetaineth the 
same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, that the said Mr. Williams 
shall depte out of this jurrisdiccon within sixe weekes nowe nexte ensuing w™ 
if he neglect to pforme, it shalbe lawfull for the Goun' & two of the magis- 
trates to send him to some place out of this jurisdiccon, not to returne any 
more without licence from the Court. 


But although Mr. Pulsifer in his introduction to the tenth 
volume of Zhe Records of the Colony of New Plymouth inserted this 


action of the Massachusetts council in 1676 concerning Roger 
Williams, that action continued to escape the attention of the 


‘ students of early New England history. The maker of the index 


to the volume either did not have the introduction in his posses- 
sion or he failed to pay any attention to it. Accordingly, no 
reference to the action of the council found its way into the 
index, and the order of the council, although published, remained 
in obscurity. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, who published in 1876 his 
As to Roger Wiliams and His Banishment from the Massachusetts 
Plantation, does not allude to it, and doubtless never saw it. 
No mention is made of it even in Oscar S. Straus’ Roger 


? PROFESSOR DIMAN (“Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. II, p.239) shows 
that the first session of the general court that passed sentence on Roger Williams was 
held at New Town, September 2, 1635, adjourned to the next day, and then adjourned 
to “the Thursday after the next Particular Court.” This particular court was held at 
New Town, Tuesday, October 6, 1635, but September 3 is the marginal date that is 
erroneously carried through the whole record. The general court followed on Thurs- 
day, October 8, 1635. Professor Diman accordingly gives October 8 as the date of 
the sentence. But Dr. DEXTER calls attention to the fact (As to Roger Williams, p. 58, 
note) that Winthrop says the sentence was imposed on the following day. This 
statement by Winthrop Professor Diman does not overlook, but suggests that Win- 
throp may have made an error in his record, or that he may mean that the vote deter- 
mined upon the night before was officially announced the next morning. While 
Dr. Dexter has good reason for deeming it “much more probable” that the sentence 
was passed Friday morning, October 9, his statement in the same connection, “I 
believe I have the pleasure to be the first writer on the subject to state this date 


of the banishment, Friday, 9-19 October, 1635, with entire accuracy,” is charac- 
teristic. 
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Williams, published in 1894, the latest and the best of the lives 
of the founder of Rhode Island.3 

It seems desirable, therefore, to call attention to the discovery 
announced by Mr. Pulsifer nearly half a century ago, and to 
raise the inquiry whether the action of the council which it dis- 
closes throws any added light upon the cause or causes of the 
banishment of Roger Williams. 

Mr. Williams arrived in New England February 5, 1630, 
accordingly almostat the very beginning ofthe great Puritan move- 
ment hither. Shortly after his arrival he was invited to officiate at 
the church in Boston in the place of John Wilson, the pastor of 
the church, who was about to visit England. But Mr. Williams 
declined the invitation because, to use his own language, he could 
not conscientiously minister to an ‘‘ unseparated people,”’ as upon 
examination and conference he found them to be. Soon he 
accepted a call to Salem as an assistant to Mr. Skelton; and, 
although the court at Boston wrote a letter to Mr. Endicott to 
the effect that the Salem people would do well to act cautiously, 
inasmuch as Mr. Williams had refused to fellowship the Boston 
church, the invitation was not withdrawn, and April 12, 1631, 
Mr. Williams entered upon his labors in connection with the 
church. But hostile influences from Boston continued to follow 
him, and at the end of the summer Mr. Williams removed to 
Plymouth, where he became the assistant of Rev. Ralph Smith, 
pastor of the church there. In August, 1633, Mr. Williams 
returned to Salem, and resumed his labors as assistant to Mr. 
Skelton. When, a year later, Mr. Skelton died, Roger Williams 
was invited by the Salem church to take his place. ‘ Both the 
magistrates and divers elders” in Boston advised the church not 
to call him; but the church declined to listen to their advice, 
and Mr. Williams accepted the call and became pastor of the 
Salem church. More and more, as time went on, it became 
apparent that the views of Mr. Williams were not acceptable 
to the authorities at Boston, and at almost every session of 

3 So far as I am aware, the rediscovery of this important document was made by 


Rev. D. B. Ford, D.D., of Hanover, Mass., who, in 1893, included it in an article 
printed in Zion’s Advocate. 
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the court he was present to answer to some complaint. Among 
other things the magistrates enacted a law requiring every man 
to attend worship, and to contribute to its support. This Mr. 
Williams denounced as a violation of natural rights. ‘‘ No one,” 
said he, ‘“‘ should be bound to maintain a worship against his own 
consent.”’ In July, 1635, Mr. Williams was before the general 
court, accused of holding and teaching : 


1, That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
except when the civil peace should be endangered. 

2. That an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate man. 

3. That a man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, even though it be 
with his wife or child. 


4. That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor after 
meat. 


These are the charges as recorded by Winthrop in his jour- 
nal. As action at that time was deferred in order that Mr. 
Williams might give further consideration to the matter, these 
charges were still before the court when Mr. Williams was 
called to make answer to the same at New Town, October 8, 
1635. The general court at that time was constituted as fol- 
lows: John Haynes, of New Town, a rich landowner in Essex, 
governor; Richard Bellingham, of Boston, a lawyer and ex- 
recorder of Boston in Lincolnshire, England, deputy governor ; 
John Winthrop, Atherton Hough, and William Coddington, of 
Boston; Simon Bradstreet, of New Town; Thomas Dudley, of 
Roxbury; Increase Nowell, of Charlestown; John Humfrey, of 
Lynn; and Richard Dummer, of Newbury, assistants. Leaving 
out the three deputies from Salem, who had been disfranchised, 
there remained twenty-five deputies from nine towns, viz.: John 
Talcott, John Steele, and Daniel Dennison, of New Town; 
Richard Brown, Ensign William Jennison, and Edward Howe, of 
Watertown; William Hutchinson, William Colburn, and William 
Brenton, of Boston; Dr. George Alcock, John Moody, and 
William Park, of Roxbury ; John Mousall, Thomas Beecher, and 
Ezekiel Richardson, of Charlestown ; Nathaniel Duncan, Captain 
John Mason, and William Gaylord, of Dorchester; Joseph 
Metcalf, Humphrey Bradstreet, and William Bartholomew, of 

4 Winthrop’s Journal, Vol.1, p. 162. 
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Ipswich; Captain Nathaniel Turner, Edward Tomlyns, and 
Thomas Stanley, of Lynn; and John Spencer, of Newbury. How 
many of the members of the court were present the records 
do not state, but from the public interest in the proceedings it 
may be inferred that nearly all were in attendance. “All the 
ministers in the Bay” were invited to be present. There were 
at that time in the colony ten churches, with fifteen pastors and 
teachers. Of these, twelve, it is supposed, were in attendance 
at the meeting of the court. They were not members of the 
court, but they held very decided opinions with reference to the 
accused. In fact, they were the real prosecutors in the case; 
though Dr. Dexter states the matter a little differently, when he 
says they were present as “experts in the moral and religious 
bearing of the matters in dispute—the body of the remaining 
pastors and teachers of the plantation, to give their advice as 
amict curiae.’’s 

The only account of the proceedings of the court at this time 
is that preserved by Winthrop in his journal. He says: 

At the General Court Mr. Williams, the teacher of Salem, was again con- 
vented, and all the ministers of the Bay being desired to be present, he was 
charged with the said letters, that to the churches, complaining of the magis- 
trates for injustice, extreme oppression, &c., and the other to his own church, 
to persuade them to renounce communion with all the churches of the Bay as 
full of anti-Christian pollution, &c. He justified both of these letters and 
maintained all his opinions, and being offered further conference or disputa- 
tion, and a month's respite, he chose to dispute presently. So Mr. Hooker was 
chosen to dispute with him, but could not reduce him from any of his errors. 
So the next morning the Court sentenced him to depart out of our jurisdiction 
within six weeks, all the ministers, save one, approving the sentence.° 

5 As to Roger Williams, p. 54. 

6Srraus, Roger Williams, p. 60, says: “It is a matter for regret that the records 
do not disclose the name of the one minister who had the courage, the manliness, and 
the independence to disapprove of the sentence of banishment.” Dr. DEXTER (As fo 
Roger Williams, p. 59, note) thinks that this solitary dissentient may have been John 
Cotton, but he is unable to decide. In a letter to Roger Williams written eight years 
after the banishment, Mr. Cotton said: “‘ What was done by the Magistrates, in that 
kinde, was neither done by my counsell nor consent, although I dare not deny the 
sentence passed to be righteous in the eyes of God ” (“ Publications of the Narragansett 
Club,” Vol. I, p. 297). To this Mr. Williams replied: “That Mr. Cotton consented not, 


what need he, being not one of the Civill Court? But that hee councelled it (and so 
consented) beside what other proofe I might produce, and what himselfe here under 
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According to a statement made by Mr. Williams’ himself, 
Governor Haynes, in pronouncing the sentence of banishment, 
gave the reason for the action of the court in these words: 


Mr. Williams (said he) holds forth these 4 particulars: 

First, That we have not our Land by Pattent from the King, but that the 
Natives are the true owners of it, and that we ought to repent of such a 
receiving it by Pattent. 

Secondly, That it is not lawfull to call a wicked person to Sweare, to 
Pray, as being actions of God’s worship. 

Thirdly, That it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of the Parish 
Assemblies in England. 

Fourthly, That the Civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, &c. 


In his Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, from which 
the above is taken, Mr. Williams says: 

I acknowledge the particulars were rightly summed up, and I also hope, 
that, as I then maintained the Rockie strength of them to my own & other 
consciences satisfaction so (through the Lords assistance) I shall be ready for 
the same grounds, not only to be bound and banished, but to die also, in 
New England, as for most holy Truths of God in Christ Jesus.® 

The sin of the patents, which rested so heavily upon the heart 
of Roger Williams, was this, that therein, as Mr. Williams said, 
“Christian kings (so-calld) are invested with Right by virtue of 
their Christianitie, to take and give away the Lands and Countries 
of other men.” Thoughts concerning this matter, he says, so 
deeply affected his soul and conscience “that at last he came to 
a perswasion, that such sinnes could not be Expiated, without 
returning againg into England, or a publike acknowledgement 
and confession of the Evill of so and so departing.” He accord- 
ingly drew up a letter, ‘‘not without the Approbation of some of 
expresseth, I shall produce a double and unanswerable testimony.” This he does by 
saying (1) that Mr. Cotton taught that body-, soul-, and state-killing doctrine of not per- 
mitting, but persecuting all other consciences and ways of worship except his own, and 
(2) that divers worthy gentlemen had with tears confessed to him that they would not 
have consented to the sentence had not Mr. Cotton in private given them advice and 
counsel. To this Mr. Cotton replied that he “had no hand in procuring or soliciting 
the sentence of banishment” (“ Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. I, p. 328). 

7 Winthrop’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 171. 


8 Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, “ Publications of the Narragansett 
Club,” Vol. I, pp. 324, 325. 
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the Chiefe of New England, then tender also upon this point 
before God, directed unto the King himselfe, humbly acknowl- 


edging the Evill of that part of the Pattent which respects the 
Donation of Land, etc.’ 9 

Concerning the second charge, “That it is not lawfull to call 
a wicked person to Sweare, to Pray, as being actions of God’s 
worship,” Williams’ view was that the taking of an oath is an 
act of worship, and that, as an irreligious man could not sincerely 
perform this act of worship, he should not be compelled to per- 
form it any more than any other act of worship. In other words, 
Mr. Williams was unalterably opposed to any action of the civil 
power in matters pertaining to religion. There are reasons, 
however, for supposing that Mr. Williams’ opposition to oaths 
at this time had reference especially to what is known as “the 
Freeman’s oath.” Mr. Cotton says: 


The magistrates and other members of the General Court, upon intelli- 
gence of some episcopal and malignant practices against the country, made an 
order of Court to take trial of the fidelity of the people, not by imposing upon 
them, but by offering to them an oath of fidelity, that in case any should 
refuse to take it, they might not betrust them with place of public charge and 
command. 


Professor Diman, however, very justly remarks: 


While it is quite probable that the opposition of Williams to the oath of 
fidelity had in the eyes of the magistrates, just at this juncture, a special 
political significance (Palfrey, History of New England, p. 410), as the lan- 
guage of Cotton implies, yet it is clear that, in the mind of Williams himself, 
it was connected solely with religious scruples.” 


9Mr. Williams gave expression to his views on this point in writing, but the writ- 
ing has not come down to us. His contention seems to have been that the land 
belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants, and that payment should be made to them 
by the colonists. At least this may be inferred from his own conduct in establishing 
his colony at Providence. The lands upon which he and his associates settled there 
he purchased of the Indians upon his arrival, and this purchase was confirmed to 
him March 24, 1638, when the grant signed by the original grantors was extended 
so as to include all the land between the Pawtucket and Pawtuxet rivers. Later 
Roger Williams secured in England a patent for the lands he had purchased from the 
Indians, an act which evidently he deemed necessary in order to protect his own 
rights and the rights of his fellow-colonists. It was such a protection as in 1686, on 
account of the abrogation of the colonial charter, the colonists of Massachusetts Bay in 
various places sought to obtain by purchasing of the Indians the lands they cocupied. 


10“ Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. II, p. 49, note. 
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The third charge, ‘That it is not lawfull to heare any of the 
Ministers of the Parish Assemblies in England,” is explained by 
Winthrop, who says Mr. Williams “had so far prevailed at 
Salem, as many there (especially of devout women) did embrace 
his opinions, and separated from the churches for this cause, 
that some of the members, going into England, did hear the 
ministers there, and when they came home the churches here 
held communion with them.”™ In other words, Mr. Williams, 
as on his arrival in New England, was a rigid separatist. 

The fourth charge, “That the Civill Magistrates power 
extends only to the Bodies and Goods and outward state of 
men, &c.,”’ has reference to Mr. Williams’ ringing utterances in 
reference to religious liberty. The church in Boston, almost 
from the time of Mr. Williams’ arrival in New England, had 
maintained that the civil magistrate might inflict penalties for 


spiritual censures.** March 4, 1635, the general court took 
this action: 


This Court doth entreat of the brethren and Elders of every church 
within this jurisdiction that they will consult and advise of one uniform order 
of discipline in the churches, agreeable to the Scriptures, and then to con- 
sider how far the magistrates are bound to interfere for the preservation of 
that uniformity and peace of the churches. *3 

It will be seen that these charges in some respects differ 
from those given by Mr. Winthrop in his account of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of the courtin July. Mr. Winthrop 
makes no mention of Mr. Williams’ views concerning the patent 
and separation, but he does include his views concerning the 
extent of the authority of the civil magistrate and concerning 
oaths. The probability is that the two charges mentioned by 
Mr. Winthrop which do not appear among those mentioned by 
Governor Haynes, viz., ‘‘That a man ought not to pray with the 
unregenerate, even though it be with his wife or child,” and 
“That a man ought not to give thanks after the sacrament, nor 
after meat,’ were regarded as comparatively unimportant, and 


" Winthrop’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 176. 
12 Jbid., Vol. 1, p. 53. 
13 Backus, History of the Baptists, Vol. 1, p. 51. 
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so at the meeting in July were suffered to drop out of sight. 
As given in Winthrop’s Journal, the charge with reference to 
Mr. Williams’ views concerning the limits of the duties of 
magistrates differs from that given in Mr. Williams’ report 
of the charge as stated by Governor Haynes, and the differ- 
ence is especially worthy of notice. As stated by Governor 
Haynes, the charge was as follows: ‘‘ That the Civill Magistrates 
power extends only to the Bodies and Goods, and outward state 
of men, &c.” Mr. Winthrop states the charge thus: ‘‘ That the 
magistrate ought not to punish the breach of the first table, 
except when the civil peace should be endangered.” This last 
clause accurately states Mr. Williams’ position. He did not 
deny the just powers of the civil magistrate. In his M. 
Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, referring to the charges 
that had been brought against him, Mr. Williams called atten- 
tion to the fact that none of them tended “to the breach of holy 
or civil peace, of which,” he says, “I have ever desired to be 
unfeignedly tender, acknowledging the ordinance of magistracy 
to be properly and adequately fitted by God to preserve the 
civil state in civil peace and order, as he hath also appointed 
a spiritual government and governors in matters pertaining to 
his worship and the consciences of men.” 

John Cotton, who denied that the sentence of banishment 
was an act of persecution, and euphemistically referred to the 
banishment as an “enlargement, where a man doth not so much 
loose civill comforts as change them,” reduced the causes of 
Mr. Williams’ banishment to two : (1) his violent and tumultuous 
carriage against the patent, and (2) his vehement opposition to 
the oath of fidelity. It will be noticed that Mr. Cotton makes 
no reterence to Mr. Williams’ denial of the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate in matters of conscience. In fact, Mr. Cotton 
insisted that Mr. Williams’ opinions concerning soul-liberty had 
nothing to do with his banishment. He eliminated other causes 
also, causes mentioned by Mr. Winthrop and Governor Haynes. 
Writing quite a number of years subsequent to the banishment, 
in a somewhat wordy discussion with Mr. Williams in which the 
causes of the banishment were reviewed, Mr. Cotton claimed 
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that it was Mr. Williams’ “heady and busie pursuit” of his 
‘Doctrines and Practices” which led to the action of the gen- 
eral court. 

This view in recent times has been revived by the late 
Professor J. L. Diman, who said * Roger Williams was banished, 
“not for the mere holding of opinions, but for the turbulent 
assertion of them.” The implication is that the Puritan leaders 
of the Massachusetts Bay colony would have overlooked Mr. 
Williams’ “‘ newe and dangerous opinions” if he had made them 
known in a more quiet and orderly way. 

It is not doubted that they would have left the Salem pas- 
tor undisturbed if he had been willing to refrain from giving any 
expression to his obnoxious views, They desired that he should 
retract them, but if he would not do this, they would have been 
satisfied if he had been content to keep these “newe and 
dangerous opinions” to himself. But Mr. Williams was a reli- 
gious teacher, and the requirements of his position he would 
faithfully meet. Any other course on his part would have been 
a cowardly abandonment of his well-known principles concern- 
ing religious liberty. As occasion offered, or might seem to 
demand, he was ready at any sacrifice to state his views in the 
light he believed he had received. 

Now, to say that he was “violent,” “tumultuous,” “turbu- 
lent,” in the expression of his views, and that we are to find in 
this the cause of his banishment, is to overlook the plain facts 
of the case in so faras they have come down to us in the reports 
we have concerning the proceedings connected with the banish- 
ment. 

Certainly, nothing is more evident than that the charges 
against Mr. Williams had to do with opinions, not with Mr. 


- Williams’ expression of those opinions. Mr. Winthrop, in his 


account of the proceedings, makes no statement that indicates 

in the remotest way that the manner in which Mr. Williams 

had asserted his views came before the court. He was charged 

with holding certain opinions, and these opinions he firmly 

declined to retract. Mr. Hooker, who “was chosen to dispute”’ 
4“ Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. II, p. 4. 
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with Mr. Williams, was not able to ‘“‘reduce him from any of 
his errors,’”’ and the sentence of banishment followed. So, too, 
in the sentence of banishment we have the statement that Mr. 
Williams had “broached and dyvulged dyvers newe and danger- 
ous opinions,” and that he declined to retract them; but nothing 
whatever is said concerning his “violent” and “turbulent” 
assertion of these opinions. This was John Cotton’s later justi- 
fication of the action of the general court, but we hear nothing 
of it at the time of the banishment. If Mr. Williams’ “violent” 
and ‘“‘turbulent”’ assertion of his ‘‘newe and dangerous opinions” 
led to his banishment, should we not expect to find some hint 
of it in connection with the proceedings of the court? 

In his As to Roger Williams the late Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter takes a still more singular position. “It is true,’’ he 
says, ‘that Mr. Williams did hold, in an inchoate form, and had 
already to some extent advocated, that doctrine of liberty of 
conscience with which his name afterward became permanently 
identified. It is true that the language of the official sentence 
is susceptible of a construction which might include this among 
his ‘newe and dangerous opinions.’ It is true that Mr. Williams 
did himself claim that it was so included.’’ But the action of 
the court, Dr. Dexter holds, was ‘solely taken in view of his 
seditious, defiant, and pernicious posture toward the state ;’’ and 
he says: “I cannot help thinking that the weight of evidence 
is conclusive to the point that this exclusion from the colony 
took place for reasons purely political, and having no relation 
to his views upon toleration, or upon any subject other than 
those which, in their bearing upon the common rights of prop- 
erty, upon the sanctions of the oath, and upon due subordina- 
tion to the powers that be in the state, made him a subverter of 
the very foundations of the government, and—with all his 
worthiness of character and general soundness of doctrine—a 
nuisance which it seemed to them they had no alternative but 
to abate, in some way safe to them, and kindest to him.’’*5 

There is not the slightest evidence that Roger Williams, at 
the time of his banishment, held in an “inchoate form” his 


5 As to Roger Williams, pp. 79, 80. 
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doctrine of soul-liberty, as Dr. Dexter asserts. The first charge 
preferred against Mr. Williams by the Massachusetts Bay authori- 
ties, according to Mr. Winthrop, as has already been stated, was 
this: ‘That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of 
the first table except when the civil peace should be endangered.” 
Governor Haynes stated the charge in different words, viz.: 
“That the Civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, &c.” There is certainly 
nothing “inchoate” here. In both statements we have clearly 
and unmistakably the great doctrine of soul-liberty, that in the 
exercise of his religious opinions man is responsible to God 
alone. In other words, any interference on the part of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion is a violation of the most 
sacred of human rights, ‘‘except when the civil peace should be 
endangered.” This last statement shows that at that early 
period in his career Roger Williams held and asserted that 
liberty of conscience did not mean unbridled license. This was 
always his view. Ina letter which Knowles, in his Life of Roger 
Willams, quotes from the records of Providence, Mr. Williams 
makes his position unmistakably clear : 

That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to such infinite liberty 
of conscience is a mistake, which I have ever disclaimed and abhorred. To 
prevent such mistakes, I at present shall only propose this case: There goes 
many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and is a true picture of a commonwealth, or a human com- 
bination or society. It hath fallen out sometimes that both Papists and 
Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one ship; upon which 
supposal, I affirm that all the liberty of conscience that ever I pleaded 
for turns upon these two hinges; that none of the Papists, Protestants, 
Jews or Turks, be forced to come to the ship’s prayers or worship, or com- 
pelled from their own particular prayers or worship, if they practise any. 
I further add that I never denied that, notwithstanding this liberty, the 
commander of this ship ought to command the ship’s course, yea, and also 
command that justice, peace and sobriety be kept and practised both 
among the seamen and all the passengers. If any of the seamen refuse to 
perform their service, or passengers to pay their freight; if any refuse to 
help, in person or purse, towards the common charges or defence; if any 
refuse to obey the common laws and orders of the ship, concerning their 
common peace or preservation; if any shall mutiny and rise up against 
their commanders and officers; if any shall preach or write that there ought 
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to be no commanders or officers, because all are equal in Christ, therefore 
no masters or officers, no laws nor orders, no corrections nor punishments ; 
I say I never denied, but in such cases, whatever is pretended, the com- 
mander or commanders may judge, resist, compel and punish such trans- 
gressors, according to their deserts and merits.*® 

But, while admitting that Mr. Williams did hold, though in 
an ‘inchoate form,” the doctrine of liberty of conscience at the 
time of his banishment, Dr. Dexter denies that this was one of 
the ‘“‘ newe and dangerous opinions” for which he was banished. 
His “exclusion,” he says, was ‘for reasons purely political and 
having no relation to his notions upon toleration.’’*? In what 
has now been said it is not denied that the members of the 
general court in their banishment of Roger Williams were influ- 
enced by other considerations than his unyielding attitude with 
reference to soul-liberty. Mr. Winthrop, in his account of the 
proceedings of the court, and Roger Williams himself, in his 
recital of the statement made by Governor Haynes in pronoun- 
cing the sentence of banishment, make it clear that other matters 
were before the court and doubtless did enter into its decision. 
But the same testimony, as we have seen, is equally valid proof 
that Mr. Williams’ doctrine of soul-liberty was also before the 
court. It was there in the form in which he held it throughout 
his career. Nor is this all. It was expressly mentioned by 
Governor Haynes as one of the causes that led to the banish- 
ment. To say, therefore, with Dr. Dexter, that Mr. Williams’ 
banishment was “ for reasons purely political and had no rela- 
tion to his notions upon toleration” is to close one’s eyes to the 
very plainest facts connected with the action of the general court 
in this case.*® 


16“ Publications of the Narragansett Club,” Vol. I, pp. 45, 46. 
17 As to Roger Williams, p. 79. 


%®March 20, 1900, this paper was read before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society. Hon. J. H. Stiness, justice of the supreme court of Rhode Island, who 
presided, called attention at the close of the paper to the fact that in November, 1644, 
the general court of the colony of Massachusetts Bay passed this vote: 

“It is ordered and agreed, that if any person or persons within this particular 
jurisdiction shall either openly condemn or oppose the baptism of infants, or go 
about secretly to seduce others from the approbation or use thereof, or shall purposely 
depart the congregation at the administration of the ordinance, or shall deny the 
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The only new document bearing upon this matter is that 
which records the action of the council of the Bay colony in 1676, 
offering Roger Williams an asylum in some one of the Massa- 
chusetts towns during the Indian troubles. What light, if any, 
does this action throw upon the causes of Mr. Williams’ banish- 
ment ? 

First of all, the fact should be mentioned that two of the 
members of the council in 1676, Simon Bradstreet, afterward 
governor of the colony, and Daniel Dennison, were members of 
the general court in 1635, when the banishment of Roger Wil- 
liams was decreed, while all the remaining members were per- 
sonally as familiar with matters that led to the banishment of 
Mr. Williams as with those connected with any other prominent 
event in the early history of the colony. 

Now if, as Dr. Dexter says, Roger Williams was banished 
by the general court “ for reasons that were purely political,” it 
would seem that in the action of the council in 1676 we should 
find some indications of that fact. There is not the slightest 
hint in this action, however, that the banishment of Roger 
Williams was purely for political reasons, and had no reference 
whatever to his peculiar ‘“‘notions” or opinions. These peculiar 
“notions”’ or opinions were especially noticed in the sentence 
of banishment, mention being made of the fact that Mr. Williams 
had “ broached and dyvulged dyvers newe and dangerous opin- 
ions,’ and that he maintained the same ‘without retraccon.” 
It is noteworthy that in the action of the council in 1676 it is 
stated that Mr. Williams, hitherto restrained, might come back 
into the colony for security to his person, ‘‘ he behaving himself 
peaceably and inoffensively & not disseminating & venting any 
ordinance of magistracy, or their lawful right to make war, or to punish outward 
breaches of the first table, and shall appear to the court wilfully and obstinately to 


continue therein after due time and means of conviction, every such person or persons 
shall be sentenced to banishment.” 

The bearing of this enactment upon the contention of Professor Diman and Dr. 
Dexter is easily recognized. This action was only nine years after the banishment 
of Roger Williams, and shows the temper of the Bay colonists with reference to the 
Baptists of that time. A denial of the right of magistracy to punish outward breaches 
of the first table was still a crime punishable with banishment. Any expression of 
Baptist opinions was still as objectionable as in Roger Williams’ day. 
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of his different opinions in matters of Religion to the dissatis- 
faction of any.” This may mean that Mr. Williams might have 
a refuge within the limits of the colony, if he would so guard his 
utterances with reference to matters of religion as not to give 
offense to the Bay colony people. Or it may mean that any 
expression whatever of his religious opinions would not be tolerated 
if they were displeasing to the people. In either view there is a 
recognition of the fact that Mr. Williams’ doctrine of soul-lib- 
erty was certainly one of the causes that led to his banishment. 
If we take the view that Mr. Williams might have an asylum in 
some one of the towns in the Bay colony, provided he would so 
guard his utterances on matters of religion as not to give offense 
to the people there, this would seem to be a concession to the 
position Roger Williams held in his doctrine of soul-liberty. It 
will be remembered that the first of the charges brought against 
Mr. Williams at the time of his banishment, as reported by Mr. 
Winthrop, was that Mr. Williams held “that the magistrate 
ought not to punish the breach of the first table, except when 
the civil peace should be endangered.” In other words, accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams’ own well-known view, the magistrate might 
justly interfere if the civil peace should be imperiled. As we 
have seen, Roger Williams never held any other view. With 
him soul-liberty was not license, even in matters of religion. 

If we take the other view, that if Mr. Williams accepted the 
proffered asylum no expression whatever of his different opin- 
ions in matters of religion would be tolerated, there is in the 
action of the council most clearly and unmistakably a recogni- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Williams’ doctrine of soul-liberty was 
involved in his sentence of banishment, and still stood in the 
way of his return to any of the towns of the colony for security 
in a time of distress. 

Mr. Williams did not avail himself of this offer on the part 
of the council. It may be that he felt secure in his seat at 
Providence, notwithstanding the hardships he had endured in 
common with other New England colonists in that period of 
conflict with the Indians. It is more likely, however, that he 
regarded the action of the council as involving complete silence 
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on his part in matters of religion during his proposed residence 
in the Bay colony. Such an agreement, whether expressed or 
implied, would be a denial of the great principle which from the 
time of his arrival in New England Mr. Williams had so tena- 
ciously held and advocated, and which had now become insepa- 
rably connected with his name. Never had he been accustomed 
to refrain from giving expression to any of “his different opin- 
ions in matters of Religion,”” and we cannot think of Roger 
Williams in circumstances so distressing as would prompt him 
to accept an asylum at a price that would indicate a renunciation 
of his long-cherished principle of soul-liberty. 

The action of the Massachusetts council, however, is delight- 
ful evidence of the kindly feeling that was entertained for Roger 
Williams by the leaders of the Puritan colony, and, while it must 
have awakened memories that were not altogether pleasing, it 
could hardly have failed to have reached and touched his heart. 








A PLEA FOR RITSCHL. 


By L. HENRY SCHWAB, 
New York. 

RITSCHL’s great work on Justification and Reconciliation was 
published in three volumes in the years 1870 to 1874. The first 
of these volumes, which deals with the history of the doctrines, 
has been translated into English. The most important of the 
three, the last volume, which contains the systematic exposition 
of the system, presents serious difficulties to the translator. Not 
only is Ritschl’s style complex in the extreme, but it proceeds 
entirely upon lines of German theology. Every idea is traced 
in its genealogical ascent through a mass of authorities, of many 
of whom English readers have never heard; so that the book is 
hopelessly German. 

This is unfortunate, more especially as up to the present 
time the English and American reader, if he is limited to litera- 
ture in the English language, is almost wholly dependent for his 
knowledge of the German theologian upon unfavorable criticisms. 
It is indeed, in my opinion, a theological calamity that, since the 
publication of Orr’s The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith, scholars among us are looking upon Professor Orr as the 
final authority upon Ritschlianism. Any man who does not 
read German, but who wants to know something about the sys- 
tem with which all Germany is alive, will take up Orr’s book. 
And after reading it he will probably dismiss the subject with 
the comfortable conclusion that after Orr has given his verdict 
nothing more is to be said; and he will close the book with a 
- sigh of relief: ‘‘ That settles Ritschl.” 

It was first thought in Germany to settle Ritschl in the same 
easy way; but Ritschl would not be settled, nor will adverse 
criticism permanently settle him in this country or in England. 
Nothing, indeed, is so easy as to criticise a system in detail, as 
Orr has done. Think of what unanswerable criticism could be 
made upon the doctrine of the Trinity, upon prayer, in fact upon 
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almost any article of our faith! Moreover, Ritschl seems to have 
aroused to an unusual degree the power of theological misunder- 
standing, and he is freely credited with absurdity, sometimes to 
the great increase of the critic’s hilarity. 

Perhaps it is, therefore, not out of place to begin this plea for 
Ritschl with a personal confession. The writer, whose work has 
been the very practical endeavor to bring home to people, most 
of whom were very little given to thought, the comforts and the 
incentives of the gospel, has been immeasurably helped by 
Ritschl. No other theologian has enabled him so thoroughly to 
appreciate the power of Christianity for this as for every age, 
and he can realize the truth of the verdict which the German 
historian Nippold pronounced upon Ritschl: ‘The joy of preach- 
ing the gospel entire and alone has been awakened by no theolo- 
gian of the past decades to a greater degree than by Ritschl.” 

I shall endeavor to give as clear an exhibition as is possible 
within the narrow limits of a paper of the peculiarities of Ritschl’s 
system, and for this purpose I shall arrange the matter under 
four heads. 

I, EPISTEMOLOGY. 

The first task of the systematic theologian is to determine 
his theory of knowledge. We have to do here with the well- 
known distinction between the thing itself and its properties. 
This apple, what is it? Is it the red of its color, its shape to the 
eye and touch, the sweetness of its taste? Or is there something 
behind these properties? Is there the essential apple out of 
reach of the senses? Three answers have been given. There is 
that of Plato, who says there is this essential apple, the thing in 
itself, the substance, the idea of the apple, of the mountain, of 
the man, of the horse, behind the attributes through which each 
of these comes into contact with our senses. This theory is 
utterly condemned. One illustration will serve to show the 
importance to every thinker in the sphere of religion of this con- 
demnation. It is precisely by the help of this Platonic theory 
of a thing at rest behind the thing as we see and feel and know 
it by the senses that the doctrine of transubstantiation is upheld. 
Any apparent impossibility can be predicated of the substance 
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as long as we separate it from the properties in the bread and 
the wine. 

The other two theories are those of Kant and Lotze, which 
are closely allied. Waiving the question as to whether Ritschl 
misunderstood Kant, it suffices to know that Ritschl adopts the 
theory of Lotze. The thing itself, the essence of the thing, is 
known to us, not as distinct from the properties, nor as the cause 
of the properties, but it is known zm the properties. The apple 
is known to us in its color, taste, smell, etc. We know nothing 
whatever about any supposed essence or idea or substance of a 
thing behind that which appears to our senses, and any reasoning 
which is based upon the separation of the thing and its proper- 
ties is fallacious. The apple is what we see, feel, taste, and smell 
it to be. The mountain is what we see it to be, what we feel it 
to be when we climb it; we know it in its attributes, and in no 
other wise. The human mind is simply incapable of penetrating 
to the essence of things. This theory must not be confused with 
the sensationalism which denies the thing and believes there 
exists nothing but properties. The thing exists as the unity of 
its properties, but it cannot be dissociated from the properties, 
it is known only in its properties. 

It is a common thing to leave all carefulness and exactitude 
to the scientist, and to dump all slovenliness into the theological 
workshop. And yet, how many errors might be avoided, even 
for the practical thinker, by a little attention to these funda- 
mental principles! One or two illustrations will suffice to show 
this. If this theory of cognition is true, God is unknowable in 
himself, and comes within the range of our intellect only as he 
has revealed himself. We shall understand how this thought 
contributes to the emphasis which Ritschl places upon the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. Again, Lotze’s theory of cognition has 
a far-reaching and practical influence upon psychology. It is 
the commonest thing in the world to speak of the soul as of 
something behind its activities. This is a mistake; we cannot 
get to the soul behind its manifestations. All we know of the 
soul is what we feel, will, or know. This does not mean a 
denial of the existence of the soul, as some psychologists deny 
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it. It means simply that whatever life of the soul there may be 
away from the feelings, from its knowing and willing, is serra 
incognita, Every active influence upon the soul is instantly met 
by a counter-activity of its own, and all talk of the state of the 
soul at rest, or any other wise than as manifesting its life by the 
activity of its powers, is a dealing in shadows. 

From this principle of psychology is derived Ritschl’s strong 
opposition to all mysticism. There is hardly anything which he 
sets himself to combat so earnestly as he does this tendency. 
Whether the conclusion he draws does or does not necessarily 
follow from the premises may be doubtful; but there can hardly 
be a question that the principle of psychology as enunciated, 
which I take to be unimpeachable, would, if borne in mind, 
obviate a good deal of extravagance in religious thought and 
practice. When religion is hidden away in the inaccessible 
depths of the soul’s inner life, it is not a very practical thing, 
and is very apt to lose itself in those aberrations of fanaticism 
and raptures of contemplation of which the history of religion 
in the East has given us such noted illustrations. We speak 
rightly of the communion of the soul with God. But that com- 
munion is not something passive; it is bound to make itself 
known and felt by the putting forth of the soul’s energies, in 
sanctifying thought and feeling, in producing harmony and 
peace, good-will and love. Grace is not poured into the soul as 
into a vessel; such has been too often the utterly inadequate and 
materialistic conception. If God gives grace, that mysterious 
influence must rouse the soul to energy; and grace is known only 
by its effect in stirring the soul to life and producing spiritual 
and ethical activity. 


II. CHRIST AS THE REVELATION OF GOD. 


It has been repeatedly asserted by German writers that 
Ritschl’s chief claim as a revolutionizer of theology is the 
emphasis which he placed upon the historic Christ as the revela- 
tion of God. Whether this be true or not, it is certain that this 
part of his teaching should receive full recognition. Ritschl 
was not in the first instance a philosopher. He did not begin 
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his studies of religion with theories of cognition, with setting 
up the distinction between the theoretical and the practical 
judgment. Ritschl’s mind was in the first instance religious and 
practical. He was intensely stirred with the practical ineffective- 
ness of religion in our time, and felt a strong desire to place 
Christianity once more before the world in its power over the 
individual and the national life. This practical nature of the 
Ritschlian theology cannot be too much emphasized, especially 
where, as here and in England, the only thing masses of men 
know about Ritschl is that vague philosophical conception which 
they call the ‘‘value-judgment.” 

Practical necessities were the prime motive power in the 
system we are considering, and it was the study of history and 
his intense preoccupation with the records of Christ’s life in the 
gospels that induced Ritschl to emphasize so strongly the his- 
toric Christ as the center of the Christian theological system. 
The life of Christ is to us the revelation of a God who remains 
otherwise unknown, or at least inadequately known, and mis- 
understood by his works. 

It will be seen from this that Christ is made the center of 
the Christian system in a manner different from that which 
obtains in the traditional theology, and that this represents a 
going back from St. Paul to the gospels themselves. The influ- 
ence of the Pauline theology upon the church has been immense. 
Protestant conceptions of Christianity are traced back through 
the heroes of the Reformation to St. Augustine, and through 
him to St. Paul. But St. Paul knew little or nothing of Christ 
in the flesh. Historically, Christ stood to him simply as the one 
redemptive sacrifice, and this view, indifferent to the individual 
events of the life, looked upon the whole of that life as one act 
of humiliation. It was a deed once done, an act once realized; 
and from that realization there went out a virtue lifting our lives 
into a new sphere: ‘‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 


ture.” 

It is not my purpose here to fix the place of this conception 
in the system of dogmatic theology, or to say what permanent 
value and importance attaches to it. But it is certain that this 
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distinctively Pauline idea is not the same as that in which Christ, 
according to the gospel of St. John, sums up the significance of 
his life: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” We 
may believe that Christ as the redeemer from sin and Christ as 
the revealer of God are reconcilable conceptions, necessary parts 
of a complete Christian system of theology; but they certainly 
start from two different points of view, and, as thus stated, they 
represent two different aspects of Christ, two different elements 
in our relation to Christ. 

Ritschl emphasized the truth of Christ’s revelation of God. 
He believed that God in his essential nature is beyond the 
range of our faculties, that we cannot know God as he is; but 
this philosophical denial only served to strengthen his sense 
of the importance of a revelation. The master-motive in his 
speculation was practical. Ritschl saw that at the very center 
and core of life’s mystery is the problem of God, and the ques- 
of all questions for us is: What sort of a God can we believe? 
As human beings we find ourselves bewildered by a fundamental 
contradiction. We are a part of nature, subject to nature’s 
forces, the mere playthings in the hands of colossal powers. 
And yet, something within us rebels against this fate. While 
we are subject to the world, we yet feel ourselves superior to 
the world, and there is a voice within us which never ceases to 
tell us that, in spite of all that appears to the contrary, we are 
better than the brute that perishes and the flower that fades. 
Nothing that we have ever seen or heard on earth can solve this 
contradiction but the conception of God as he is revealed by 
Jesus of Nazareth; and in the belief that, as Christ was, so is 
God the human spirit comes to rest and finds its happiness. 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father;’’ if that is true— 
the credibility of the words depends upon another line of rea- 
soning, but is here presupposed—then we may turn from all 
that is disheartening in the history of the world and in the 
lives of men, from death and sickness, from the triumph of the 
wicked and the sufferings of the innocent, and say: In spite of 
it all, God is love. 

One effect of this fundamental view of Christ will be readily 
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seen; it reduces any antagonism in the Godhead to harmony. 
Protestant theology has been largely dominated by the concep- 
tion of an opposition between the two persons of the Trinity, 
and the doctrine of the atonement was taken to embody the 
reconciliation of that opposition. In the popular religion this 
antagonism in the Godhead was carried so far that the ideas of 
justice and revenge were exclusively associated with the Father, 
while all ideas of love were confined to Christ. So we have had 
two Gods, an angry God and a loving God. Among theologians 
this opposition was softened, and the effort made to minimize 
the antagonism while yet upholding the principle of the recon- 
ciliation is today one of the curiosities of theological literature. 
Nothing is more certain within the sphere of theological science 
than that human thought cannot retain an opposition within the 
Godhead and be consistent with itself. It is utterly impossible 
to conceive God the Father as the object of the change that was 
to be wrought by the atonement, except upon suppositions which 
are subversive of monotheism. Whatever the consequences may 
be, intellectual honesty is bound to acquiesce in this conclusion. 
But if this door is closed, Ritschl opens up another, or at least 
points to another which has always been open and which dis- 
closes a vista of comfortable truth. Fora striking suggestion 
of the power and reach of that truth I should like to refer to 
Browning’s poem “An Epistle.” 

Mr. John Fiske, in his /dea of God, has enlarged on the concep- 
tion of deity, which he holds to be commensurate with our present 
state of knowledge. As introductory to the disquisition, written 
with the author’s usual brilliancy of style, he gives us a survey of 
the “rapid growth of human knowledge.” We are introduced to 
“the air-bladder of early amphibians,” and to the “ascidian and 
aphioxes ;” we are told of the “unresting march of discovery ;” 
‘‘we stand awestruck before the stupendous pile of chemical 
science;” ‘‘molecular physics,” ‘the conservation of energy,” 
‘spectrum analysis,” ‘‘comparative anatomy and palzontology,” 
the ‘‘cell-doctrine,” “natural selection,” and everything else of 
the kind are brought out, and the names of a score or more of 
scientists are paraded before our eyes. 
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One can imagine the impatience with which a Plato or a Kant 
would have brushed away this display of knowledge, which, 
striking enough in itself, is utterly meaningless as an introduc- 
tion to “the idea of God.’ For they would have known that 
all this wonderful achievement of the modern intellect has not 
advanced our knowledge of God by one hair’s breadth. A 
knowledge of modern thought may sometimes dazzle the imagi- 
nation, but when we realize that essentially we still stand where 
Plato stood whenever we strive to penetrate beneath the phe- 
nomena to the realities of things, we shall rather be sobered; 
and the only progress along these lines that we have to boast of 
is our greater willingness to say that we do not know. 

This is what Ritschl recognizes. Men have pretended to 
tell us who and what God is. They have tried to impress us 
with their cosmological, teleological, and ontological proofs, 
and they fail to convince. They have talked to us about the 
absolute and the infinite, the self-subsistent and the first cause. 
We hear the words, we know how they are spelled ; but what are 
they to us? The very term ‘“‘absolute” means that God stands out- 
side of all relations ; but how can he at the same time stand to us 
in the relation of that which is known? Therefore of the abso- 
lute, whatever it is, we can form no conception whatever. And 
if we could, what good would it do us? These terms are, in 
fact, nothing more than the confession, which the human mind 
makes when it has come to the end of its reach, that there is 
something beyond. We are obliged to believe that there is 
somewhere a world which is different from this in which we 
live, and the mind that can take in the laws of that world is of a 
different order of intelligence from ours. That is really what 
we mean when we speak of the absolute and the infinite. 

There is one way, and only one, Ritschl says, by which we 
can know God. He has revealed himself; and that revelation 
is in the life of a human being, Jesus of Nazareth. ‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Look at Christ, know 
him ; not as a spectral being existing somewhere in a mid-region 
between man and God, but as a man of flesh and blood, a man 
who really lived, whose life was subject to much the same 
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vicissitudes as ours, who thought and felt and acted as we' do. 
The picture which our imagination constructs from the records 
must be, not like the heraldic image, a mere conventional figure, 
but the lifelike representation of the artist, bringing the reality 
vividly before the mind. 

The revelation of Christ carries the knowledge of God home 
to us in one word—love. Love is the all-sufficient definition of 
God. You may strip everything else away as unnecessary ; 
when you have conceived God as love you think of him as the 
Christian ought to think of him, and nothing more is needed. 
Think of God as love, or do not think of him at all. This is 
the final conclusion to which Ritschl comes, and for that con- 
clusion the historic Christ is the one and only proof. The more 
intimately we know Christ, the more we shall be assured that his 
claim to represent God in human form was true, and the more 
we shall be satisfied to rest in his revelation of God as a God of 
love. 


The position which Ritschl assigns to Christ in the religious 
life of the individual gives reality to the doctrinal statements of 
our creeds respecting Christ’s higher nature. There is a dispo- 


sition to allow to these statements the honor of a formal recog- 
nition, but practically to place all emphasis upon Christ as our 
example. We have grown tired of theological wrangling and 
take refuge in the imitation of Christ; that is so simple. Mr. 
Gordon says: ‘Jesus is our supreme example. There is in him 
a mighty imitable, reproducible character. The imitation of 
Christ is the task of humanity.”* Ritschl, and those who think 
with him, utterly reject this cutting of the christological knot. 
But this reflection carries us forward to the next point. 


III], THE NATURE AND OBJECT OF RELIGION. 

Perhaps the shallowest thing that has been said in our 
century by any man of high authority is the dictum which Mat- 
thew Arnold took delight in repeating, that “conduct is three- 
fourths of life.” And yet that sentence has had a tremendous 
influence ; and there is no perversion of truth, no one-sidedness 

* The Christ of Today, p. 67. 
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of Christian conception, which has so intrenched itself in the 
church as that which these words represent. It is echoed and 
reéchoed from thousands of pulpits through the land as the 
great theological discovery of the age. 

Ritschl may claim the gratitude of the religious world for 
exposing the superficiality of this conception. He recognized 
and taught that the religious life revolves about two distinct 
centers, which he likens to the two foci of the elipse. He 
distinguishes clearly and emphatically between the moral and 
the distinctively religious. I think he does not seriously 
attempt to reduce the two elements to unity, or, if he does, he 
fails. The religious and the ethical are both essential to the 
Christian life, but the one does not follow upon the other; they 
are independent factors of our spiritual experience. 

The neglect of the religious or spiritual, which obtains in 
our modern life, leaves certain elements of the New Testament 
unexplained. It makes nothing of the forgiveness of sins, so 
prominent in the teaching of our Lord; it has no understanding 
for Christ’s conception of the ‘eternal life.’ The Pauline 
theology, that mightiest leaven in the spiritual world, which 
again and again has rescued the church from superstition and 
given it new life, is wholly unintelligible from the purely ethical 
point of view. St. Paul’s magnificent conception of Christian 
liberty, the unsurpassed grandeur of his thought at the close 
of the eighth chapter of Romans, his fundamental belief in 
justification and the redeeming power of Christianity—these 
belong to a different world from that of the Christian moralist, 
to whom “conduct is three-fourths of life;’’ nor can he attach 
any significance to a faith that “ overcomes’”’ the world such as 
made Christian truth worth while to St. John. 

The purely ethical view of Christianity shuts itself out from 
one large department of life, and that the most important of the 
two which come within the province of religion. In this modern 
world of bustling activity we think a great deal about what men 
do, but we are apt to forget that more important than what men 
do is what men ave. What men do belongs to the ethical part 
of religion ; what men are comes under the distinctively religious. 
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We have a name for it—character—which is distinctly Chris- 
tian. The ancients had no word in their language correspond- 
ing to it. It came to us with that religion which teaches that 
man’s all-absorbing interest is the relation of his being to God. 
The very announcement of the word “character”’ is a vindication 
of that which goes before all doing. You may conceive a man 
as gifted with all the virtues, and yet you have not embodied 
the conception of that peculiar thing we call character. The 
word demands a unity of being which is far beyond all mere 
ethical consideration. Its meaning is not reached until you 
conceive of a state antecedent to conduct, of a something from 
which conduct springs ; until you have recognized man as a being 
whose position toward God needs to be set right before his rela- 
tions to men can be determined. 

It is the very denial of all that we mean when we speak of 
manhood to look upon man as a mere doing machine. What is 
the mystery of humanity before which we stand in awe ? Wherein 
consists the true grandeur of human life? What is the secret of 
the spell that comes over us as we contemplate that most won- 
derful of pictures which St. John draws for us, Christ before 
Pilate ; that makes us after so many centuries recur to that figure 
standing before the Roman governor as the ideal of manliness ? 
He did nothing, or at most he spoke a few words, but he was 
something ; and if ever a second Raphael shall come and place 
before our eyes the ideal of man, as the first Raphael gave us 
the ideal of woman, we shall see it in the unruffled calm, in the 
undisturbed confidence of Jesus before Pilate; in his perfect 
mastery of the situation. And is it not just this calm, this con- 
fidence, this mastery that gives the touch of splendor to Chris- 
tian heroism, the heroism of apostle, martyr, saint, and prophet ? 
And yet to this grandeur of what has been highest and noblest 
in Christian history is assigned the significance of a beggarly 
fourth of life. 

The purely ethical conception of Christianity represents a 
retrograde movement from the religion of Christ toward Juda- 
ism, the Judaism, not of an Isaiah, but of the law. It leaves out 
of consideration the immanence of God in the religious life. 
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Kitschl has emphasized once more, as the primary and most 
essential element in the Christian religion, the relation of the 
individual personal life to God. Man’s self, his inmost being in 
its essential nature and disposition, his character, is determined 
and fixed by his relation to God. There is no greater contrast 
in the world of men than that between a godless and a godly 
life. God or no-God is the first of all questions when we speak 
of man, what he is, of the tone and quality of his being, of the 
latent powers within him, of his mastery of the world or his 
subserviency to it. Man is what he is according to his fellow- 
ship with God or his alienation from God. 

Ritschl’s expression for that life in God which goes before 
all outward manifestation of the life in conduct is the ‘eternal 
life’ — Christ’s own expression. In his explication of this state 
and the process of attaining it, Ritschl gives new meaning to the 
technical terms which had almost become meaningless symbols in 
worn-out theological systems, and had come to be treated with 
impatience and almost with contempt: forgiveness, justification, 
reconciliation, the kingdom of God. 

The end of religion is the eternal life. This is the life as 
spiritually or religiously determined, in distinction from the life 
as ethically determined, life from the point of view of man’s 
relation to God as distinguished from life as determined and 
ruled by the law of conduct. This eternal life is not something 
of the future; Christ plainly indicates that it is of the present, 
that we enter it now: ‘He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, ath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation; but zs passed from death unto life.’’ It is, 
therefore, a life which, begun now, outlasts the present and 
reaches over into another world; a life over which death has no 
power. 

Sin comes between man in his natural state and this eternal 
life. Ritschl rejects the doctrine of original sin, because it 
separates sin from the person that sins, it detracts from personal 
responsibility, and it fosters rather an esthetic aversion to sin 
than a sense of guilt. Ritschl holds that the phenomenon of 
sin in human life is best expressed by the “ kingdom of sin.”’ 
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Following in the steps of Luther, he gives a more comprehen- 
sive definition to sin than is usual. It is not only the actual 
transgression of the divine law, but is found wherever there is a 
declination from the normal ideal of life. Sin is, therefore, the 
power over the individual which causes alienation from God, and 
is felt not only in the guilty conscience, but in the restlessness 
of the worldly life, in the lack of faith, in the absence of calm, 
confidence, and trust. All this is simply the manifestation of 
godlessness. Sin, therefore, is the barrier between man and God, 
the obstacle which keeps man out of the eternal life in communion 
with God. This must be overcome, if man is to enter into the ideal 
life, if he is to know the consummation of human happiness. 

It is idle to attempt to explain the origin of sin, and Ritschl 
does not attempt it. It is enough to know that this strange 
power stands as a perpetual barrier between us and the attain- 
ment of our ideal in communion with God. To overcome this 
barrier is the object of what is distinctive in the Christian reli- 
gion. And here we are introduced to the processes which are 
known under the technical names atonement, reconciliation, 
justification, forgiveness. It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate with the utmost brevity the salient points of these doc- 
trines as Ritschl sets them forth. It has been already shown 
that the effect of the atonement is not a change in God; God is 
ever the same; he has from all eternity forgiven; he stands ever 
ready to receive back the penitent sinner. But Ritschl does 
not hold that Christ’s function was merely a proclamation of 
forgiveness. Such a view supposes a very superficial knowl- 
edge of the power of sin. The object of the atonement was to 
change man, not God; to bring home to man, in his alienation 
from the author of his being, the reality and the power of the 
divine forgiveness. For this task—so much vaster than the 
flippant, superficial view of human nature imagines —something 
more was required than a prophet or an example. It called for 
a sacrifice, and that sacrifice was rendered in the life and the 
death of Christ. The life and the death go together and are 
inseparable as the one sacrifice for the redemption of man from 
the power of sin. 
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The change in man which is thus effected by the atonement 
of Christ is named forgiveness or justification. The two mean 
the same thing. There is no distinction of positive and nega- 
tive, such as theological systems have made. Here again 
Ritschl gives a far more comprehensive meaning to the terms 
than that which is customary. Just as sin meant more than the 
mere isolated transgression, so forgiveness means more than the 
mere remission of future punishment. Sin is whatever stood in 
the way between God and man, and forgiveness is the removal 
of that barrier; it is the process by which man is placed once 
more in fellowship with his God, where he of right ought to be. 
As the effect of sin was not only the disturbed conscience, but 
restlessness, perturbation, spiritual darkness, so forgiveness 
means not only the quieted conscience, but mental and spiritual 
calm, confidence, hope, trust, joy, mastery. Man is once more 
reconciled to God, and reconciliation is the completion of the 
process whose initiation is denoted by forgiveness. Intercourse 
is restored between man and God, as it was to the sinful woman 
when Christ forgave her sins, as it is restored between friend and 
friend when the injury has been forgiven and the obstacle to 
fellowship removed. From being self-centered, or world-cen- 
tered, man becomes God-centered. 

This completes the conception of life as spiritually deter- 
mined. It is very simple. There enter into it three elements: 
the eternal life, or the life in communion with God; sin as the 
obstacle to that life; the atonement and forgiveness as the 
appointed means for overcoming that obstacle. 

It will be evident that the state which Ritschl teaches as ante- 
cedent to conduct is not an empty, mystical condition of the soul, 
but a state’of feeling. Ritschl’s definition of religion will make 
this still more clear. The traditional theology leaves out man’s 
relation to the world in its conception of religion. Ritschl 
attempts to show that Christianity shares with all religions, from 
the most materialistic fetichism up, this fundamental trait, that a 
supernatural power, whether demon, angel, shades of the departed, 
or God, is appealed to for protection against the adverse powers 
of the world. Man knows himself subject to natural and moral 
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forces, and impotent to resist. Nevertheless, there is in him an 
ineradicable feeling of superiority to the world, and the essen- 
tial nature of Christianity, as of all religion, is to come to the 
rescue of this unconquerable instinct in man by bringing super- 
natural power to his aid. In Christianity God does this for man 
when he raises him into fellowship with himself. This fellow- 
ship, therefore—or the eternal life, as it is called —this state of 
the soul antecedent to conduct, is not simply a mystical exalta- 
tion, but it manifests itself in those feelings which indicate man’s 
superiority to the world around him, in “the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,”’ in the faith of him that has “ over- 
come the world.” 

This conception of religion, as defined by our relation to the 
world and to God, it is needless to say, has been severely criti- 
cised. So have all of Ritschl’s detailed explications of doc- 
trine. And it is right that they should be criticised. But over 
the details it is to be hoped that the essential thought may not 
be blurred or forgotten. That Ritschl has rescued from oblivion 
a truth which will bear the richest fruit in years to come, that 
in this rescue men will feel with increasing force that power has 
once more been given to the gospel of Christ, I have no doubt. 
Whether they will trace that renewed power to Ritschl, or 
whether it will come to them through many other channels, and 
they never know its source, makes little difference. Those who 
know what they owe to Albrecht Ritschl will bear witness to his 
power. 

Thoughtful men, meditating upon life and death, have with 
a true instinct turned to the great seers for the solution of the 
ever-present problem. The great lights of our time— Browning, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth—have brought comfort and strength to 
many a perplexed and struggling soul. But apply to the works 
of these seers the new discovery of a late generation that ‘‘con- 
duct is three-fourths of life,” how shallow and unsatisfactory 
they appear, measured in the light of that principle! For they 
have little or nothing to tell us of conduct, It is the lesser 
lights that deal with questions of conduct. The master-singers 
have won their high place because they have laid bare the deeper 
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springs of life; they have enshrined themselves in the hearts of 
men because they have spread before our eyes visions of the 
realities which lie at the roots of our being, from which all con- 
duct springs, and have satisfied, each in his measure, the crav- 
ings of the soul for the beautiful and the true. The theology of 
Ritschl has satisfied many a hungry soul, because, like the work 
of the great singers, it is true to life. 

The belief in forgiveness as the constitutive principle of 
Christianity is developed by Ritschl in his explication of the 
church’s function. The church is the sphere of forgiveness ; 
the communion of believers is constituted by the principle of 
forgiveness. Forgiveness is the mark and token of that higher 
life which, although never realized in its purity, yet, so far as it 
is realized, consists in the fellowship of man with God. The 
purer that fellowship, the purer the church, and the more per- 
fectly she performs her function of drawing men into the sphere 
and within the influences of the higher life, and so continuing 
the work of Christ upon earth. This is the kingdom of God, 
not a system of teaching, but a life, progressing toward its 
more perfect realization and looking to its consummation in 
another world. 

God may find his way into human hearts by other means, but 
that does not vitiate the belief that the church, instinct with the 
life of Christ, making the “eternal life” real to the eyes of the 
world, is the divinely appointed means for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, doing justice to the truth that the ideal life of 
Christianity cannot be defined in creeds or described in lan- 
guage, but can be truly known only in the lives of its living 
representatives. And realizing that the ideal life consists 
essentially in the forgiveness of sin, we may find herein the ful- 
filment of the promise: ‘‘Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven them.” 


IV. THEORETICAL AND RELIGIOUS JUDGMENTS. 


We come now to our fourth and last point, the distinction 
between theoretical or scientific knowledge and distinctively 
religious knowledge. 
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This is the one element of the system which has been seized 
upon and emphasized as distinctively Ritschlian and revolution- 
ary, and although there appears to be a tendency among German 
writers to deprecate this emphasis, I believe that the general 
feeling is right. For, whether what Ritschl says is new or 
whether he merely gives expression in accurate language to a 
certain feeling or way of looking at things which is in the air 
—the principles which he has formulated as fundamentally 
regulating our religious conceptions appear to me to be revolu- 
tionary in their effect upon theological thought. Theological 
and religious ways of thinking have undergone a profound modi- 
fication, and this not only among those who have come under 
the direct influence of the Ritschlian theology, but generally. 
There is a different spirit, the point of view is changed, the focus 
of interest has moved. One might briefly express this change 
by saying that it is a change from logic to life. Theological 
facts, from being the mere data of logical process and infer- 
ence, have come to be looked upon as the possible clues to the 
meaning of living phenomena. Everywhere we see life, experi- 
ence, the knowledge of human nature, coming to the front. The 
dogmatic theologian used to be satisfied when he had by severe 
process of reasoning established the bare facts. The mere 
expression and the harmonious ordering of supersensible truths 
was all that was called for. Now we want to know the meaning 
of those facts, the bearing of those truths. To lay bare the 
throbbing life underneath the cold statement ; to uncover the 
action and reaction between the soul’s life and the truth as it is 
revealed; to make clear, not only the possibility, but the neces- 
sity of Christian truth—this is what the best theological 
thinkers are trying to do. And this change has been, if not 
initiated, at least accelerated, by the principles which Ritschl 
enunciates. 


What, then, has Ritschl done? Perhaps there is no other 
subject of thought upon which there is such vagueness and such 
an amount of misrepresentation. The principal idea which nine 
out of ten men who have ever heard his name associate with 
Ritschl is that he has exalted feeling into a norm and criterion 
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of religious thought ; and he never fails to be reproached by his 
critics with being ‘‘ subjective.” 

Humanity would be greatly benefited if some future pope 
of the intellectual life should inflict a penalty upon all writers 
who use language which they have not clearly defined to their 
own minds. And among the first offenders he will doubtless 
cite before his tribunal those who have used the word “ subjec- 
tive” carelessly. ‘Subjective idealism” is a well-known philo- 
sophical theory, and it is a fair charge to bring against Ritschl. 
But it is a very different thing to say that he is “subjective,” 
that he does not acknowledge an “objective” standard, and by 
means of such vague language to create a prejudice, equally 
vague and undefined, against the system. 

There are two definitions of the word “subjective.” The 
first and strict definition denotes that which pertains to the con- 
sciousness of any particular person, in distinction from that 
which is without the consciousness of that person. Now, if the 
charge against Ritschl is that his judgments, being based upon 
feeling, are more subjective than those in which the intellect 
alone does all the work, we may well ask: Does the intellect 
belong any less to the person that judges than do the feelings ? 
Or can I judge with another person’s intellect? Is there any 
other way known of arriving at a conclusion than by the facul- 
ties of the person himself? The mere formulation of these 
questions would seem to make it plain that, according to the 
strict definition of the word, a pure intellectual judgment and 
what Ritschl calls a ‘“value-judgment”’ are equally “subjective.” 

But the term is probably used by the objectors according to 
a looser definition as implying that which is arbitrary, upon the 
assumption that the feelings are more arbitrary, more subject 
to caprice, than the pure intellect. If his is true, then the 
moral law is capricious; for it is not based upon logic, but 
solely upon feeling. It will hardly do to ascribe superior regu- 
larity, uniformity, and trustworthiness to the operations of the 
mind in these days of spiritualism, hypnotism, Christian science, 
faith-cure, etc., all of them aberrations of the intellect. In fact, 
if anything is today safe from the individual caprice of any 
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intellectual charlatan that comes along, it is at most a few of 
the plainest ethical principles, which rest for their support 
solely upon that sentiment which is opprobriously called ‘ sub- 
jective.” 

With the very vague ideas of Ritschl’s insistence upon feel- 
ings there is commonly joined the equally vague belief that 
Ritschl excludes all metaphysics from theology; and here mis- 
apprehension and loose thinking have fairly run riot. Granted 
that there is no generally accepted definition of the word, one 
has a right to express some astonishment when Ritschl’s critics 
identify metaphysics with dialectics, or the employment of the 
reasoning power in general. Whatever metaphysics is, it is but 
fair to judge what our author says about it according to the 
definition which he himself adopts. He very clearly expresses 
himself as following Aristotle in understanding by the term 
“the investigation of the general grounds of all being,” and he 
explains his meaning as follows: ‘‘ The things which come within 
the sphere of our knowledge are distinguished as nature and as 
spiritual life. In the investigation of the common grounds of 
all being no account is taken of those characteristics in which 
we find the difference between nature and spirit, and by virtue 
of which these two groups are recognized as essentially differ- 
ent.”? Ritschl’s thought is perfectly clear-cut, and anyone who 
takes the trouble can understand it. Before his mind, contem- 
plating the phenomena of the world, there stood this mysteri- 
ous, ever-present, unreconciled contrast and opposition: man’s 
spiritual nature on one side with its lofty claims, and on the 
other side the world of nature, an apparently insurmountable 
bar to the claims of the human spirit. To the purely intellectual 
view of the universe this opposition means nothing, and meta- 
physics cannot recognize it. This ground Ritschl takes because, 
by his definition, he distinctly denies to metaphysics the com- 
petency to furnish an adequate theory of the universe ( Gesammt- 
erkenntniss der Welt). The sphere of metaphysics is not universal, 
but restricted. Its function is not to solve the problem of life. 
This task, the highest which can engage the human powers, 


2 Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, 2d ed., ILI, 16. 
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belongs to religion; and for this task the initial truth, the 
fundamental fact, the starting-point of all reasoning, is found in 
the contrast of spirit and nature. 

Ritschl does not discard metaphysics, as has often been said. 
Metaphysics has its place in religion. It is an “elementary, 
merely formal mode of knowledge,” but as such it is essential, 
in its proper place, to religious thought. Metaphysical concep- 
tions ‘“‘embrace and dominate” all other knowledge. They 
impose laws upon thought, while the matter of thought is found 
in the contrast of spirit and world which is outside of the meta- 
physical sphere. I have already endeavored to show, under the 
first heading, how Ritschl bases his whole system upon certain 
metaphysical principles. 

German writers make much use of the word Weltvorstel- 
lung, for which the English language unfortunately affords no 
equivalent. It means that view of the world which any person 
forms who has thoughtfully considered all the phenomena of 
life—the theory of the universe which will account for what we 
know of the universe. The materialist has his theory of the 
universe, the pantheist has his, and the Christian has his. But 
only that department of knowledge, that mode of thought, 
which is able to embrace all the phenomena of the world can 
give us a theory of the world. Metaphysics deals with a 
restricted sphere, with one aspect of things, and therefore is 
unable to furnish the key which is necessary for a satisfactory 
theory of the whole. As such it is on a par with other disci- 
plines, with history, with geology or physics. Any of these 
may furnish valuable data for the formulation of the complete 
theory, but neither metaphysics nor any other department of 
knowledge is able to survey the whole field, and therefore 
cannot give the key desired. Religion alone can give us a 
theory of the universe, because it alone surveys the whole field. 
It belongs to religion alone to take into account the mysterious 
opposition between spirit and the world, this elementary fact 
which is incapable of analysis, but which, like all other ele- 
mentary facts, needs to be taken into account in formulating the 
final theory. 
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We are thus brought face to face with the mystery of human 
consciousness, which no terms of mere intellectual denotation 
can adequately express, as the fundamental fact in Ritschl’s 
peculiar view of religion. And this underlies his theory of the 
“ value-judgment.” 

All knowledge is acquired by the forming of judgments. 
The raw material of knowledge is the sensations. Upon these 
the mind works in forming judgments. The act of knowledge 
consists in taking these sensations within the consciousness. 
This process is performed in two different ways. Theoretical 
judgments, whether in ordinary or in accurate scientific reason- 
ing, are made in one way; religious judgments are formed in 
another way. In all theoretical judgments the intellect alone 
operates; in religious judgments the feelings have something to 
say. In theoretical judgments the mind defines its sensations and 
classifies them according to their origin, their character, and their 
connection with other objects; and the activity of the mind in 
this process is a purely intellectual activity (waiving the ques- 
tionable distinction which Ritschl draws between ‘‘accompany- 
ing” and “independent” judgments of value). Not so in the 
religious judgments. The process is not a purely intellectual 
one. The feelings have here a legitimate sphere of influence. 
In the vindication of the feelings as a legitimate factor toward 
determining the mental conclusion lies the peculiarity of the 
Ritschlian theory of the value-judgments. 

The determination of theoretical truth proceeds according to 
the rules of logic. Reasoning is thrown into the form of the 
syllogism, and the conclusion is drawn from the correct state- 
ment of major and minor premise according to laws which 
exist as intuitions of the mind. This process of knowledge has 
been accepted ever since men began to observe the laws of the 
mind and to reason according to them. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that considerable confusion should be created by the 
statement, which is now advanced, that there is a means of 
arriving at the truth outside of logic, with which the laws of 
ratiocination have nothing to do. It is well worth while, how- 
ever, to examine somewhat closely into this theory before we 
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condemn it; it may perhaps turn out to be neither so novel nor 
so startling as it at first appeared. 

No doubt, whenever a religious truth presents itself to the 
mind, there goes with it a certain feeling, either of attraction or 
repulsion; we feel that the truth in question is either helpful or 
hurtful to us. Ritschl tells us these feelings are not to be dis- 
carded, are not to be eliminated, in order that we may arrive at 
a disinterested, unbiased judgment. Such a thing does not 
exist; entire mental disinterestedness is a figment of the imagi- 
nation. The feelings have a perfect right to be consulted. 

Apply this theory to the central truth of Christianity, the 
divinity of Christ. The older theology sought for proof-texts 
and built upon the record of the resurrection. But the texts 
themselves need to be proved true, and if the resurrection can 
be proved as a historical fact, there is an end of all argument. 
But in that case people could not refuse to believe it, as many 
do. We see clearly, therefore, that Christianity cannot rest 
upon such weak premises, neither in fact does it, except in the 
imagination of some theological logicians. If, on the other 
hand, following a safer method toward the solution of the 
christological question, we allow ourselves to come under the 
spell of the character which the gospels depict for us, if we 
measure the lofty claims he made, and if then we feel it to be a 
psychological impossibility that he whose life was so beautiful, 
and who, withal, was so sober, should have been either a 
deceiver or self-deceived—in the mental process through which 
we pass in forming this judgment we base our conclusion upon 
the truth of those feelings which the story of Christ’s life excites 
in us, of which we can give no logical account; and this is the 
“value-judgment.” And from this first impression, from this 
‘“‘value-judgment,” we proceed, by a process which is more of 
the nature of dialectical reasoning, to the divinity of Christ. 

Again, take such doctrines as forgiveness or justification : 
from the point of view of the logician they are quite meaning- 
less; it is only when you appreciate the feeling, the human 
need, which they express that you come to realize their signifi- 
cance. It is the acknowledgment of the value which the 
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Christian truths embody for the feelings or the spiritual life 
that is covered by the somewhat formidable-sounding and 
awkward term ‘“value-judgment.” 

It will be seen, I hope, from what has been said, how unjusti- 
fied is the charge of subjective idealism that has been brought 
against Ritschl. The meaning of that accusation is that Ritschl 
does not care for facts, that religion lies wholly and solely in the 
feelings, regardless of whether there are any facts corresponding 
to those feelings or not. To anyone who has studied Ritschl 
this is simply preposterous, and it might be well to weigh one’s 
words carefully before bringing an accusation of such egregious 
folly against a school of thought which, whatever may be the 
extravagance of a few of its extreme representatives, may well 
claim our respect for its seriousness and the depth of its spiritu- 
ality. One of Ritschl’s followers says: ‘It is indeed clear, and 
Ritschl knows it as well as his opponents, that it means death to 
all religion when the objective truth of the religious conceptions 
becomes uncertain; that no man can pray to the God whose 
reality he no more believes; that he no longer fears or trusts 
such a God.”’3 

What Ritschl does maintain is this, that the feelings are just 
as legitimate a guide to reality as the pure intellect. The value 
lies, not in the feelings as such, but in the feelings as a guide to 
the truth. And surely, in this contention Ritschl is not an 
iconoclastic innovator. The truth to which he has called the 
attention of the Christian world is as old as Christianity itself, and 
what Ritschl has done is simply to uncover the primitive truth 
which had become overlaid and hidden. This “ Ritschlianism” 
is not a new philosophical speculation. The marvelous stirring 
of men’s thoughts which this man has produced is not the effect 
of his own power. It is not Ritschl’s thought, it is Christ’s 
thought, it is St. Paul’s. Ritschl has simply given an analysis 
of the faith which is as old as the gospel. Metaphysics, 
dialectics do not account for it. There is a certain mysterious 
element in that faith, which eludes the logical process; and the 
nature of that element the German theologian has made clear. 


3 TRAUB, Ritschl’s Erkenntnistheorie. 
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Ritschl’s theology is, therefore, a vindication of the simple 
faith of the gospel. Those who assail it must deny the power 
of that faith, and are obliged to hold that only logicians who are 
capable of giving dialectical account of their belief can have any 
certitude in questions of religion. As a matter of fact, we know 
that multitudes of men and women have lived holding the com- 
fortable truth of the gospel with the strongest possible convic- 
tion, who have known nothing of logic or of theology. Christ 
made his appeal constantly to that faith which is above logic. 
Your metaphysical theologian can give no account of that faith. 
Ritschl has taught us to understand that a theology which gives 
no account of the greatest thing in the Christian religion needs 
reconstruction. And what we call ‘“ Ritschlianism,’”’ and think 
of as eminently a peculiarity of these latest times, is little more 
than a return to the simplicity of Christ. 

In another way, finally, Ritschlianism is a return to Christ: 
it is bringing us back to that for which Christ essentially stood. 
There is no tendency more pronounced in the history of the 
Christian church than the tendency back to Judaism. The 
essential religious principle of Judaism was obedience to the law. 


. Foreshadowed by the Old Testament, there came with Chris- 


tianity a higher religious principle into the world. Obedience to 
the law was superseded by obedience to the God in the human 
heart. That principle has as yet proved too lofty for the gener- 
ality of mankind. They have always sought something external, 
some visible authority to lean upon. The doctrine of an infal- 
lible Bible presented Christians with a new law, just as external 
as the old. Criticism, by exposing the human workmanship of 
the Bible, has shaken its authority as an oracle. But strangely 
enough, even the critic seems to be yielding to the infatuation 
of an external authority, and some of his school claim to offer 
to us a new, an expurgated, a rationalized Bible, which yet shall 
be just as infallible as the old Bible. But surely the futility of 
this latest achievement of scholarship will be detected, and 
under the divine guidance the Bible will come to be acknowl- 
edged, not as an infallible oracle, but as a witness to the truth, 
of inestimable value—a witness, not a law imposed upon man 
from without. 
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And while this process of readjustment is going on, those 
who believe in divine providence will thank God that a great 
teacher has been raised up to open up to men an insight into the 
very core of Christianity where the truth abides high above all 
questions of Bible criticism. 

I shall conclude this paper with the tribute to Ritschl by a 
man whose name has become one to conjure with in England 
and America. Professor Harnack, in his recent publication, 
Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism, says: ‘‘1 cannot 
speak of these high matters without laying a wreath of profound 
gratitude on the tomb of Albrecht Ritschl. He grasped the 
fundamental ideas of the gospel and of the Reformation with 
vigor and insight, and separated them from the romantic, eccle- 
siastical, philosophical, and mystical entanglements and fetters 
in which they had become involved. What he discovered was not 
new; other men may have deserved thanks in other respects; 
but multitudes of Christians throughout the world owe to him 
the confidence and the joy which they feel. This we shall never 
forget.” 


























ISAIAH’S PROPHECY CONCERNING THE MAJOR-DOMO 
OF KING HEZEKIAH. 
By ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN, 
University of Bonn. 

1. In 1851 the Strassburg professor Eduard Reuss published at 
Jena a treatise of more than a hundred pages entitled Zhe Sixty-Eighth 
Psalm: A Monument of Exegetical Pains and Skill to the Honor of Our 
Whole Fraternity, which, from an array of some four hundred expositors, 
furnished what, in Hupfeld’s opinion, was a delightfully readable review 
of the conflicting expositions of that song and at the same time a con- 
tribution to the history of human aberration. Let no one fear that 
I am about to bring forward such a host of expositors. My object in 
discussing the section Isa. 22:15-25 is rather essentially to read a 
lesson of caution and modesty fromthe errors to which able exposi- 
tors have given currency. I do not propose to give a complete 
commentary on the prophetical passage in question, which belongs 
linguistically to the easier portions of Scripture. This is the less 
necessary since laymen quite unacquainted with Hebrew can judge for 
themselves from the authorized English and German translations 
whether I have a right to maintain that the Isaianic prophecy con- 
cerning Shebna has been unsatisfactorily treated hitherto by many 
scholars of all tendencies, even by comparatively careful expositors. 

2. The prophecy in question (Isa. 22 : 15-25) runs as follows: 
15. Thus saith the Lord, Yahweh of hosts: 
Up, go to Shebna, the treasurer, 
Who superintends the house of the king [and say ] — 
16. What hast thou here? And whom hast thou here? 
That thou hewest out here a grave for thyself: 
Hewing out thy grave on the heights, 
Excavating thy dwelling in the rock. 
17. Behold, Yahweh will sling thee, O man! yea sling: 
And will strongly seize thee. 
18. He will roll thee up firmly into a clue 
[And toss thee] like a ball into a far country: 
There shalt thou die, and there shall be thy stately chariots, 
Thou disgrace of the house of thy lord. 
1g. So do I spurn thee from thy place: 


And from thy station he tears thee away. 
* * * * * * 
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20. And it comes to pass on the same day: 
That I call my servant Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, 
21. And clothe him with thy coat, 
And with thy girdle I gird him, 
And thine authority I put in his hand: 
And he will be a father to the dwellers in Jerusalem and to the 
house of Judah. 
22. And the key of the house of David I put upon his shoulder: 
That when he opens no man may shut, 
And when he shuts no man may open. 
23. Then drive I him as a nail in a sure place: 
And he becomes a throne of honor to the house of his father, 
24. And all the glory of his father’s house hangs upon him, 
The shoots and the sprouts, all the small vessels : 


All vessels from the basins to the pitchers. 
* * x * * * 


25. On the same day, is the saying of Yahweh of hosts, 

The nail gives way which [now] is driven in a sure place: 
And it is broken off, that it falls, 
And the load that hangs on it goes to the ground ; 
For Yahweh hath spoken it. 

3. The translation here given is exactly the same as that presented, 
with my coéperation and approval, in the second volume of Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk (Leipzig, 1860); only for “ the Eternal” which Bunsen, follow- 
ing the precedent of the French Protestants," has used, I have substituted 
Yahweh. Before I compare the translation with that of the authorized 
English and German Bibles, I wish to give a brief preliminary glance 
at its relation to the most recent scientific translation and interpreta- 
tion, which [ hope afterward to set forth in full detail. The latest 
work is one which I mention with the more pleasure because we owe it 
to a scholar who aims simply at scientific results, and who has admit- 
tedly done very great service in connection with the acceptance of 
German biblical science among Bible students in England and 
America. I refer to Cheyne’s commentary contained in the Poly- 
chrome Bible. This book, on account of its author and editor, may 

*Cf, e. g., the Geneva Bible of 1605 at vs. 15 (Isa., chap. 22) which begins: 
Ainsi a dit le Seigneur, 1 'Eternel des armées. 


2 The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. A New English Translation, printed in colors 
exhibiting the composite structure of the book. With Explanatory Notes and Pic- 
torial Illustrations. By Rev. T. K. CHeyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon 
of Rochester. [In the Polychrome Bible, edited by PAUL Haupt.] London: James 
Clarke & Co., 1898; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. Pp. xii-+ 216, gto. M. Io. 
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well claim an international character. Paul Haupt is a German 
Assyriologist who for many years has taught the Semitic languages, 
along with the exposition of the Old Testament, at the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, and as editor of the great biblical work known 
as the Rainbow Bible has secured the codperation of numerous Ger- 
man, English, and American scholars in a scientific undertaking 
which unites in peaceful rivalry theologians of different churches and 
nations. 

Cheyne’s view of the composite structure of this prophecy I hold 
to be equally erroneous with the denial of the unity of the book of 
Daniel. For the printing of the original text I by no means required, 
for critical reasons, the use of different colors which, in my edition of 
the text of Daniel in the Polychrome Bible, serve only to distinguish, 
for the laity, between the Hebrew and Aramaic portions. While I 
believe that the whole passage Isa. 22:15-25 was written by the 
prophet at one draft, Cheyne, on the other hand, supposes that only 
the beginning of the section originates with Isaiah, and gives vss. 
19-23 as “First Addition” and vss. 24 ff. as ‘Second Addition” in 
light-blue print. Plainly this complex hypothesis cannot appeal to 
the stmplex as the sigillum vert. In my view it also lacks what is much 
more important, viz., good exegetical grounds. I must frankly declare 
that it owes its existence to unhistorical or dogmatic interpretation. 
Out of this false exegesis have arisen various speculations of an unten- 
able criticism. The same may be said of Duhm’s attempt in Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T. (Gottingen, 1892), whom Cheyne, with his 
well-known readiness to adopt new views from scholars who appear to 
him experienced critics, has almost completely followed. He could also 
the more easily follow Duhm because the attempt of the latter is dis- 
tinguished by a certain logical consistency. 

The “and say” inserted by Bunsen at the end of 22: 15, for which 
the German Bible, aiming at still greater clearness, gives “and say to 
him,” is in the King James English Bible rendered by and say, 
italicized like all the words which are not expressed in the Hebrew, but 
implied in the context ; cf Isa. 8: 19, where Cheyne rightly interpolates 
“give this answer.” Similarly I, with numerous exegetes, insert 
“now” in Isa. 22:25, a word which has its exegetical justification in 
the words “on the same day” of vs. 20 and vs. 25. After Cheyne’s 
article on Isaiah appeared in the Eucyclopedia Britannica, 1881, his 
exposition of the prophecy of Isaiah (Zhe Book of Isaiah, A New 
Translation with Commentary and Appendices), published in 1880-81, 
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rapidly passed through several editions; the third edition appeared 
(cf. Strack, Einleitung in das A. T., Miinchen, 1895, p. 208) in 1884 
at London (2 vols., pp. 310, 317). Later followed Cheyne’s Jutroduc- 
tion to the Book of Isaiah (London, 1895, pp. xxxix + 449), to which, 
with the author’s coéperation, a well-merited German translation 
(Giessen, 1897) by Jul. Béhmer, a Lutheran_clergyman in Kemnitz, 
was accorded. In quoting from Cheyne’s writings on Isaiah I cite as 
“Translation” his work in the Polychrome Bible (1898); references 
to his ‘ Introduction” are, however, to the above-mentioned translation 
of it by J. Béhmer, to which Cheyne himself has supplied certain 
features not found in the English original. Cheyne’s work, Zhe 
Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged (cf. Franz Delitzsch, Bid/. 
Kommentar sum Jesaja, 3d ed., Leipzig, 1879, p. xxxvi), had already 
appeared in 1870, a fact which I mention here only as evidence that 
the book of Isaiah has been the favorite study of the Oxford scholar 
for decades. Finally, in August, 1899, appeared in Part 10 of the Poly- 
chrome Bible (pp. iv + 208, 4to, in seven colors; M. 12.50) Cheyne’s 
critical edition of the Hebrew text. 

When I think of the position of biblical science a generation ago, 
at a time when I reviewed in the Zheol. Studien und Kritiken (1863, 
pp. 792-816; 1872, pp. 747-60) Samuel Davidson’s /ntroduction to the 
Old Testament, and the first volume of the Speaker’s Commentary, I can 
only rejoice at the vast strides which biblical studies ‘have made since 
that day in England and America. The Anglican theology, roughly 
awakened by the onslaught of Bishop Colenso, lacked at that time the 
scientific character, especially in so far as it was almost wholly devoted 
to the mechanical theory of inspiration and was subservient to a false 
apologetic which passed as orthodox. Whereas H. Ewald, who in my 
view was the greatest expounder of the Old Testament in the nine- 
teenth century, could welcome the not very important work of a Samuel 
Davidson in the Gdttinger gelehrten Anzeigen, 1862, p. 1187, as “a 
noble monument of a more thorough and profitable biblical science 
that was newly beginning in England,” the progress of Old Testament 
studies in England and America in the last decades has been so great 
that I must pronounce a knowledge of the English language to be 
absolutely indispensable to every German who would independently 
keep abreast of the time in those studies. In the interests, however, 
of my countrymen who are not familiar with English, I rejoice that J. 
Boéhmer has published in the German language the “ Introduction” of 
the English scholar, and share his desire that Cheyne’s work may 
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contribute to rendering the bond between English and German theology 
ever more fully recognized and valued, and ever more closely knit. 

I will touch, in passing, upon a small transposition of words in 
22: 15 f. which was first suggested by Cheyne in the “‘ Corrigenda”’ of the 
Polychrome Bible, p.211. Already in the “‘ Introduction” he expresses 
the opinion, following Duhm, that the words “ touching Shebna, the 
overseer of the palace” are found in the wrong place. Although J. 
Meinhold (Die /Jesajaerzdhlungen, Js. XXXVI-XXXIX, Géittingen, 
1898, p. 76) also concludes that the words may be understood as an 
inscription to the prophecy, and are perhaps to be removed from their 
present position, I hold that Duhm’s idea that the last five words of vs. 
15 are to be regarded as an inscription is improbable, and I see no 
valid reason for this assertion of his: “the compiler has not observed 
that the inscription (if it was not written in afterward) has fallen to the 
end of vs. 15.” Much less can I agree with Cheyne when, after the 
inscription Against Shebna the Governor of the Palace, he makes vs. 166 
follow immediately on vs. 15a, wherewith the fourteenth of the genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah begins. He puts in a footnote the allegedly 
faulty "JN, 2. ¢., the Lord, which stands before JHVH Sabaoth, because 
it seems a later addition to the genuine text, and translates: “ Thus 
says JHVH Sabaoth : Go in to this prefect that hews out his sepulcher 
on high, cutting himself out in the rock a habitation, and say,” etc. 
The suffixes in "ap and 45 can certainly be fitly enough rendered, if 
this change suggested by Dr. Furness be made, although, as the well- 
known use of the article in addressing persons shows (cf. the Hebrew 
Grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch, 26th edition, § 126¢), they would 
present no difficulty in Hebrew. But this apparent advantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the loss of the rhetorical beauty involved in 
the change of person, as in Gen. 49: 4.2. I hold with Tuch and Dill- 
mann to the Massoretic text, which Duhm here rightly translates: 
“Thou, who hewest out his sepulcher on high,” etc. It was an error 
when Rosenmiiller in the Scholia (3. Aufl., Leipzig, 1833) regarded vs. 
164 as a parenthesis and thought that we have here “ zon verba prophe- 
tae ad Sebnam, sed enarrantis, et describentis locum quo Sebna sepulchrum 
sibi paraverit, ut lectores superiorum verborum vim magis sentiant.” 
This error must be styled a complete retrogression, since older exposi- 
tors had given the correct explanation, ¢. g., J. G. Eichhorn (Die 
hebriischen Propheten, Gottingen, 1816, I, p. 278) and W. Gesenius, 


31 am aware that that great lover of change, C. J. Ball, in the Polychrome Bible, at 
the end of Gen. 49: 4, declares the text to be corrupt, but without ground. 
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who in his /esata-Kommentar compares with this passage Mic. 1: 2 
for the change of the form of address into the third person ; see also 
Ed. Konig, Syntax, § 343/. 

4. In regard to Isa. 22:15, or the first verse of our section, Duhm 
rightly retains the "J7N% which so solemnly commences the words of 
threatened judgment, but the imperative NB which he, like Luther, 
translates “go in,” is, in his view, not quite clear. For my part | 
decidedly prefer the view of the Authorized Version of 1611, which 
leaves out of account the distinction between 5x3 and by and translates, 
“Go, get thee unto this treasurer, [even] unto Shebna, which [is] over 
the house [and say];” so also, for example, Gesenius translates, “Up! 
go to this [royal] councilor, to Shebna, the overseer of the palace 
[and say].” The celebrated Dutch expositor Campegius Vitringa, 
whose exposition of Isaiah lies before me in the edition of Biisching 
(Halle, 1749), not only finds in the occurring of by after a previous 5X 
the expression of an elegant form of speech,‘ but also thinks that Isaiah 
thereby indicates that the prophecy is directed against Shebna, and that 
he attacks him unawares. Delitzsch’s interpretation in the Adiical 
Commentary (Leipzig, 1879) is similar, viz., that with by is interchanged 
the b>] which is commonly used of a stronger coming against another 
(1 Sam. 12:12), and which here refers to the superior power of the 
prophetic word. It is simpler to follow the Authorized Version in 
repeating the wo; this we prefer, taking with it NID in the frequently 
occurring (e. g., Gen. 31:18; 45:17) signification of “ betake oneself,” 
and, with Siegfried and Stade (Hebr. Worterbuch, p. 513), recognizing 
our verse as one of those numerous passages in which by and bx are 
used interchangeably. According to the well-warranted view of 
Siegfried and Stade, this faulty substitution of 59 for 5x, which is 
attested by parallel passages (cf. Isa. 2:2 with Mic. 4:1), was occa- 
sioned, here and in the other places cited by them where the two 
prepositions occur near together, “by the circumstance that the 
Aramaic, to whose influence the Hebrew language, in its last phase, 
and the transmission of the Old Testament text were subjected, did 
not possess the preposition “bx, and the interchange could the more 
readily take place since particular verbs could be combined with both 
of them in different meanings, ¢. g., Nin, "27 (Jer. I1: 2), etc.” 
Cheyne himself remarks on the correction of b> into 5x, “rightly if 
these words are Isaiah’s.” Although the passage in question gives 


4Cf. Ep. KOniG, Syntax, §319v, who regards 59 here as a substitution for D8 
for the sake of variety. 
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the name of the official who is being warned and that of his divinely 
chosen successor only once, Duhm entirely removes the name Shebna, 
and thinks that the man who inserted the words “ Against Shebna the 
overseer of the palace”’ at the end of vs. 15 was in error in taking the 
foreign official for Shebna the overseer of the palace. This error must 
have been occasioned, to quote Duhm’s own words, “by the foreign 
sound of the name NIJDW and the circumstance that the name of 
Shebna’s father is not given. We can no longer determine what the 
true text is; but that Isaiah did not write the closing words of vs. 15 
is indicated by the double title as well as by the by, which cannot easily 
be regarded as a scribal error on account of the foregoing 5x. Isaiah 
did not require to name the man, who was of course known to every 
townsman.” In regard to this remarkable specimen of argumentation 
it is sufficient to say with Cheyne: ‘“‘We have no reason to doubt that 
the prophecy refers, as the last words of vs. 15 say, to Shebna, and that 
he was the predecessor of Eliakim as overseer of the palace.” One 
who wished to do so could of course suspect, because of its appellative 
meaning, even the name of Eliakim as well as that of his father, as the 
famous Baur of Tiibingen found the Onesimus of the epistle to 
Philemon suspicious. A wag might even propose the fantastic inter- 
pretation, “sit down then!” that is, “down with thee to the ground.” 
Without concurring in Rosenmiiller’s supposition of a parenthesis, 
Guthe’s translation, edited by Kautzsch, supplies a free imitation of the 
prophet’s indignant expression, “ Let him hew out for himself yonder 
his sepulcher on high,” etc., which agrees excellently with the 77 
in vs. 15, where it is employed contemptuously (cf. Isa.6:9; 1 Sam. 
10:27). 

5. Abr. Kuenen (Aistorisch-critisch Onderzoek, Leiden, 1889, p. 69), 
like many expositors, infers from Shebna’s name and Isaiah’s words to 
him (vs. 16a) that he was a foreigner in Jerusalem. In regard to the 
name opinions are certainly very much divided. Apart from our sec- 
tion the name Shebna, usually written RI3W,* occurs four times in the 
book of Isaiah (36:3, 11, 22; 37:2), and likewise in the parallel pas- 
sages 2 Kings 38:18, 26, 37; 19:2. According to the customary 


5 Vitringa (/oc. cit., p. 474), as since writing the above I have noticed, actually 
found something prophetic in the name, deriving it from 34, and, in his usual way of 
playing upon words, saw, in the translation return, go back, yield, the foreshadowed 
destiny of the proud minister who was to give place to a better man. 


®Siegfried and Stade remark that the form m0 occurs only twice (2 Kings 


18: 18, 26), but they regard Hezekiah’s palace prefect and chancellor (scribe) as the 
same person. 
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view, which also approves itself to us, the same person is meant in all 
the nine places, he having been first the manager of Hezekiah’s house- 
hold and afterward state secretary (cf Gesenius-Buhl, Hedr. Lexicon, 
where also all the passages for rr and the apparently identical 
ery) are cited). With NI3W Siegfried and Stade compare "320, in 
Levy, Seals and Gems, pp. 40 f. Franz Delitzsch (oc. cit., p. 257, note 1) 
remarks that the brother of the famous Hillel was also called Shebna, 
and then continues: “In the full form of the name mw (also 
Pheenician), which is interchangeable with m2 (vicinus det), Re 
is equivalent to re) (constr. from 20), of. Aram. 220, 32, vicinus.’ 
In Gesenius’ 7) ialadeun (a0 is called “‘ radix incertae "significationis, Sort. 
‘crevit,’ ‘adolevit,’ cf. Gt ‘tener, mollis futt adolescens,’ and correspond- 
ing to it N22, Sort. ‘adolescentia,’ nisi est pro m3 nom. pr. (quem 
adolescere fecit Jova?).” It is very possible that the name of God may 
have been connected with this proper name, as, ¢. g., Wellhausen (Gov. 
gel. Anzeigen, 1899, p. 244) explains the N3°St mentioned in Esdr. 
10: 43 (cf. Jos., Ant., xiii, 268, 273) as “bought servant, z. ¢., of God,” 
in accordance with Dan. 2:8. It is equally possible that we should 
leave Phoenician and Arabic out of account for the derivation of 
Shebna, and say with Cheyne (Zyrans/ation, p. 159): “It is probable 
that Shebna was of Syrian origin.” But be that as it may, the idea 
which with the utmost probability we infer from the context, viz., that 
he was a parvenu, is of much greater importance. This is not denied 
even by Winer (Bid. Realwérterbuch, 3. Aufl.), who, however, will not 
admit the inference from the Aramaic form that the man must have 
been a foreigner. Most expositors rightly find it probable, with Winer 
and Cheyne, “that he was a leader of the party which favored alliance 
with Egypt against Assyria.” 

Shebna, the name of whose father is wanting in all the nine pas- 
sages, was a homo novus, or, as George Adam Smith (Expositor’s Bible, 
London, 1888, p. 317) most aptly calls him, an “ unfamilied intruder 
who had sought to establish himself in Jerusalem, after the manner of 
those days, by hewing himself a great sepulcher.” This leads us to 
consider the question whether in the title of this article I have rightly 
compared the position of the person threatened in this prophecy with 
that of the Frankish major-domo. Shebna is designated as "WON 
msn7}53, and it is not advisable, with Cheyne’s critical edition, p. 196, 
to read "iD for "WN or to change the by standing before N33'D into 5. 
The title p°am7>y WN might indeed, on account of the ambiguity of 
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the last word, be understood otherwise ; that is, it could be taken, as in 
the old versions, to designate a temple official. But this old interpre- 
tation, which Jerome also credulously adopted under the influence of his 
Jewish teacher (cf August Pfeiffer, Opera omnia, Utrecht, 1704, p. 369), 
translating "23 in vs. 17 by gad/us gallinaceus, is decidedly to be rejected, 
and can be called important only in having possibly contributed 
to biasing the judgment of many expositors in regard to this pas- 
sage. reamn>> simply is never used in regard to a temple overseer 
in the Old Testament. The context of our section (cf Isa. 22: 21 ff.) 
plainly shows that the prophecy is addressed to an exalted secular offi- 
cial, whom Luther, on account of his high rank in the royal court, 
calls the Hofmeister (steward); therefore I content myself with citing 
a few parallel passages and refer, for the Septuagint and other old 
versions, to the detailed discussion in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia. Accord- 
ing to 2 Kings 15:5, Jotham as prince-regent bore the title of a gov- 
ernor of the palace, or, as it is also translated, Haushofmeister (house 
steward). Ed. Riehm (Handwérterbuch, 2d ed., pp. 645, 1466) rightly 
infers from this that Shebna by this title is designated as the first state 
official, standing very near the king, or as the highest minister of state. 
According to Gen. 41: 40, Pharaoh set Joseph over his house and thereby 
assigned to him the place nearest the throne; cf also 1 Kings 4:6; 
18:3. On the other hand, I regret that Riehm again brings forward 
the idea that the Shebna who, according to 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f.; Isa., 
chaps. 36 f., accompanied the steward Eliakim when commissioned by 
Hezekiah to conduct the negotiation with the ambassadors of Senna- 
cherib, and to solicit the intercession of Isaiah, was perhaps not the 
person threatened in Isa., chap. 22. Certainly there is no logical 
impossibility in the idea that two state officials in very high positions 
under the same King Hezekiah may have borne the same unusual name 
of Shebna ; but this hypothesis of two different persons named Shebna 
substitutes, in a way disallowed to the historian or exegete, the abstract 
possibility for the actual reality which to all appearance is alone war- 
ranted. Evidently this hypothesis, which is also approved by Riietschi 
in the second edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie (art. Sebna”’), is 
of purely dogmatic origin. Having read in Isa., chap. 22, that the 
prophet commissioned by Yahweh threatened Shebna with the speedy 
loss of his position and removal to a foreign country, these interpreters 
are not satisfied with a mere partial fulfilment of the prophecy, since 
they presume that the divine threat could not have failed of complete 
accomplishment. We shall see more definitely afterward how injuri- 
ously this dogmatic presupposition has affected exegesis. 
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6. In his exposition of our passage, which first appeared in the 
year 1714, Vitringa, who explicitly declares the closing verse easy, 
z. ¢., requiring no special elucidation, and, with the great majority of 
expositors, rightly understands it of the fall of Shebna, gives an inter- 
esting account of his view of the fulfilment of this prophecy. He 
thinks that Shebna had attained to the high office of steward, probably 
under Ahaz—an hypothesis, not in itself improbable, in which he had 
been preceded by Hugo Grotius and which we meet again in the 
writings of H. Ewald (Gesch. des Volkes Israel, third edition, Vol. 
III, pp. 370, 663; Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, second edition, 
Vol. I, p. 401). Moreover, Vitringa infers from vs. 18 that Shebna, 
after being dismissed in disgrace, fled in shame and fear secretly 
to Assyria or Babylon in the same stately chariot in which he was 
wont to appear in Jerusalem, with a view to stirring up the king 
of Assyria against Hezekiah. In this flight, which took place not long 
before the campaign of Sennacherib, the prophecy had its first fulfil- 
ment. After the unfortunate issue of that campaign, Shebna closed 
his career in ignominy under Assyrian rule. Vitringa will not allow 
that this Shebna who, according to the threatening of the prophet, 
was to die far from Jerusalem, was identical with the one mentioned 
in 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f., and supports this supposition of several per- 
sons of the same name, forced upon him by orthodox dogmatics, by 
pointing out the improbability that Hezekiah, in sending to Isaiah, 
would employ as his messenger an enemy of that prophet. This diffi- 
culty quite disappears, as will be shown, if only we do not proceed on 
the untenable presupposition of a complete fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Winer also does not doubt that Shebna, who had recommended 
the alliance with Egypt, was really dismissed, according to the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and that Eliakim mentioned by Isaiah was his 
successor; but he thinks that ‘“‘Shebna, a8 is often the case with such 
favorites, was not wholly removed from the court; he held the less 
considerable and influential office of a "§D, probably, just as nowa- 
days retiring ministers may be appointed ambassadors or chiefs of 
provinces.” Schenkel, in his Bibel-Lexicon, not only supposes that 
Shebna had provoked the anger of the prophet by his arrogance and 
harshness, but adds also the doubtful supposition that he had aroused 
the jealousy of Hezekiah by locating his sepulcher near the tombs of 
the kings. Nevertheless, because he knew how to make himself indis- 
pensable to the king, he retained the confidential position of a royal 
scribe, and then, after the invasion of the Assyrians under Sennacherib, 
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his relations with Isaiah had improved. Emphasizing especially vs. 
21, Cornill, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1884, p. 97, makes the just remark : 
“The invective against Shebna deals less with the person of this 
dignitary than with Jerusalem suffering through the abuse of his 
official power.” Unprejudiced criticism, it seems to me, cannot pos- 
sibly see in the term father a title. So H. Ewald conjectured that, 
with the removal of Shebna to another official position, the chief 
gravamen against him, namely, the promotion of unworthy favorites, 
was obviated, and that there was a real amendment on Shebna’s part, 
just as Riehm, in view of Isa 37: 2, presupposes his repentance, unless 
a different person is spoken of under the same name. 

7. For the understanding of this and every prophetical passage it 
is important that we form a correct view of the relation of the king to 
the prophet, such as we miss in J. G. Eichhorn and many other writers. 
This famous representative of the so-called rationalismus vulgaris says, 
Joc. cit.: “It seems to have belonged to the duties of a court prophet 
among the Hebrews to announce to the first minister of state the 
displeasure of the king, when he had incurred it, together with the 
punishment of his transgression ; and to report to those who obtained 
an office at court that they were appointed to their posts. Such an 
announcement, whereby Isaiah at one time informed the overseer of 
the palace, Shebna, of his removal from his office, and in the king’s 
name declared Eliakim his successor, survives in this section.”” These 
acts of dismissal and nomination on the part of the court prophet in the 
name of the king are supposed by Eichhorn to have been performed 
at the same time in Yahweh’s name, “since the king regarded him- 
self as the deputy of Jehovah, the invisible king of the land.” More- 
over, he thinks that ‘‘Shebna, who was sent along with Eliakim in 
the capacity of scribe to Sennacherib’s generals, must either have been 
a different person from the overseer of the palace or, if he was the 
same person, the decree of banishment must have been canceled, the 
dismissal must have been modified, and altered to a transference to 
an inferior post.” Gesenius rightly rejects this view of the relation 
existing between the king and the prophet, and employs against it, 
not only the analogy of other prophecies which, like the present, 
refer to a single individual (cf Amos 7:17; Jer. 28:15 ff.; 29:21 ff.; 
39:13 ff.), but also the circumstance of its apparently incomplete 
fulfilment. 

However much I assent to Gesenius’ view that Isaiah is not here 
spoken of as the executor of a royal commission, I do not find that 
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this scholar has attained a quite correct view of the relation of the 
king to the prophet. In his commentary he describes Shebna as the 
head of the party opposed to the prophet, and says: “Just at a point 
of time when he believed that his position was most secure he lost 
the confidence of the king who, as always (?), gave heed willingly to 
the advice of the prophet; his fall was determined, and now (?) the 
prophet through this utterance gives vent to his just displeasure with 
him, announcing, along with his dismissal, his exile (7. ¢., his expulsion 
from the land). Apparently this latter punishment was not inflicted ; 
the king confined himself to a change of officials, or he was received 
again into favor. That such prophecies were rather maledictions and 
execrations than properly predictions plainly appears from Amos 7:17. 
Here it is further especially noteworthy that no (?) reason is given for 
the punishment denounced upon Shebna. No doubt, however (unless 
something has fallen out before this passage), it must be attributed to 
the general reason that Shebna belonged to the irreligious anti-theo- 
cratic party.” Yet for one who can sufficiently place himself in the 
spirit and aim of this prophecy, the prophet by no means fails in 
indicating reasons for the divine threat of judgment. The attentive 
reader who notes how Shebna’s successor is described as a servant of 
Yahweh, 7. ¢., a pious man (vs. 20), and as a benefactor of the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem and the house of Judah (vs. 21), can easily infer the 
possession of the opposite of those virtues by Eliakim’s predecessor, 
and can presume, on Shebna’s part, the want of the fear of God as 
well as ruthless oppression of the people. 

Vitringa, not satisfied with the literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
speaks also of a mystical fulfilment on account of Rev. 3:7. He 
thinks that, because the description of the Savior as the possessor of 
the key of David in this passage of the Apocalypse refers to Isa. 22: 22, 
Eliakim is plainly a type of Christ. One might fancy that Jewish 
expositors, biased by the typical view of the person of Eliakim (cf also 
Heb. 3: 6) current among Christians, may have been led to an unfavor- 
able idea of this man, so that they ascribe to him a nepotism of an 
objectionable kind. But this idea is shown to be false from the fact 
that even in the pre-Christian Greek translation, although it is well 
known that the Septuagint is rather to be treated as the oldest exposi- 
tion than as an aid to textual criticism, we find the erroneous applica- 
tion of the title of house steward to a temple official, and that 
Jerome (cf. Rosenmiiller, Scholia, p. 153) following the Targum at vs. 25, 
remarks : “ Quod autem ait: in die illa auferetur paxillus, qui fixus fuerat 
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in loco fideli e¢ guae segquuntur, multi ad Sobnam referunt, quod Eliakim 
infixo paxillo, prior paxillus, qui infixus fuerat, corruat. Sed quia 
sequitur, et peribit quod pependerat in eo, guod dejecto Sobna nequa- 
quam factum est, intelligimus hoc dict, quod deposito Sobna pontificatum 
accepertt Eliacim, cuius sacerdotit dignitatem subvertit extrema captivitas.” 
Here the words “‘guod dejecto Sobna nequaguam factum est” again 
plainly betray the fact that the exegesis is dependent on the dogmatic 
view. The reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim is only apparently appli- 
cable if we go back mechanically to vs. 23. Here, at any rate, Elia- 
kim is denoted by 3" or nail, so that from a superficial consideration 
one may believe himself justified in viewing IMF in vs. 25 as so refer- 
ring back to vs. 23 that the announcement of Eliakim’s fall is thereby 
intended. But an unprejudiced exegesis, which has its glance directed 
to the whole of this section, can only agree with Rosenmiiller in 
accepting the view of Raschi and Kimchi, fully stated by him, which 
regards vs. 25 as announcing the fall of Shebna, who was at that time 
still in possession of the highest office under the king. 

I. A. Dathe remarks clearly and aptly at vs. 25: “Quoniam Elia- 
kimo constans et stabilis fortuna in munere suo promissa fuerat, non 
probabile videtur, de eodem in hoc versu esse sermonem. Sed videtur 
propheta denuo lapsum Sebnae praedicere et in eum transferre eundem 
tropum a clavo desumptum, quo de Eliakimo fuerat usus ;” only instead of 
the repeated videfur a stronger expression would have been more appro- 
priate. The force of the context is clearly given by the analysis of John 
Piscator in his Bibe/werk (Herborn, 1644) in the following words: 
“ Depositio Sebnae a praefectura aulae indicatur primo verbis proprits, v. 
19: deinde amplificatur antithesi disparatorum, quatenus praefectura illa 
promittitur Eliakimo, vv. 20 sqqg. Postremo illustratur simili exemptionis 
paxilli e pariete, v. 25.’ Piscator speaks briefly and to the point at 
the last verse: “[ Paxillus iste] praefectus aulae, Schebna. Metaphora ex 
collatione versus 23.” 

8. The stricture expressed in section 7, against Eichhorn and 
Gesenius, of having erroneously conceived the relation of the king to 
the prophet, cannot be directed against Duhm, inasmuch as this 
scholar, for whom only vss. 15—18, excluding 1548, could have “ quite 
properly belonged to Isaiah,” expresses the view that “ undoubtedly 
the high official was quite passive before the formidable man of God, 
and the scene, which certainly did not occur in absolute privacy, was 
so far already a signal humiliation for the upstart.””’ The words with 
which Isaiah, at the end of vs. 18, brands the great man as the 
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disgrace of the king’s house equally show the bold spirit of the intrepid 
prophet, and his steadfast conviction that as the messenger of the 
Lord Yahweh of hosts, he must personally announce to the potentate 
his doom of speedy dismissal from his high office. Himself inwardly 
assured of the divine will, the prophet, who had no respect of persons, 
certainly took even the king by surprise with the announcement of this 
dismissal, especially as the promotion of Eliakim was immediately con- 
nected with it, the latter being an outstanding man in Jerusalem, well 
known to the king and the whole court. Hezekiah carried out the 
divine will by substituting Eliakim for Shebna as the highest state 
official. The prophecy of Isaiah, as we may suppose with Ewald (cf 6), 
was not fruitless, since in any case it made an end of the promotion of 
unworthy favorites. The removal of Shebna would have been a half 
measure, had it not brought in a better successor. We need not, how- 
ever, with Piscator, influenced by the inadmissible idea of a complete 
fulfilment of the prophecy, have recourse to the very improbable sup- 
position that Shebna was delivered up to the Assyrians by the king, 
and so was carried off to Assyria. The merit of the man of God suf- 
fers no abatement, although Shebna did not die in the far East, but, 
in spite of the literal meaning of vs. 18, at Jerusalem. Therefore 
Isaiah did not find it necessary to suppress his prophecy against 
Shebna on account of its presumably mere partial fulfilment. On the 
contrary he has, with his wonted skill, recorded this prophecy, which 
is of course not a prediction. And this skill is shown, according to 
the correct analysis of Piscator (cf 7), in the fact that not only the 
beginning, but the continuation and conclusion, of the prophecy refer 
to Shebna’s deposition. 

On the other hand, Duhm is wrong in saying: “It is strange that 
Isaiah should appoint the new minister.” It is certainly self-evident 
that such depositions and appointments were the prerogative of the 
king, not of the so-called court prophet. While Duhm regards vss. 
15-18 quite intelligible, the address to Eliakim appears to him “full 
of difficulties.” But these difficulties are only such as the expositor 
himself has made. Even more than at the appointment of the new 
minister Duhm wonders at the circumstance “that Isaiah sought at the 
same time to promote his whole family.” If the prophet had really 
wished only to say that the advancement of a certain man to the first 
office under the king would, as is still the case everywhere, bring 
increased influence to his whole kindred, he would have passed over in 
silence the advancement of his whole family, which, as a self-evident 
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matter, required no special mention. Ed. Reuss (Die Propheten, 
Braunschweig, 1892, p. 179) remarks more appropriately on vss. 23 f.: 
“All these figures offend our taste: the fastened nail means the secure 
position of the new minister; the following words say that all his 
relatives, without distinction of merit or of the social position of indi- 
viduals, will Aavg upon this nail. Nowadays this is called nepotism, 
camaraderie, etc. In the ancient East it was the rule. A famous 
example was that of the Barmakides at the court of the Abbassides. 
The vessels are just the members of the family in the widest sense. 
Isaiah certainly did not mean thereby to assail the honor of his patron 
or protégé.” Only through unjustifiably reading a meaning into these 
verses which emphasize Eliakim’s ability can we find in them any 
charge of nepotism. We have rather to concur with the famous Hugo 
Grotius, who remarks at vs. 21, “ Optime voce patris expressit boni 
magistratus officium,” and then explains vs. 25 as follows: ‘“Sodna 
remoto, simul removebuntur omnes ejus Cclientelae. Volunt enim novi 
magistri aulae ministros per totam aulam habere sibi obnoxios.” “It is 
quite unaccountable, however,” continues Duhm, “that Isaiah, in the 
same breath (with the promotion of the whole family), announces the 
downfall in disgrace of the newly appointed minister — for that vs. 25 
applies to Shebna, not to Eliakim, is only the solution of a desperate 
exegesis.” I am quite willing to admit that we have here to do with a 
question of exegesis. Duhm’s faulty exposition is the cause of his 
violent critical operations. When he calls the only warranted exegesis 
desperate, I think this predicate should rather be applied to his truly 
desperate double assumption. Duhm regards vss. 19-23 “as the addi- 
tion inserted by someone who had 36:3 before his eyes, and perhaps 
one who was somehow interested in the family of Eliakim,” and he 
holds vss. 24 f. as “‘another addition by one who was an enemy of the 
family of Eliakim, and who, therefore, cannot have lived before the 
exile. Vss. 15-18 were probably composed during the reign of Heze- 
kiah.” We shall see that Cheyne (cf 3) is not the only one who 
has followed his leadership in regard to this double assumption. 

g. In proof of my assertion, which I have intentionally thus can- 
didly stated, an exegesis of this who/e passage is not required; this 
will appear also if we fix our attention briefly on the only word of vs. 
15 (cf. 4) which has not yet been discussed. I mean the expression 
1200 , which is also without importance for my assertion, and in regard 
to whose meaning opinions still differ. Riietschi, though he rightly 
allows that their downfall was announced through Isaiah to Shebna 
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and his whole circle of relatives, wrongly said in 1861 (cf Herzog, 
Real.-Enc., 1st ed., XIV, 172) that (20, along with the immediately 
following words mam >p “WN, refers to the house steward. This 
error was probably occasioned by Luther’s translation, “Gehe hinein 
zum Schatzmeister Sebna, dem Hofmeister,” which, as a free transla- 
tion, has in the revised German Volksbibel® received no correction, 
because a correction appeared unessential for the meaning. Luther, 
indeed, chose different German words for the two different expres- 
sions, since he rendered 0 by “treasurer” and the succeeding words 
by “governor of the palace.” The new editor of Gesenius’ Hand- 
worterbuch, Frants Buhl, translates 120 by “Pfleger,” “ Verwalter” 


(“ guardian,” “steward’’), but he thinks it doubtful whether the word is 
to be derived from a special Hebrew verb i20 , ‘to care for,” “tend,” 
“take charge of,” which occurs, perhaps as a Canaanism, in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters (Zettschr. fiir Assyr., 6, 248), or whether, along with 
20, it is an older equivalent of the Assyrian Saknu (7. ¢., “ prefect,” 
“superintendent ;” cf. Isa. 41: 25), and compares the nic , or “ provi- 
sion cities,” mentioned, e. g., Exod. 1:11, which Ed. ‘Konig (Syntax, 
§ 267@) explains as “seats of government.” Besides the masculine 


6 While referring to my treatise, Die berichtigte Lutherbibel, Rectoratsrede, mit 
Anmerkungen (Berlin, 1894, pp. 66, 8vo), I may for various reasons call attention to 
the importance of the German Volksbibel. The revised edition of Luther’s German 
translation, which was prepared by a commission of the German Evangelical Church 
Conference, and which has now been officially adopted in nearly all Germany, can, as 
we know, be compared, as regards fidelity to the original text, neither with the 
English version of 1611 nor with many later versions which have risen on Luther’s 
shoulders, ¢. g., the Ziirich Bible for 1868, which has been revised anew after the 
original text, and which gives at vs. 15 the rendering, “Go in to this steward (Ver- 
walter), to Sebna, who is set over the house.”” The commendable principles to which 
the pious translators of the Authorized Version were devoted Paul Haupt has printed 
in the introduction to Cheyne’s translation (pp. ix—xii), doubtless to the benefit of 
many learned German despisers of the Vol/ksdibel. One very often finds in English 
writings on biblical subjects all sorts of observations on the renderings of the Author- 
ized Version and their justification. In this way biblical scholars of English speech 
fulfil a duty to their country and the church, and contribute to making the true sense 
of the words of the Bible, on which all Protestant confessions, in opposition to those 
of the Romish and Greek churches, are founded, ever more accessible to the laity. 
My sincere desire is that many German scholars also will become more sensible of 
their duty in this respect, bearing in mind that only the best that can be done in 
setting forth the Hebraica veritas is good enough for the people. As a member of the 
committee of revisers who were officially charged at Halle in 1871-90 to bring 
Luther’s Bible into a form better corresponding with the original text, I know the 
need of the revised edition better than perhaps any Old Testament theologian now 
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participle, Siegfried and Stade’s Hebrew Zexicon mentions also the 
feminine form ni50, 1 Kings 1: 2, 4,2. ¢., “female attendant.” J. D. 
Michaelis (Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraica, p- 1756), who specially 
builds upon the Arabic pw , familiaris fuit, tries two different deri- 
vations, which lead him to the same signification, ‘“ chamberlain” 
(familiaris, i. ¢., amicus regis), and thinks that Shebna was the first 
among the chamberlains of Hezekiah. Gesenius compares 1 Kings 
4:5 and 1 Macc. 11:26f., and regards the “king’s friend” as his 
councilor. The Authorized Version, in its translation “treasurer,” to 
which Cheyne prefers “prefect,” follows, with Luther, the Targum, 
Ibn-Ezra, and others, and goes back to the already mentioned passage 
Exod. 1:11. Perfectly untenable is Doederlein’s view, which is well 
controverted by Rosenmiiller, viz., that }2D is to be explained accord- 


ing to Eccl. 9:15 f. as artifex and the 5p before Shebna as ro, as if 
the matter concerned the actual builder of the mausoleum engaged by 
Shebna. 


10. After having, at the first verse, conceded only a small textual 
error (cf. 4), viz., bp instead of 58 (cf. Ewald, Ausfithrliches Lehrbuch, 
§ 217#,and A. Noordtrij, Het Hebreeuwsche Voorsetsel bx, Leiden, 1896, 


living. Yet I cannot express myself with sufficient severity in regard to the utterly 
absurd review in which the otherwise highly deserving Paul de Lagarde expressed 
his sentence of condemnation (Géttinger gel. Anz., 1885, pp. 57-96) upon the so-called 
Probe-Bibel. By the Probe-Bibel, which appeared in 1883, just 400 years after Luther’s 
birth, is meant the first preliminary impression of the revised Bible carried out under 
commission of the Eisenach Church Conference, which, after the end of the second 
revision, was for some years subjected to the public judgment, in order that as wide a 
circle as possible might participate in the revision. At length, after the numerous 
suggestions which came in had been examined and used, the Prode-Bibel was issued 
in the revised edition, and since 1892 has been used by innumerable German-speaking 
Evangelical Christians. If the Prode-Bidel, whose divergences from the common 
editions of the Luther Bible were indicated by special type, was a valuable improve- 
ment on the German Vo/ksdibel, and an aid to its understanding, still one was quite 
justified in wishing that the final third revision should betray less anxiety to cling to 
Luther’s literal and now partly antiquated forms, and should go farther in improving 
the sense. This wish has been fulfilled as far as was possible in the given circum- 
stances. The revision committee did not trouble itself about the opposition of the 
orthodox, to whom the whole work of correction appeared doubtful, or at least super- 
fluous for the people who had the catechism and hymn-book in their hands, and just 
as little about the view, verging on the Catholic prohibition of the Bible, expressed 
by P. de Lagarde (concerning whose anti-Protestant leanings see Beyschlag’s Deutsch- 
evangelische Blatter of April, 1891; cf also Websky’s Protestantische Monatshefte, 1899, 
p. 286), or about the doctrinaire ideas of dry-as-dust scholars who would have only 
the theologians read the Bible. With some degree of success the assured results of 
exegetical inquiry of the post-Reformation centuries have been incorporated into the 
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pp- 90-112), and having rejected more radical proposals of that kind, 
we shall require the supposition of alterations neither for the consonant 
text nor for the pointing in the remaining verses. While asserting 
this, I think it not superfluous to remark that a sound critic of the 
text has nothing to do with all sorts of possible alterations, but can 
accept only such corrections as bear the stamp of probability. This is 
not the case with the alterations and suggestions proposed at Isa. 
22:17-19. Rather we must regard these collectively from a scientific 
standpoint as retrograde steps, in comparison with the older correct 
view of the passages in question, or as superfluous, as in the case of 
the transposition of vs. 164, which we have already (4) mentioned. 
In vs.17 J. D. Michaelis (Anmerkungen fiir Ungelehrte, 1779, p. 124) 
would point "35 according to Ps. 52:3 as “ia5 and translate it “thou 
robber,” just as he finds that the address ‘‘thou murderer” suited the 
Doeg carried over from 1 Sam. 22:9 in the inscription of the psalm. 
In connection with the explanation of "35, which Duhm translates as 
“hero” (He/d) and Cheyne much better as “mighty man,” what Well- 
hausen says on Ps. 52 is worthy of remark: “The person addressed is 
not an alien tyrant, but a Jew in high position (cf, e. g., Isa. 22:15).” I 
regard it also as unnecessary, following the example of Ps. 52 : 3, to prefix, 
German Volks- und Kirchenbibel. However much may still remain to be desired, it 
may yet be confidently maintained that, although only such changes were allowed as, 
while conforming to the original text, appeared to be, from the point of view of edifica- 
tion, important and unquestionable, the revised edition is based on literary, exegetical, 
and linguistic studies such as have never been hitherto applied in so thorough and 
comprehensive a way to any edition of the Luther Bible. 

The revision committee was composed of university professors and practical 
theologians very expert in Scripture, who not only came from different German- 
speaking regions, but also represented different theological and ecclesiastical tenden- 
cies. Thus, if not an absolute, yet a considerable, guarantee was given that in the 
changes made on the basis of the original text mere subjective inclinations would not 
determine the results. Therefore I specially recommend a comparison of the Prode- 
Bibel of 1883 and the final revised edition with the earlier copies of the Luther Bible 
widely disseminated by the German and by the British Bible Society. I make this 
recommendation the more confidently from the circumstance that an expositor so far 
above all affectation of superiority as T. K. Cheyne (Zin/ettung, p. 34, note 2) at 
Isa. 7:15 appeals against Luther and certain expositors to the revised Bible, in 
which not only Delitzsch, but also Bertheau, Riehm, Schlottmann, and others have 
decidedly rejected Luther’s view. Just because a large percentage of its corrections 
of the Luther Bible are really the result of a sound exegesis, the revised Halle edition, 
which is now printed in different parts of Germany, can be recommended as an exe- 
getical help. Certainly it is not authorities, but simply and solely good reasons, which 
have to decide matters in science. Yet, on the other hand, one knows that four eyes, 
not to say thirty, may easily see things which escape two. 
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with Duhm, the article to the vocative, taking it from the foregoing 
word, which he would read budu (cf. Ed. Konig, Syntax, § 2206 and 
§329v). Duhm and Cheyne are right, however, in following the Peshito, 
Aug. Pfeiffer, and others in considering "23 as vocative (cf. Ed. Kénig, 
Syntax, §§ 285 f.) and reject the translation Manneswurf preferred by 
Delitzsch. For the rest, Cheyne, who lets the Hebrew text stand at vs. 
174, had no need to leave untranslated the dwag Xey. here occurring, 
because he rejects Duhm’s false interpretation of it as “ too violent.” 
No doubt Siegfried and Stade’s Lexicon declares vs. 17 to be corrupt, 
appealing in evidence thereof (cf, however, J. D. Michaelis, Supplem., 
p. 1883) to the Septuagint, which, however, it must be remembered, is in 
the case of the book of Isaiah a bad translation. Certainly the Septua- 
gint, which, according to the Lexicon just mentioned, must have used 
the reading UI, was led astray by Lev. 13 :45, and Hugo Grotius, 
in accordance with that verse, believes that Shebna was threatened with 
leprosy, while Piscator translates amicit te splendide, in order to 
set vs. 18 (Sed arctissime convolvet te, ut pilam, |projicietque| in terram, 
etc.) in striking contrast. Along with Buhl, who translates fold together 
(zusammenwickeln), or still better with Hitzig, Delitzsch, etc., who give 
seize ( fassen), fasten up (packen),1 find it easy to clear myself of the 
imputation of bringing in a vorepov mpérepov. This imputation appears 
quite intelligible, since unquestionably the order of time in the trans- 
actions could only be that Shebna was first seized, then rolled up into 
a clue, and finally slung far away. Yet Hitzig in his Commentary 
(Heidelberg, 1833), which perhaps with good reason (cf. Herzog, Prot. 
Real-Encyclop., second edition, VI, p. 168) is regarded as the best of 
his exegetical works, has sufficiently shown that Isaiah here follows a 
genuine Hebrew idiom which occurs even in prose. The prophet, in 
the impetuosity of his address, effectively puts first what is most 
important, and says Yahweh will hurl Shebna far away from his stately 
sepulcher, wherein he had hoped at some time to be laid, and then 
brings in the middle clauses which he had passed over in his haste. 
Since Hitzig, as it seems to me, has greatly contributed, by the weight 
of his authority, to the erroneous reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim which 
has become more current of late, and since this eminent exegete often 
(cf. Herzog, Prot. Real-Enc., loc. cit., p. 171,and Frankenberg’s Hand- 
kommentar zu den Spriichen, p. 17) loses himself in the details of logical 
connection, his right exposition of vs. 17@ must be all the more highly 
rated. Finally, whoever finds this half verse too short may, with 
Duhm, bring over into it the vocative “O man!” 
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Also at vs. 18 we must unhesitatingly refer the fixing of the con- 
sonant text back to Isaiah himself. It is a matter of indifference for 


the sense whether, with Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 1187, we regard “IID as 


GS-- 
comparatio decurtata, and with Buhl, who compares OS, understand it 


according to the Mishna Hebrew as “ball,” or whether, as I prefer it, 
we consider 5 here, not as a radical, but as a prepositional consonant ; 
so, ¢. g., does A. Schultens (Animadversiones philo., Amstelaedami 1709, 
Pp. 343 ff.), who for Isa. 29:3 emphasizes the improbability of a 
repeated comparatio decurtata in eadem voce; cf. also Ed. Konig (Syntax, 
§ 299%). It also makes little difference whether we take the emphati- 
cally repeated m0, corresponding to the thrice given [IB of vs. 16, 
in the usual meaning of “thither,” or, like the sonorous closing word 
of the book of Ezekiel, in the sense of “there.” Ed. Kénig (Syntax, 
§ 3304) says that, through a certain obscuration of the linguistic sense, 
mad was partly or wholly used for “there.” According to Ewald 
(§ 216d@), who rightly takes =a as “there,” this small word, which 
shows the remains of an old case, had become further shortened into 
pw, “there.” I may refer to the German dort, which (cf. Moriz 
Heyne, Deutsches Worterb., Leipzig, 1890) originally denoted the 
direction, but which already in O. H. German served to indicate the 
idea of abiding, and to the equivalent form dorten, amplified for the 
sake ofeuphony. When Piscator translates, 27 movieris ibique (desinent) 
curricula tua magnifica, O ignominia, etc., only the cessation of exist- 
ence artificially inferred from the idea of death is false, but otherwise 
the translation is correct. The Authorized Version, which, in spite of 
the accentuation, follows the Targum, has, “and there the chariots of 
thy glory (shall be) the shame of thy Lord’s house,” thus mistaking 
the address at the close of vs. 18; incommon with this Duhm has 
“chariots of honor,” while Cheyne, with Piscator, Hitzig, etc., gives 
the better rendering “thy splendid chariots.” It is scarcely permis- 
sible with Eichhorn, Delitzsch, etc., to translate, in brief succession, 
“there” and then “thither.” Cheyne’s translation, “thither shalt thou 
go to die and thither will go,” etc., is preferable. As Delitzsch justly 
says: “The dignitary riding in a lordly equipage is even then occu- 
pied with directing the building of a hereditary sepulcher;” and 
the plural “chariots” likewise suggests that for Shebna, after his 
dismissal, 7. ¢., after the loss of the highest official position in Jeru- 
salem, there remains nothing further than to ride off with his gor- 
geous chariots toa distant land. According to Dillmann, the mention 
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of chariots is a derisive touch, since these would no longer belong to 
the exiled man. 

11. After having discussed vss. 17, 18, we pass on to vs. 19, which, 
according to Hitzig, develops a consequence of both the foregoing 
verses, inasmuch as Shebna’s expulsion to a foreign land at the same 
time left his office vacant. In regard to the first word, TRS, I do 
not wonder that the use of the first person here is a difficulty to many 
expositors, because both before and afterward God is spoken of in the 
third person. In opposition to Luzzatto, who in vs. 19 would make 
the king the subject, Delitzsch rightly emphasizes the view that in each 
half of the verse Yahweh must be the subject. Neither the translation 
of Ed. Reuss nor the note which he appends to it appears to me justi- 
fied ; the translation runs: “I spurn thee away from the post! Thou 
shalt be dragged down from thy place!” and the note: “/—thus 
indignantly speaks Isaiah, and it may be doubted whether Isaiah puts 
himself here in place of God or lets God himself speak.” While I 
agree, however, with Duhm and Cheyne that in both halves of the verse 
Yahweh is the actor, I must blame these scholars for unjustifiably find- 
ing a stumbling-block in the change of person, and in regard to 
textual criticism countenancing here a regrettable retrograde step. 
We read in Cheyne’s critical edition, p. 108: “TOs, Houb., 
Lowth, Bredenk., Duhm, Gratz, with Peshita and Vulg.; Massoretic 
text or.” By putting this among the examples adduced of an 
abrupt transition from one person to another, the grammar of 
Gesenius- Kautzsch, § 144/, assumes the correctness of the text in these 
places, as others had done before. Already Hitzig, in both his trans- 
lations of Isaiah, even in that of the prophetic books which appeared 
in 1854, had found no occasion to alter the text, as he openly shared 
the view of Gesenius, “‘that it must not be regarded as a various read- 
ing when the Alex., Syr., and Vulg. make the persons agree.” Cer- 
tainly the text-critical value of the Septuagint for particular books (e. g., 
Samuel, Kings, Ezekiel) has been rated very highly, but for other 
books (e. g., Isaiah, Job, Daniel) it is just the other way; and, in spite 
of Néldeke and Wellhausen, this truth is unfortunately not sufficiently 
considered by many expositors in our own day. Dillmann’s assertion 
(Der Prophet Jesaja, Leipzig, 1890, p. 41) is perfectly right that the 
Septuagint version of Isaiah “swarms with corrupt readings, omissions, 
and misconceptions.” Even in those correct glosses which are not 
open to this charge one cannot accept offhand a reading which differs 
from the ordinary Hebrew text. Thus it is altogether absurd for 
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Lowth at vs. 15 to insert xai elwdv dur in the text. And Duhm’s pro- 
cedure appears to me perfectly unwarrantable when, on the basis of a 
false textual criticism, he claims as his literary-critical or historical dis- 
covery the emendation found in the first person. To quote his own 
words, Duhm thinks “the editor who added to the original text lets 
Yahveh speak in the first person, while Isaiah spoke of him in the third.” 
But this distinction between the editor and Isaiah has no sound basis, 
being dependent upon the supposition that vs. 19 comes post festum, 
because the official driven into exile no longer required to be dragged 
from his place. Duhm is inclined to the view that vss. 19-23 were 
added by someone who at the end of vs. 15 identified the steward or 
manager with Shebna, and besides he gives the following conjecture in 
regard to the first of those verses: ‘This verse was introduced the 
better to bring in the substitution of Eliakim for the foreigner, per- 
haps also because vss. 17 f. were not fulfilled if Shebna is there meant.” 
The Vav commencing vs. 19, which Piscator renders by the Latin xam 
(propulsabo te [ingutt| de statione tua), while Eichhorn and Gesenius do 
not express it in their translation, we may freely translate as “‘ Yea” 
(cf. Ps. 90: 19), or as “And so.” However much the reference of the 
two verbs to the dismissal of Shebna as an already accomplished fact — 
a view which Umbreit thinks in itself possible —conflicts with the syntax, 
we may unhesitatingly, with Ewald, render Vav by “So.” Gesenius 
has plainly said that “the prophet, as his habit is, places the literal 
description in vs. 19 after the figurative expression for expulsion in 
vss. 16,17,” and Ewald expands this in somewhat artificial language by 
his remark at vss. 17-19, (Isaiah has) “ first expressed himself at vss. 17, 
18a with uncommon power and penetrating severity, only finally at 
vs. 19 descending to a milder form of speech, passing then also from 
the first to the third person as in 14:30.” In reference to the else- 
where occurring change of person, Rosenmiiller rightly finds fault with 
Lowth for appealing to the Syriac and Vulgate, when he says: “ solent 
hi interpretes, non minus quam nostri, permutationes illas sibt insolitas 
vitare. Sic Alexandrino verbum utrumque persona secunda passiva red- 
dere placutt;” and he remarks on the collective singular a0 in vs. 21, 
for which several codices, cited by Kennicott and De Rossi, give the 
plural: “inde guod Alexandrinus cum ceteris interpretibus veteribus in 
plurali vertit, nihil certi potest colligi.”” What I have already adduced 
in regard to the textual criticism of this section will be sufficient, so 
that I have no need to repeat what I have remarked, in the Zheol. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1888, pp. 576-80, in regard to the manufacturing 
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of conjectures which is now in fashion, and also regarding the over- 
estimate of the Septuagint. 

12. Before I now consider more closely how, following Hitzig’s 
precedent, Duhm was led to his complicated hypothesis (cf. 3 and 8), 
I remark that Rudolph Kittel, one of the latest workers in this field, 
has the doubtful merit of having introduced, in the Aurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch (Leipzig, 1898), in place of the correct interpre- 
tation of his three predecessors, Knobel, Diestel, and Dillmann, the 
reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim. Kittel could appeal for this erroneous 
exposition to a goodly array of authorities already cited by Dillmann, 
and the names of the Targum, Jerome, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Drechsler, 
Delitzsch, Bredenkamp, and von Orelli have perhaps imposed upon 
many readers. He might have appealed also to the learned Pietist, J. 
H. Michaelis, whose short notes in the Halle Bible of 1720 are specially 
interesting. For this worthy expositor, as for Vitringa (cf 7), 
Eliakim is a type of the Christ, and Michaelis shows with special clear- 
ness whither the dogmatic exegesis leads. The pious theologian of 
Halle explains the beginning of vs. 25, ‘‘in die adversus gentem Judae- 
orum,” but cites, in support of this, not the foregoing NAM pra of 
vs. 20, but vs. 5; then he remarks in regard to the falling of the nail 
which is repeated from vs. 23, “Mors Eltakimi non ipst, qui figuram 
gessit Christi Jesu, sed domuit Juda in poenam praedicitur,” although the 
reference in our passage (vs. 18) is to the death of Shebna, nowhere to 
that of Eliakim. 

Hitzig rightly regards vs. 20 as the beginning of the second part 
of the section, but he wrongly makes the third part begin at vs. 24, 
while he holds, through a faulty exegesis, that vs. 24, which with vs. 25 
belongs to vss. 20-23, is a later addition. This error arises from his 
regarding vs. 24 as proclaiming the culpable nepotism of Eliakim and 
vs. 25 as describing his downfall, so that the motive in vs. 24 is stated 
before the fact of the downfall instead of being made to follow it. At 
vs. 25 Hitzig asserts that ‘the mistake is scarcely possible, yet older 
and more recent expositors have made it, of referring the nail which 
is pulled out to Shebna, of whom there is no more mention whatever. 
It is as clear as day that the nail here is the very same as that of vs. 
24.” The threat of the future downfall of Eliakim is opposed to the 
spirit of vs. 23, which promises a permanent position; therefore vs. 
25, along with the preceding verse, must be declared a later addition. 
The allegation that downfall and permanence are contradictory is 
indisputable. The conclusion, correct in itself, drawn from the 
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alleged contradiction of vss. 23 and 25, would be likewise indisputable, 
if the premise was not false, whereas it rests upon a faulty exposition 
of vs. 25 by a scholar who loses himself in details of logical connec- 
tion (cf 7 and to). As to this, Hitzig expresses himself uncertainly, 
deeming that Isaiah may have concluded the second part at vs. 23, and 
supposing either that “his lord’s” had originally stood there instead 
of “his father’s,” in beautiful contrast to vs. 18, or that vs. 234 had 
been wanting at first, and that the words “for Yahweh hath said it,” 
which now stand at the end of vs. 25, had occupied its place. But 
when Hitzig says at vs. 24 that Isaiah drops the figure of the glorious 
throne (vs. 234) and returns to the first figure (vs. 23a), or to that of 
the nail, he asserts at the same time that 79235 in vs. 24a must mean 
something else than in vs. 234, for “ renown,” “pomp,” accords neither 
with “sprouts” nor with the expression “all the small vessels” which 
comprises his whole(?) kindred. Along with Luther and the Author- 
ized Version, I can only regard it highly improbable that the same 
word should have a different sense in vs. 24a from what it has imme- 
diately before in vs. 234, and I hold it as an unwarranted assertion that 
the whole kindred was denoted by the phrase “all the small vessels.” 
In reality, the author of vss. 24 f. is the same Isaiah who has announced 
the call of Eliakim in quite general terms in vs. 20, and who first in 
vs. 21, through the bestowal of Shebna’s robe and girdle, has desig- 
nated him as the latter’s successor, in order to proclaim to him in 
express terms the transference to him of the official dignity. It is 
the same writer who then in vs. 22, in connection with the just-men- 
tioned (vs. 21a) official dress, has assigned to Eliakim the dignity of 
grand vizier, Arab. es) , #. é., according to Freytag, “administrator ret- 


“7 


publicae et vicarius principis” (from the verb wasara, Arab. py Rt, 


bortavit, sustinutt, sc. onus grave; of. Isa.g:5), in other words, the high- 
est office under the figure of the key upon his shoulder, and who 
finally in vs. 23 has indicated the permanence and brilliancy of this 
dignity under the two figures of the firmly driven nail (vs. 23@) and 
of the seat of glory (vs. 234). If we now inquire why Isaiah in vs. 24 
returns to the first of these two figures, just as vs. 22 is connected with 
the first half of vs. 21, the answer is easily found. The prophet depicts 
the luster which Eliakim’s new dignity casts permanently upon his 
whole family exclusively under the figure of the nail, because he 
thereby seeks to pave the way for the transition to vs. 25, which 
announces not only the downfall of Shebna, but that of his whole con- 
nection. Simultaneously with Eliakim’s promotion falls Shebna’s whole 
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connection. The words “in that day,” repeated from vs. 20, are not put 
aimlessly at the commencement of vs. 20, and are in no wise identical 
with j27"TTN , as one might almost be led to suppose by Hitzig’s sup- 
plement hypothesis. 

Although Hitzig avoids the error into which he might have been 
led by the alleged contradiction, pointed out by him, between vss. 25 
and 23, and adheres to the genuineness of Isa. 22: 15-25, yet by aban- 
doning the unity of the section through the supposition that both the 
last verses are a later addition he has unconsciously undermined the 
view hitherto held as to the Isaianic authorship of the entire eleven 
verses. It could not escape the acuteness of Duhm that such a later 
addition must have had a different author. He is perfectly right in 
calling it ‘‘an odd idea that Yahweh’s servant Eliakim immediately upon 
his nomination should be so decidedly suspected, or rather accused, of 
nepotism, so that his downfall required to be straightway announced.” 
The exegetically false reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim makes the author 
of the supplementary passage appear an enemy of Eliakim. Duhm, 
indeed, to his regret, knows nothing whatever of what has roused the 
animosity of the writer of vss. 24f. against Eliakim and his family; 
but he has no doubt that a member of the post-exilic community 
might give vent in vss. 24 f. to his ill-will, and did really give vent to it. 
Moreover, Duhm calls vss. 24 f. an addition to an addition, which, ignor- 
ing vs. 234, connects itself with the figure in vs. 23¢; at the same 
time, he knows that Eliakim’s enemy sought by 125, instead of which 
125 would more precisely answer to the Niw% of vs. 25, to make a 
mocking word-play on the similar expression in vs. 234, and so plainly 
indeed that the lines in vs. 23 cannot be interchanged with each other. 
The first supplementer, as has already been mentioned (cf 8), must 
have written vss. 19-23 on the basis of Isa. 37: 3, where Shebna is sub- 
ordinated to Eliakim, but not yet exiled, induced by the interest 
which he perhaps took in Eliakim’s family. 

13. Having discussed Duhin’s view, which is shared by Cheyne and 
others, let us now proceed to test this hypothesis of a double addition, 
examining some reasons for it which have not yet been treated of. 
That the hypothesis rests upon a false exegesis has already, I hope, 
been sufficiently shown. It is singular that Fried. Giesebrecht, a 
very highly esteemed theologian, whose treatise on Die Berufsbe- 
gabung der alttest. Propheten (Gottingen, 1897) deals with this impor- 
tant subject in a thorough way (cf. also R. Kraetschmar in Theol. 
Litstg., 1899, col. 198-201), has followed this erroneous exposition. 
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In respect to the promise in Isa. 22:19-22 thus writes Giesebrecht 
(p. 100): “There is immediately subjoined the threatening that the 
nepotism which Eliakim was to exercise would hasten his downfall; 
he would in turn be removed from his high position. The great diffi- 
culty of these additions is obvious, and already led Hitzig and Breden- 
kamp to regard at least the prophecy of nepotism and downfall as a 
later addition of the prophet. The difficulty, however, lies deeper; it 
consists not so much in the idea of Isaiah having prophesied the 
appointment of an unworthy successor with manifest personal approval 
(cf. the broad and sympathetic depicting of Eliakim’s investiture with 
the insignia of Shebna in vss. 20-23 and the emphasizing of the ‘sure 
place’ which Eliakim would occupy) as in the idea that the prophet 
should have used his authority in order to effect by his prophetic 
word the appointment to important offices in the state. There is here, 
properly speaking, no prophecy, but an instruction couched under the 
form of a prophecy for the filling of an office. To Duhm undoubtedly 
belongs the merit of having pointed out this difficulty; he rightly 
pronounces vss. 20-23 to be an addition. We thereby relieve Isaiah 
equally of the charge of error as to the worth of the person of Eliakim 
and of encroaching upon the king’s prerogative.” Because of its clear- 
ness I have given this deliverance of Giesebrecht word for word. The 
divergence from Duhm indicated in the numbering of the verses may 
here be neglected. 

As the error ascribed to Isaiah is itself an error, the prophet needed 
no such relief as that just mentioned. Cheyne (Zindettung, p. 137) 
holds that the opinion of Delitzsch and others, viz., that Isaiah had 
written at one draft vss. 15-25, when the fate of the two high offi- 
cials which had been revealed to him at different times had already 
been fulfilled, is the result of critical prejudice, and expresses himself 
thus: “Let it once be admitted that a different hand has touched 
Isaiah’s work, and we cannot reject Hitzig’s quite natural [?] supposi- 
tion that vss. 24 and 25 are a later prose addition.” ‘The same idea 
makes its appearance, only in less courteous form, in Duhm’s words 
against Dillmann, wherein the correct view that “that day” of vs. 25 
and “that day” of vs. 20 are the same is also derided: “This rabbini- 
cal exegesis,” he says, ‘‘is the penalty paid for the obstinate refusal to 
take due account of the work of the rabbis on the writings of the 
prophets; no reader could have found out such a mathematical equa- 
tion.” Every competent critic knows that the distinguished disciple 
of Ewald just named does not at all reject the idea of glosses (cf 
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Dillmann on Isa. 3:1; 7:8) where good reasons appear for them. I 
hold it to be essentially a result of critical prejudice when Duhm 
declares that by suppressing vss. 24 f. Hitzig has only removed the 
worst difficulties, but not all, since difficulties connected with style also 
occur. In Cheyne’s translation as in Kautzsch-Guthe’s, Isa. 22: 15-25 
is not divided into poetical lines, but is treated as prose, while Duhm 
only prints vss. 24f. without the poetical form; therefore the “ First 
Addition” does not lack the poetic form. That Duhm would allow 
to both the figures in vs. 23 “‘no merit of style at all’’ may be consid- 
ered as in itself an opinion without value on a question of taste. He 
regards the juxtaposition of the figures of the nail and the seat of 
honor unpleasant, and thinks, moreover, that “for the rest we cannot 
rightly conceive how ‘his father’s house,’ his whole kindred, should be 
able to sit upon Eliakim.” In this not very witty remark he overlooks 
the fact that the figure, to which the change required by the para//e/- 
ismus membrorum \eads, must not be unduly pressed, any more than 
the figure of the nail on which perhaps one person, but not a whole 
set of relatives, can hang. Since the nail or, as we probably more 
correctly understand the word, which usually means a wooden tent-peg 
(cf. Zech. 10:4; Ezek. 15:3), the peg is, according to vs. 25 and 
Deut. 23: 14 (¢f. also Stade, § 310@), of the feminine gender, naturally it 
is Eliakim, not the tent-peg itself, that is figuratively called the seat of 
honor. The transition from the nail to the seat of honor is, moreover, 
well founded in the context (cf 12), and should rather be called 
beautiful than unpleasant. It is not difficult for the imagination to 
conceive the tent-peg, which is sharp beneath, but flat on the top, 
being enlarged so that, as Delitzsch expresses it, one might perhaps sit 
upon it. 

Gesenius, Zhesaurus, 643 f., rightly (cf Ezek. 9: 8) says: “‘paxillum 
alicubi pangere poétas Hebraecorum dicitur pro: sedem firmam et probe 
munitam alicui dare ;’’ and, following Hitzig’s precedent, he gives further 
parallels from Arabic usage, ¢. g., sols,! Aris, firmati sunt paxilli eius, 
t. ¢., Stabile est regnum eius, vit. Tim. I, 134 Manger. Besides the life 
of Timur, written by Ibn Arabshah, this example is also found 
repeatedly in the later work of the same author, which has not escaped 
Ewald’s extensive reading, viz., in the Fakihat-Alcholafa, p. 27, 1. 17, 
and p. 120, ll. 24f., of Freytag’s edition, whose pars posterior (Bonn, 
1852, pp. 22, 78) reminds me vividly of how I in my student days 
found the parallels to these passages of Isaiah. Whither dogmatic 
exegesis leads is shown also by J. Dav. Michaelis, of Géttingen, who, 
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having referred vs. 25 to Shebna’s successor, is led in consequence to 
write: “When Eliakim dies, his whole family is to fall with him and sink 
to its former mediocrity.” We must certainly regard Eliakim as sprung 
from a noble house, but we need not at the same time suppose with 
Ewald that, in contrast to the younger or inferior members of his 
house, he was already stricken in years. It is enough that in the shoots 
and sprouts which stand in apposition with and explain the foregoing 
expression “all the glory of his father’s house” in vs. 24, we under- 
stand, with Cheyne, “those of high and those of low degree,” and also 
comprehend why Isaiah compares (cf. 12) the inferior members of the 
family with various earthen vessels which a downfall shatters. Without 
regard to the adherents of the former minister Shebna, as Ewald justly 
says, “the prophet would hardly have mentioned beforehand the adher- 
ents of his future successor ;” but now in vs. 25 he returns expressly 
to the adherents of Shebna, who, indeed, still remains as a nail fast- 
ened in a sure place, but will soon violently fall down with the whole 
load which he bears. Following Duhm, Cheyne (Zindeitung, p. 137) 
finds “vs. 23 in any case very awkwardly expressed, and scarcely worthy 
of the great prophet.” But since he has spoken in his Prophecies of 
Isaiah, I, 138, of the enthusiasm and the powerful language, almost 
messianic in tone, with which Isaiah in spirit has hailed the promotion 
of his disciple Eliakim, the many “unusual words’’ in vss. 19-25, which, 
however, are entirely suitable to the subject, could make little impres- 
sion on an impartial critic (cf also Theol. Literaturblatt, 1899, col. 
33-41). As I, along with numerous expositors, regard the verse system 
adopted by Bickell and Duhm as erroneous (cf. also Buhl’s article 
“Dichtkunst bei den Israeliten” in the third edition of the Prot. Real- 
Encyclop.), so also Duhm’s assertion (cf. Bousset, Theol. Rundschau, I, 
p. 199) that the Jewish readers must have provided, not only the book 
of Job, but all their books, with marginal annotations, seems to me a 
gross exaggeration. 

14. The idea of Duhm, who considers vs. 24 spoken figuratively in 
mockery, that the shoots and sprouts hung on the nail, as though it 
held together the branches of a fruit tree trained upon a wall, scarcely 
requires refutation. Neither Gen. 49: 22, where, according to the Ger- 
man revised Bible, the twigs climb over the wall (Kautzsch-Guthe 
wrongly, on the wall), nor any other passage of the Old Testament 
knows anything of fruit trees trained on walls, which were quite 
unknown to the Hebrews. On the other hand, Knobel well points out 
the collocation of the masculine and feminine gender, whereby the 
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shoots and sprouts, according to Hebrew usage (cf, ¢. g., Isa. 3: 1), com- 
prehensively represent all the different members of the family. If 
Knobel, however, is wrong in thinking that a// Eliakim’s relations are 
indicated as small, inconsiderable people, his interpretation of vs. 25, 
on the other hand, deserves unqualified praise. He says: “The peg, as 
most expositors correctly suppose, is Shebna. The main point of the 
prophetic threatening is fitly repeated at the close, and thereby the 
immediately preceding promise to Eliakim is confirmed. That the 
same figure which was used regarding Eliakim, and which still floated 
before the imagination of the prophet, was likewise employed by him 
in regard to Shebna, who was also till then a throne of honor for his 
family, is not surprising. On the other hand, the Targum and Vulgate 
refer the passage to Eliakim, and Hitzig and Hendewerth, following 
them, take vs. 25, the former also vs. 24, as a later addition, in which 
the Eliakim who was inclined to nepotism was threatened with down- 
fall. But vs. 24 is plainly the continuation and completion of the 
“25 NOD in vs. 23 and contains censure as little as does the latter. 
Since, then, the peg, vs. 25, falls at the same time at which Eliakim’s 
family attains to an honor which is allowed, granted, and promised, so 
vs. 25, regarded as a threat against Eliakim, would be entirely motive- 
less, and can therefore be understood only of Shebna.” 

The sentences just given, with which the last edition, published 
under the care of the author in 1861, a generation ago, simply and 
correctly excludes the exposition of Isa. 22:15-—25, may certainly 
earnestly admonish us to caution and modesty, since not a few 
expositors have been led into all sorts of erroneous conclusions 
through the misunderstanding of vs. 25. The warning is the more 
serious because several of these mistaken exegetes, on account of their 
work otherwise, have attained an eminent place in the history of 
exposition, higher than it was allotted to the learned Knobel to attain. 
Abr. Kuenen, who in his introduction (De profetische boeken des Ouden 
Verbonds, Leiden, 1889, pp. 67-9) treats the section in question in a 
peculiar way and pronounces the reference of vs. 25 to Eliakim to be 
‘clear as sunlight,” finds, in opposition to customary opinion, a great 
difficulty in the idea that, according to 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f. (Isa., chaps. 
36 f.), at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion and subsequently to Isaiah’s 
prophecy, a sort of exchange of positions had taken place between the 
two men therein mentioned, and Eliakim occupied the post of Hezekiah’s 
“huismeester,” and Shebna the inferior position of a “schrijver.” 
For the prophecy, thinks Kuenen, would not even have been half 
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fulfilled, and this dogmatic consideration leads the celebrated exegete’ 
to the marvelous hypothesis, also adopted by von Orelli, Wildeboer, 
and Kittel, that vs. 24 must be understood hypothetically and as a 
warning to Eliakim, so that vs. 25, forming the conclusion, threatens 
him with downfall in case he misuses the power bestowed upon him. 
The same expositor, who has brought forward a very considerable 
number of unfulfilled prophecies in his historical-dogmatic studies, 
De propheten en de prophetie onder Israel (Leiden, 1875, pp. xii, 320 
and x, 370; also English translation), asks here in perplexity what 
could have induced Isaiah and his friends to write down and preserve 
this violent invective against Shebna, if, instead of falling into disfavor 
and being banished, he had been invested with an office which, though 
inferior, was still high. Kuenen, moreover, takes up the hypothesis 
that an error has crept into 2 Kings, chaps. 18 f., in consequence of Isa. 
22:15-25. He thinks that at the invasion of Sennacherib Shebna was 
still ‘“‘huismeester” and Eliakim “schrijver,” and claims that by this 


interpretation the prophecy Isa. 22: 15-25 may be dated shortly after 
Sennacherib’s retreat, and, what is quite credible, that it is contempo- 
raneous with the paragraph immediately preceding, Isa. 22:1-14. I 
have intentionally excluded from the scope of the present treatise the 
difficult inquiry as to the relation on which the two paragraphs stand 
to each other. Even if I had no fault to find with the alleged con- 


temporaneousness of the two portions, yet to Kuenen’s hypothesis, 
which is equally false philologically and historically, I should prefer 
even the untenable idea of George Adam Smith, who actually makes 
the prophet himself place our section, together with the supplementary 
warning and threatening at its conclusion, directly after vss. 1-14. 
George Adam Smith’s view is at least of some homiletic value, though, 
like that of Delitzsch, it is not founded on scientific exegesis. When 
Smith calls Shebna (cf 5) “an unfamilied intruder,” he certainly 
would not deny that the powerful foreigner had gained a large party 
of adherents in Jerusalem. The grand vizier could easily obtain a 
wife from a distinguished family and full right of citizenship by royal 
grant, and did not need to fear burial among the graves of the common 
people (Jer. 26:23), as if he could not have provided a sepulcher of 
his own. It is quite edifying to read in Smith: “ Eliakim, the son of 
Hilkiah, follows Shebna the son of Nobody. So we have not one, but 

71 hope my article “ Kuenen,” in the third edition of the Protestant. Real-Enc. 


which Hauck is editing, will show that I highly estimate the merits of the eminent 
Old Testament scholar. 
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a couple of tragedies. We perceive the outlines of two social dramas,” 
etc. 

15. Dillmann, indeed, said of the view that vs. 24 is a hypothetical 
premise to vs. 25 that it has grammatical probability against it, and is 
indeed wrecked on the close connection of vs. 24 with vs. 234. With 
equal right Duhm rejects the view just mentioned, whose admissibility 
can, in my opinion, be shown from no single passage of the Hebrew 
Bible, while he adds: “It would also be a strange fancy to spin out a 
mere possibility as much as vs. 24 does” (cf. 12). In regard to the 
unwarranted exchange of the names Eliakim and Shebna, which an 
author or reader of the book of Kings is supposed to have perpetrated 
in order to bring them into some agreement with Isa., chap. 22, this 
supposition of Kuenen is utterly erroneous. Wildeboer (Die Literatur 
des Alten Testaments, Gottingen, 1895, p. 168) rightly meets Kuenen 
by showing that the prediction of the prophet, in spite of its not being 
literally fulfilled, had satisfactorily answered its purpose through the 
degrading of Shebna, who thereby lost his influence. If many exposi- 
tors, such as Dillmann, make Isaiah anticipate the removal of Shebna 
to an Assyrian country, Kittel, along with Kuenen, on the other hand, 
would rather think that the man fallen under royal disfavor was banished 
by Hezekiah, because the removal into exile would have been a blow 
alike (?) to the king and court. But if Shebna was the head of the 
Egyptian party in whose hands, as W. Robertson Smith ( Zhe Prophets 
of Israel, 1882, p. 347) says, the weak king had been “little more than 
a passive instrument ;” then, if Hezekiah still remained on the throne, 
the destruction of that influence and the change of policy would mean 
a gain to the Assyrians, who, according to W. Robertson Smith, might 
hope for advantage just from Hezekiah continuing to reign. I also 
hold that the suspicion entertained by Duhm and Kuenen against the 
passage Isa. 36:3 is unjustified. J. Meinhold, who with Hitzig 
regards vss. 24 f. as a later addition, yet declares himself, /oc. cit. (cf. 3), 
with cogent reasons for the historicity of 36:3 and against the sus- 
picion with which 22: 19-23 is regarded. He regards the allotment 
of offices in 36:3 “the more credible since a later writer would 
scarcely have invented a narrative which so sharply contradicted the 
decided prediction of Isaiah,” and remarks concerning the encroach- 
ment upon the royal prerogative, still maintained in spite of what 
Gesenius had said (cf. 7): “But was not Elijah commissioned to 
appoint and depose kings (1 Kings 19:15 f.)? And did not Elisha 
act in like manner (2 Kings 9:1 ff.; 8:7 ff.)?” It is not worth while 
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to go farther with the half-dead thing for which Ed. Reuss made him- 
self responsible when he rejected the interpretations of Hitzig and 
Delitzsch, and yet called the reference of vs. 25 to Shebna unfitly 
dragged in, and misleading through its ambiguity, or with the vacilla- 
tion of von Orelli, who translates vs. 24, “And there may perhaps hang 
on him,” and in the exposition says, ‘‘ But let Eliakim take heed to 
himself !’’ and then asks if the Shebna of Isa. 22:15 ff. and of 36:3 
is the same person. Nor is it necessary to refute the vain attempt of 
Duhm, who would draw a distinction between Amos 7: 16f.; Jer. 20: 1-6, 
on the one hand, and the “supplementer” of Isa. 22: 19-23, on the 
other hand, alleging that Isaiah respected the royal dignity far too 
much to play the dictator and mix himself up directly in the adminis- 
tration of state, acting very differently in that respect from the scribes 
of the Asmonean period. When Duhm declares it as incredible that 
Isaiah should nominate (?) the first minister of the royal house without 
even calling the king’s attention to the matter, this assertion does not 
at all touch our prophet. Ewald, on the other hand, whose idea is 
that Shebna’s favorites had done greater injury to the kingdom than 
Shebna himself, correctly says that the prophet does not speak by way 
of command, but by way of presage. We may then, in closing, adopt 
with full conviction the following words from the paragraph with which 
Delitzsch concludes the exegesis of this passage: “ Did Shebna—as 


might have happened without any general Assyrian captivity — fall 
into the hands of the Assyrians, and was he carried away? Or was 
the judgment threatened against him averted by his repentance and 
personal humiliation? We find no answer to these and other ques- 
tions. One thing only is certain: that the prophecy would not be here 
if it had been discredited by the event.” 





A TRACT ON THE TRIUNE NATURE OF GOD. 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS, 
Clare College, Cambridge, England. 


In a recently published number of the Studia Sinattica* Mrs. Gibson 
has edited and translated an Arabic discourse,in which a Christian 
writer attempts the conversion of his Moslem neighbors. The dis- 
course is not quite complete, apparently through some fault of the 
copyist, and the name given to it is not the best that could have been 
chosen ; but it contains so many early and valuable traditions belong- 
ing to the eastern church as to arouse the wish that the editorial care 
had been a little more complete with regard tothe text, and that it had 
been accompanied by a commentary. This does not mean that we are 
ungrateful to Mrs. Gibson for laying her transcripts and photographs 
before us in a written form; she and her sister have brought so much 
good metal out of the gold mine on Mount Sinai that the whole of 
the critical world is deeply in their debt; and I am disposed to think 
that this contribution to Arabic theology is by no means undeserving 
of a place among their other and more renowned publications. 

When we say that the title of the book is wrongly chosen, a reason 
must be given for the adverse criticism; and it lies in the following 
considerations. The writer is aiming at the conviction of the believers 
in Islam in the very same way that generations of Christian writers, 
from the earliest times of the faith, had been in the habit of dealing 
with the Jews. He has used the same arguments that are found in the 
early apologies against the Jews, the dialogues with the Jews, and the 
collections of testimonies from the Scriptures against the Jews. No 
one who is acquainted with this class of literature will fail to recog- 
nize the disjecta membra of Justin and Ariston, of Irenzus, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, and a number of other writers between whom there is 
a nexus, as regards both the matter and the manner of their argu- 
ments. And for this reason the tract should be called, not a treatise On 
the Triune Nature of God, but simply Contra Muhammedanos. It is 

* Studia Sinaitica, VII. An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
seven Catholic Epistles from an eighth or ninth century MS. in the Convent of St. 
Katherine on Mount Sinai, with a treatise on the Triune Nature of God, and trans- 
lation from the same Codex. Edited by MARGARET D. GiBson, M.R.A.S. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1898. 
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not a dialogue between Christian and Moslem, nor is it exactly a 
collection of Zestimonia against the Moslein; but it is, as nearly as 
possible, a tract against them, which occasionally slips into apostrophe, 
thus bringing us near to dialogue, and which more often strays off into 
the discussion of a string of texts which evidently belong to collec- 
tions of Zestimonia; it cannot, however, be described as either dialogue 
or testimonies. Behind the writer we see the line of earlier scribes 
whose themes are inscribed Contra _Judaeos: he has borrowed from them, 
used their method, and incorporated their quotations. We could con- 
serve the older title, if it were not for the fact that the testimony of the 
Koran is appealed to as an authority comprising the older Scripture, 
and if the writer had not in many cases deliberately imitated the style 
of the Koran and used its perspicuous language. For example, he 
begins his discourse with an imitation of the Fatha, or opening chap- 
ter of the Koran, as the following sentences will show: 

We ask thee, O God, by thy mercy and thy power, to Aut us among those 
who know thy truth and follow thy will and [fear] thy wrath and adore thy 
excellent names in thy sublime attributes. Zhou art the compassionate, the 
merciful, 

And a little lower down we have again the language of Islam: 

Verily, there is no God before thee, and no God after thee. To thee 
shall we return, 

And so in a number of cases the language of the Koran is deliber- 
ately employed; and I think this literary artifice has not only made 
the discourse more acceptable to Moslem ears, but that the combina- 
tion of the language and ideas of our Bible with those of the other 
has often resulted in passages of considerable beauty. But this is only 
the outward form of the discourse; Mohammed himself does not 
appear to be mentioned, nor any Moslem peculiarities ; in the view of 
the writer the Moslem is only a new kind of Jew, to be converted by 
the methods of argument which have been from the beginning. 

The value, then, of the tract consists in the fact that it is a survival 
of anti-Judaic literature. Such literature began early in the Christian 
church, in the nature of the case, and it Jasted late; it was produced 
by some of the most intelligent and devoted of the early Christian 
believers, so that, even in relatively late reproductions, it contains 
many forms of theological statement and many biblical quotations, 
which are altogether modified in the later Catholic traditions. It 
would be a good thing if some scholar would make a complete corpus 
of the anti-Judaic literature ; and if such a collection were to be made, 
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the latest members of the collection would be found to be often in 
striking coincidence with the second-century writers who would stand 
at the head of the volume. The same rare and perplexing readings of 
the Septuagint which we find in Justin Martyr, such as that “the Lord 
reigned from the tree,” and that his enemies “put the wood [of the 
cross] on his bread,” would be found in a chain of later writers; and 
even where it has ceased to be possible for later writers or readers to 
verify the quotations, by an appeal to either the Hebrew or the Septua- 
gint, the arguments based upon the supposed texts die away very slowly. 
Such a collection as that of which we speak has been enriched in 
recent times by Mr. Conybeare’s publication of the dialogues of 
Athanasius and Zaccheus, and of Timothy and Aquila, both of which 
are probably descendants of the lost second-century dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus ;* by a somewhat similar tract published by Profes- 
sor McGiffert, called a Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew; and it is 
now further augmented by this tract of Mrs. Gibson’s. I am going to 
show some instances of the dependence of this new tract on the earlier 
Syriac and Greek literature; but I must explain beforehand that my 
skill in Arabic is slight, and that I have not succeeded in identifying 
the writer of the tract so as to assign him his historical place among 
the defenders of the faith. 

We shall show the dependence of the Arabic text upon earlier tradi- 
tions, both in Greek and Syriac, by considering : 

(a) That the writer uses the same prophetic proofs as the early 
anti-Judaic apologists. 

(4) That he uses them in the same literary manner, by a method of 
mixed quotation and question, of which we shall give illustrations. 

(c) That there are traces of remarkable early readings in his biblical 
text, as well as of rare apocryphal allusions, most of which are explained 
by the existence of similar matter in the earlier anti-Judaic propaganda 
of the church. 

To begin with, then, the main body of prophetic proofs is the same 
as we find in early Christian writers, whether they are writers of 
dialogue, like Justin, or retailers of prophetical gnosis, like Irenzus 
and Cyprian. 

The writer of the tract begins his argument with the first chapter 
of Genesis, where he proposes to find the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit; the Spirit being spoken of in the opening sentences concerning 


2See also GOODSPEED, “ Pappiscus and Philo,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE- 
OLOGY, October, 1900, pp. 796-802. 
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the ordering of chaos, the Son or Word being proved by a tar- 
gumistic interpretation that “God said dy Ais Word, Let there be 
light,” and the whole Trinity being involved in the sentence, “Let us 
make man in our image.” Now, the antiquity of this method of rea- 
soning is sufficiently obvious. The Targumist’s explanation of the 
Word by which God spoke is not a product of the time of the rise of 
Islam ; and the proof-text, “‘ Let us make,” etc., belongs to a very early 
stratum of anti-Judaic apology. 

Turn, for example, to the dialogue of Athanasius and Zaccheus, 
and you will find that Athanasius begins to reason with Zacchzeus from 
the first chapter of Genesis, draws his attention to the verse, “ Let us 
make,” etc., and then asks: “To whom did God say this?” Or, if 
you turn to Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 62, you will find the 
same verse used to prove that at least two persons are involved in the 
expression, and that one of these was the Word or Wisdom of God. 
Thus the prophetic passages selected by the Arabic writer can be seen 
to be a part of a gnosis that is almost as old as the gospel itself. 

Sometimes he quotes quite a block of prophetical testimonies, as if 
he were working directly from a collection already in existence. For 
instance, when he wishes to prove that the Son of God descended for 
the salvation of the world, he reasons as follows: 

One of the prophets said: “Lord, bend the heavens and come down to 
us” (Isa. 64:1). One said: “O thou that sittest upon the cherubim, show thy- 
self to us, stir up thy might, and come for our salvation” (Ps. 80:1). And 
one of them said: ‘There is no intercessor and no king, but the Lord will 
come and save us.” Another prophesied, saying: ‘“‘ The Lord sent his word 
and healed us from our toil and saved us” (Ps. 107:20). Another 
prophesied, saying openly: ‘‘ He shall come and shall not tarry ’’ (Hab. 2:3). 
The prophet David prophesied, saying: ‘‘ Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: God is the Lord and he hath appeared unto us” (Ps. 
118: 26, 27). He said also: “The Lord shall come and shall not keep 
silence; fire shall devour before him, and it shall be very tempestuous round 
about him” (Ps. 50: 3). 

Now, these proofs of the coming and descending of God the Word 
are marked by curious features which reappear in the early 
Christian teaching at all points. They evidently form a part of an 
accepted tradition, and probably of a complete collection. One of 
the most curious is the proof of Christ’s coming by means of the text: 
“He sent his word and healed us from our toil.” When we turn to 
Cyprian’s Zestimonia (ii, 3) under the heading, “Quod Christus idem 
sit sermo Dei,” we find among the proofs : 
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Item in Psalmo cvi, “ misit verbum suum et curavit eos.” 


When we turn to Ephrem’s commentary on the Diatessaron (p.121), 
we find as follows: 

Et quum Deus eis salvatorem misissset, qui eos educeret, ille immundus 
aufugit et sanati sunt. Misit verbum suum et sanavit et liberavit eos a 
perditione.3 

So in Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Judaeos,* we have in the 
opening chapter as a proof of the being of God the Word the verse : 

dréorere Tov Adyov airod, Kal idgato avtovs Kal éppvcato aitois éx Tov 
SiapOopav avrav. 

Even more remarkable is the passage that precedes it in the Arabic 
text. Whence does this passage come which tells us that “there is 
no intercessor and no king, but the Lord will come and save us”? 
Observe that “king” is here a misreading for “angel,” either in the 
Arabic or an underlying Syriac, and then turn to the Septuagint of Isa. 
63:9: “Non senior neque angelus, sed ipse Dominus liberabit.” We 
give the Latin as it is quoted in Cyprian’s Zestimonia, ii, 3. The 
quotation occurs again on p. 17 of the Arabic tract in the following 
form : 

Isaiah said also by the Holy Ghost, “There is no angel and no inter- 

cessor, but the Lord will come and save us.” 
Here the text has rightly “angel,” but the incorrect “intercessor” still 
remains in place of “presbyter,” of which it can, perhaps, be shown to 
be a corruption or equivalent. Mrs. Gibson suggests that the passage 
is Isa. 59:16, but a little examination will show that it is Isa. 63:9; 
the verse is a favorite one with the early Fathers. For instance, when 
Irenzeus (Ed. Massuet, p. 214) gives the prophetic gnosis of the incar- 
nation, he begins with the words: 

Rursus, quoniam neque homo tantum erit, qui salvabit nos, neque sine 
carne, sine carne enim angeli sunt, praedicavit enim, dicens: egue senior, 
neque angelus, sed ipse Dominus salvabit eos, guoniam deligit eos, et parcet ets, 
ipse liberabit eos. 

Grabe’s note on this passage throws some light on the “intercessor”’ 
of the Arabic, for he says : “ Vocem zpéoBvus hic non seniorem, sed medi- 
atorem, vel legatum, significare, ex sequenti dyyeAos colligo.” 

3 The form of the quotation, both here and in the Arabic tract, can be illustrated 
from the text of the Peshito, on which they may ultimately depend : 

: Paw = eal wee ai wilo mde ed 


4The text is in ZACAGNI, Monumenta, and in MIGNE, Patrologia Graeca, 
Vol. 46. 
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Let this, then, suffice to show the antiquity of the peculiar set of 
quotations in the Arabic tract. Almost all the prophetic gnosis con- 
tained in it is archaic. In the next place, observe that the method of 
using the gnosis is also primitive. If we turn back to the quotation 
from Gen. 1:14, “Let us make man in our image,” we find Atha- 
nasius in the dialogue with Zacchzeus asking the question: “To whom 
did God say this?” Turning to Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. 
Judaeos, we find the quotation again accompanied by the question, 
ris ele xai ris yxovoe ; from which we begin to suspect that the method 
is a conventional one among those who use the prophetic gnosis; 
they make a quotation and then ask a question on it. For example, 
it is a favorite case to quote the account in the book of Genesis con- 
cerning the destruction of Sodom, “And the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone from the Lord,” etc., and then to ask: ‘Which Lord 
rained fire from which Lord?”> These prophetic quotations and 
questions are characteristic of this branch of literature; and it is 
interesting to watch how faithfully the same method is followed in 
the Arabic tract. For example, in discussing the messianic passage 
in Ps. 72, “ His name shall be blessed forever; His name endures 
before the sun and moon throughout all ages,” the writer puts the 
question : 


About whom among men did God's prophet prophesy, or, among the 
kings of the earth, whose name is blessed among the nations? or whose 
name endures before the sun and before the moon, save the Christ the Word 
and the Light of God? 


The proof-text in the early gnosis that the Christ should heal all 
diseases is Isa. 35:3, “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall hear,” etc., upon which our wiiter 
remarks: 


When were weak hands and feeble knees strengthened, till our God came 
tous? .... Whendid the eyes of the blind see, and the ears of the deaf 
hear, and the feet of the lame come on like a hart, and the tongues of the 
dumb speak plainly, save when the Christ appeared to us? 


At the close of the printed tract we find the prophetic proof of the 
doctrine of baptism in the following words: 


5 The passage is a favorite one for the anti-Jewish polemist ; it will be found dis- 
cussed in JusTIN, Dia/., 56, and the same passage, with the proper question attached, 
is in Athanasius and Zaccheus, p. 12, &pa mapa rotov xuplov Kxipios 6 Oeds EBpete eri 
Zddoua cal Téuoppa Oeiov xal rip; 
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God said by the tongue of Isaiah the prophet, Wash you, make you clean; 
put away your sins from before the Lord; and then the question is asked: 
“What bath or washing puts away the sins of men from before the Lord 
save the confession of sins and repentance toward God, and the immersion 
of baptism in the name of the Christ?” 

It would be easy to furnish further parallels to this mode of com- 
position out of the extant anti-Judaic literature. Let us now, having 
sufficiently demonstrated that the Arabic tract against the Moslems is 
a survival from a long line of similar tracts against the Jews, inquire 
whether there are traces of rare early readings in the quotations from 
the Scriptures, and whether there are apocryphal expansions and addi- 
tions of the same. Perhaps the most striking passage for study is the 
following : 

Zechariah the prophet prophesied by the Holy Ghost, saying: Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. Behold! thy 
King cometh unto thee, riding upon an ass and her foal. The Christ came 
in, when he entered the Holy City, sitting upon an ass, on the day of the palm 
trees. The children of Israel met him with olive trees and palm branches, 
with their wives and children. The babes and sucklings adored him, saying : 
Hosanna to the Son of David: blessed is he who cometh King of Israel. 
The priests of the Jews said to the Christ: Hearest thou not what these say, 
doth not their saying exalt thee when they adore thee as God is adored? 
The Christ said to them: Have ye not read in the psalms of the prophet 
David what he said by the Holy Ghost, Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast foreordained thy praise? This is in the eighth psalm. 
Examination of this passage shows that it is not a piece of original 
composition on the part of the writer of the tract, nor does the account 
come simply from the canonical gospels. We notice, in the first place, 
the peculiar statement that “the children of Israel met him ;” then we 
are struck by the appearance of olive branches along with the con- 
ventional palm branches (certainly olive branches would be much 
more likely than palm branches in such a situation); then we have the 
curious expansion that the people who met him were accompanied by 
their wives and children. Now turn to Mr. Conybeare’s edition of 
the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, p. 93, in which the same theme is 
handled; here we are told: 

or’ av dmdavtncav aité of aides tOv “EBpaiwy xpafovres 7d woavvd, év 
to eioeOciv airdv eis Tov vadv, ToTe éxikXwoav abrov of dpxiepeis Kai of 


a A a a ~ 
mperBurepor Tov aod A€yovres, OK AKovers, TL OUTOL TOU KaTapapTYpovCW ; 


c . < a >. s , ‘ > , , ‘ , 
6 8 “Ingots cle vai+ yéyparta: yap é« ordparos vntiwv Kal Ondralovrwv 
KaTnptiow alvov. 
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Mr. Conybeare, in his “ Introduction,” p. xv, had drawn attention to 

the curious uncanonical elements in the biblical text as quoted by the 

author of Zimothy and Aguila, and had furnished parallels to the 

maides trav “EBpaiwy from the Acts of Pilate, where we find : 

(A. 1:3) Ot watdes rav “EBpaiwy xAddous xatetxov év tais xepolv airay, cal 
éxpaLov 

(A. 1:4) of waides trav ‘EBpafwy “EBpaori *expafov 


It seems, then, very probable that in the “children of Israel” of 
the Arabic tract, and in the “children of the Hebrews” of Zimothy and 
Aquila and the Acts of Pilate, we have a trait from an uncanonical 
gospel. 

But what of the branches of olive? In the same Dialogue of Timo- 
thy and Aquila we have on p. 71: 


Ste 88 ra vipa, A€yw 8} of waides tov “EBpaiwy, drdvrnow aire éroiy- 
gavTo peta kAddwy éAardv A€yovTes Td Woavvd, Aavid réye év TE d-yddw Paps. 


Here we have the édranches of olive as in the Arabic tract, and even 
the apparently unimportant allusion to the psalm as the eighth psalm 
is paralleled by the Arabic writer, who says: “‘This is in the eighth 
psalm.” It appears, then, that our writer belongs to the same line of 
tradition which can be traced in Zimothy and Aquila, and that there 
are features in his gospel which do not appear to be canonical and 
cannot be explained by the use of the harmonized gospels. Moreover, 
he is independent of Zimothy and Aguila, in that he has a special 
proof that the babes and sucklings adored the Christ—-a point to which 
he returns again and again. He also expands the question of the 
elders of the people (whom he calls she priests of the Jews), “ Hearest 
thou not what these say?” by the words, “doth not their saying exalt 
thee when they adore thee as God is adored ?” 

It seems, then, that our tract furnishes fresh material for the study 
of the triumphal entry, and it may turn out that there is a variant 
tradition of that event, earlier than that found in the canonical gospels 
and independent of them. 

We pass on to another point in which the traces of an earlier tradi- 
dition may perhaps be found. It will be remembered that the com- 
mission of our Lord to his disciples is declared by a group of early 
writers, with some support from the gospels and Acts, to have been 
given at the time of the ascension. Thus the “western text” of the 
Acts opens with the statement aentiatiea things which Jesus began 
to do and to teach: 
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On the day when he chose his disciples by the Holy Spirit and commanded 
them to preach the gospel [Acta Afost. sec. formam Rom., ed. Blass}. 
Now, in the Arabic tract, p. 13, we find as follows : 

When he said to the apostles as he went up to heaven from the Mount of 
Olives and commanded them to disperse themselves in all the world and 
preach about the kingdom of heaven and repentance in his name, the Christ 
said to them: “I send you this day as sheep amongst wolves, but tarry ye in 
the holy house until ye are clothed with power from heaven. I go to where 
I was, and I will send you the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, the Righteous One, 
whom men cannot look on, him who will bring me to your remembrance and 
everything of which I have spoken to you. He will speak in your mouths, 
and ye shall be led before kings of the earth and rulers. Be not at all 
troubled about what ye shall speak, for the Spirit whom I shall send unto you, 
he shall speak in your mouths.” 


At first sight this seems a mere cento of recollections from Matt. 
10:16; Luke 24:49; John 14:17; 14:26; Matt. 10:18, etc. But 
even so, there are some touches of antiquity about the combined 
texts. We compare the instruction to tarry in the holy house with 
Luke 24: 53 (they were continually 7” the temple, blessing God). The 
expression seems earlier than the other two Lucan terms, “tarry in 
the city” and “do not depart from Jerusalem.” 

Then note the substitution of the term “kingdom of heaven” for 
“the gospel.” We have the same substitution on p. 35, where the 
Christ said in the gospel to the apostles: “Go out into all the 
world, and proclaim ¢he kingdom of heaven amongst the nations,” etc. 
Here the quotation is not covered by the last verses of Mark; and the 
substitution of the earlier term should be remarked, for it agrees with 
Luke g: 2 and other passages. It is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the gospels known to our writer had independent readings, 
and perhaps some pre-canonical elements. The fact that the writer 
handles his biblical matter freely does not altogether explain the exist- 
ence of peculiar phrases like those to which we have drawn attention. 
Some of his expressions may perhaps be traced to the use of peculiar 
or early types of canonical gospel without the introduction of such 
gospels as are definitely uncanonical. For example, in introducing 
one of his prophetic testimonies he says: 

God said by the tongue of Isaiah the prophet about the Christ and 
about John the son of Zacharia: I will send my messenger, etc. [ Mal. 3: 1]. 


Here the substitution of Isaiah for Malachi is an error of a type 
which is very common in collections of Zestimonia, where the names 
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attached to the extracts are frequently affected by original blunders as 
well as by faults of transcription ; but since the same error is found in 
Mark 1: 2, we have no need to go beyond the gospels for the explana- 
tion. Still the suggestion will present itself as to whether, after all, 
the original cause of the error may not lie in a false ascription in some 
collection of testimonies, both as regards the Arabic writer and the 
gospel of Mark. A similar error will be found on p. 28 in the quo- 
tation of the famous passage from Baruch 3:35, 36: “He knew all 
the paths of knowledge and gave them to Jacob his servant and to 
Israel his saint. After this he looked upon the earth and mixed with 
the people.” This passage is introduced by the words: “ Jeremiah 
prophesied by the Holy Ghost.” It is a very favorite quotation with 
the earlier anti-Judaics. We may compare Irenzus, p. 254; Altercatio 
Simonts, 1:6; Athanasius and Zaccheus, 21, 24; Timothy and Aquila, 
p- 69, etc. It is interesting to observe that in the Dialogue of Atha- 
nasius and Zaccheus the Jew protests against the ascription of the 
passage to Jeremiah, which is a good proof of the diffusion of the 
wrong ascription, and may also be taken as evidence of the antiquity 
of the sources of the Arabic tract, in which Jeremiah still reigns 
supreme. 

Occasionally we find what appear to be apocryphal expansions to 
the gospel quoted. Thus on p. 27 we have: 

The Christ said to them: What is it right to do on the sabbath day, to do 

good, or evil? that life should be saved or destroyed? [Mark 3:4; Luke 
6:9.] They said: Nay, let us do good on the sabbath and let life be saved. 
The Christ said to them: Ye speak truly. Then he said to him that had the 
withered hand, etc. 
It is difficult to believe that this is evolved by mere expansion from 
the account in the sixth chapter of Luke. Certainly it could not have 
been derived from the western text of Luke (or the ordinary text of 
Mark), which makes Christ look round him in anger, instead of speak- 
ing in approbation. Nor could it come from Mark, chap. 3, where the 
Pharisees “hold their peace” at the question. Nor does it consist with 
the canonical text at all, in any recension, which says that the Pharisees 
were “filled with madness,” whereas our writer will have it that “the 
children of Israel who saw it were amazed, and they knew that no 
man can work the work of the Christ, and many people believed on him.” 
It may, therefore, be suggested that the account of this miracle used 
by the Arabic writer has in it an extra-canonical element, which may 
turn out to be ancient and valuable. 
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We will conclude our examination as to the existence of apocryphal 
or uncanonical elements in the tract by turning to the case in which 
the writer is definitely convicted of the use of an uncanonical apocry- 
phal gospel. On p. 12 we find as follows: 


The Christ said to the children of Israel: If ye believe not in me, believe 
in my work which I do [John 10:38]. The Christ created, and no one can 
create but God. You will find in the Koran: “And he spake and created 
from clay like the form of a bird, and breathed into it, and lo! it became a 
bird by the permission of God.” 


The extract is from the third Sura of the Koran, and the complete 
text is as follows: 


The angel saith: So God createth that which he pleaseth; when he 
decreéth a thing, he only saith unto it, Be, and it is: God shall teach him 
[Jesus] the Scripture and the wisdom and the law and the gospel; and shall 
appoint him his apostle to the children of Israel; and he shall say: Verily I 
come unto you with a sign from your Lord, for I will make before you, of 
clay, as it were the figure of a bird, and I will breathe thereon, and it shall 
become a bird, by the permission of God: and I will heal him that hath been 
blind from his birth, etc. 


Here the Koran, as is well known, is drawing upon the apocryphal 
gospels of the infancy and boyhood of Jesus. What is interesting is 
that the motive for the story of the creation of the sparrows is betrayed 


by our Arabic writer, viz., that Christ was proved thereby to be the Creator ; 
when, therefore, he told the sparrows to fly away, he was doing what 
the Creator did in Gen., chap. 1, when he said, “Let fowl fly on the 
face of heaven;”’ and when he told the birds to remember him, it is 
not unreasonable to read into the words, as Dr. Taylor does,° an 
allusion to Eccles. 12:1, “ Remember thy Creator.” The motive is 
obscured in the apocryphal gospels, as they have come down to us, by 
the suggestion that Jesus did the deed of power on the sabbath, but 
Mohammed seems to be dealing with the question of an actual crea- 
tion by Jesus, for he explains that it was done by express permission 
of God, to whom it belongs to say to a thing, “Be,” and it is. If 
this be the right explanation of the genesis of the legend of the spar- 
rows, then we should head the story with the statement of our tract 
that “‘the Christ created, and no one creates but God.” 

But now enough has been said to prove our first statement as to the 
important elements that are contained in the tract to which we have 
been referring. It need scarcely be said that the discussion of the 


6 In his notes on the recently found Sayings of Jesus. 
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prophetic gnosis involved in its pages might be carried much farther, 
and that it is susceptible of much more extended illustration. But 
for the present let it suffice to have demonstrated the affinity of the 
tract with the earlier anti-Judaic literature, and to have shown that the 
eastern church stood toward the Moslem in much the same position 
that they had occupied from the beginning toward the men of the 
synagogue. 
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A NEW CRITICISM OF HEGELIANISM: IS IT VALID? 
By GEORGE H. MEAD, 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. D’Arcy’s book* is an attempt to harness Hegel and Berkeley 
by means of a postulate. The postulate is not, on the face of it, 
Kantian, but Hegelian. He substitutes for a Ding-an-sich a unity —a 
superpersonal unity, including multiple personalities, which is to be 
reached by an act of faith. Thus we are free to interpret the physical 
world by idealism, but each individual may be left independent of 
others. The trinity, miracles, and incarnation all can be stated seem- 
ingly without opposition. Apart from the question of postulates, the 
main question is whether Hegel and Berkeley can be thus unequally 
yoked together. 

Hegelianism is not simply a metaphysical system that substitutes 
the category of the subject for that of substance. The consistent appli- 
cation of this principle, already given in Kant’s “ transcendental ego,” 
distinguishes Hegel’s system from those that preceded it. But, what 
is of more importance, though it flows legitimately from this, is that 
with Hegel, philosophy becomes a method of thought rather than a 
search for fundamental entities. From this standpoint the task of 
abstract thought is to bring to consciousness the form in which essen- 
tial problems present themselves and the form which their solution 
must take. For example, the problem of the freedom of the will 
appears in consciousness, not as the conflict of one entity, the willing 
subject, with other entities, such as inherited impulses, or even the 
divine will in predestination. On the contrary, the conflict is one 
that lies back of the final act in which alone the will can be recognized. 
The problem is one that involves the opposition of tendencies to con- 
duct, with some one of which the individual has identified himself in 
the past. But the very nature of the situation, in an essential problem 
of conduct, leads to the negation of this tendency ; ¢. ¢., the identifica- 
tion of the self with the opposite line of action. The solution lies not 
in the measuring of forces by the contending tendencies or impulses. 
Such a conception inevitably limits the self to certain impulses, or in 
indeterminism to an abstract, indifferent will that lies outside of all 


* Idealism and Theology: A Study of Presuppositions. By CHARLES F. D’ARcy, 
B.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1899. Pp. 294. 6s. 
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the content of experience. As soon as we recognize, however, that the 
self is identified with all the contending elements, the necessary form 
of the solution is seen to be the synthesis. This synthesis is, therefore, 
something more than the contending elements. From the standpoint 
of contending forces, one of which represents the self, there must be 
measuring of forces, and, for the finite force, certain compulsion. In 
this phase the known world of the individual can offer no solution 
which will not be in terms of the necessity of causal series. But this 
necessity cannot hold for the synthesis; for this transcends the oppo- 
sition. The very fact of synthesis implies a new world, of which the 
former conflicting elements were the conditions, but which is new 
because it has overcome the necessity which was expressed in the con- 
flict. In every moral act—one that follows upon deliberation — we 
pass into a world that is new, in just this respect, at least, that the 
necessity which brought out an irrepressible conflict no longer exists. 
Or, to put it in somewhat different terms, the mere statement of a 
problem never can involve its solution; otherwise there is no real 
problem, only a misunderstanding or a formal fallacy. If, then, the only 
necessity that can exist for us is inevitably transcended and negated 
by the synthesis which must solve the problem, it cannot possibly be 
predicated of the self whose act of will is found in the synthesis. 

In this illustration the difference between a dialectic which gives 
the method of thought and a metaphysical speculation which postu- 
lates entities seems to me to come out very clearly. It is possible to 
recognize a function of philosophy which it belongs to the genius of 
Hegel to have made conceivable. Entities are but formulations of 
thought at different phases of experience. With every advance these 
formulations change. We can, therefore, never posit them as ultimate, 
nor can any analysis which does no more than bring these formula- 
tions to consciousness give the solution of the problems which face us. 
For the solution involves their negation and synthesis. The more 
sharply they are defined in consciousness, the more clearly their oppo- 
sition to each other comes out, and the more hopeless the deadlock 
appears. On the other hand, the recognition that the entities must 
dissolve, and their contents appear in a synthesis higher than they, 
sets us free from the bondage of law and gives us the freedom of spirit 
out of which springs the hypothesis bearing with it a new world. 

Philosophy, like every other phase of analytical and abstract 
thought, never has as its function to reveal reality. Reality lies in 
immediate experience, and must be sought there. Thought can only 
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make us conscious of how we act, and thus give us the advantage of a 
conscious technique. When Hegel substituted a method for a Ding- 
an-sich he took the same step which physical science took when it 
abandoned a metaphysical substance, or Democritean atoms, and 
devoted itself to the laws of motion. 

Hegel was not fully equal to his own discovery. For him sem is 
not only a moment in the dialectic; it is also, in a certain sense, a 
goal toward which the dialectic moves. It is, therefore, practically an 
underlying entity, z. ¢., a formulation which persists throughout the 
movement of thought. This difficulty is one that has pursued most 
of those influenced by him, and is involved in the problem of Mr. 
d’Arcy’s book. 

The problem is that of the objective validity of our knowledge of 
other personalities. The position of the author is that an impassable 
chasm lies between the consciousness of individuals. He admits that 
the idealist may be justified as regards the physical world. “It may 
be true (though much might be said to the contrary), in the case of mate- 
rial things, that the only obstacle to perfect knowledge is the infinity 
of detail; but it is not true in the case of minds. Mind is separated 
from mind by a barrier which is, not figuratively, but literally, impass- 
able. It is impossible for any ego to leap this barrier and enter into 
the experiences of any other ego” (p. 75). 

It is at least conceivable, then, that the knowledge of physical 
realities in our experience is objective, without any reference to a 
reality that lies outside actual or possible experience. The objectivity 
of this knowledge of ours does not depend upon the bridging of any 
chasm between the consciousness of the ego and a Ding-an-sich beyond. 
For the completion of knowledge through an indefinite number of 
details would not build any such bridge. If ‘it may be true,” it is at 
least conceivable. The objectivity of the knowledge depends upon 
the form of knowledge, not upon a reference beyond the possible con- 
scious experience of the ego. If this interpretation of the author is 
correct, he admits that the so-called epistemological problem is soluble 
for physical objects by modern idealism, but not so for the knowledge 
of other personalities. 

That this interpretation is correct is indicated by his statement 
that the epistemological problem really has its roots in this impassable 
chasm between “minds.” To be sure, he asserts that anyone may take 
refuge in a Berkeleian idealism, from which no philosophical ideal- 
ism can oust him. Literally construed, this should mean that our 
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knowledge is all subjective, that we cannot affirm the objective validity 
of even physical objects. But I cannot conceive that he wishes to be 
so interpreted; for if this is possible, Kant and Hegel have accom- 
plished nothing, and the author’s constant plea is that their ideal- 
ism has a great message for us, if we only recognize that it cannot 
bridge the chasm between one personality and another. As further 
evidence of his willingness to accept the idealistic position that our 
knowledge of the world about us is objective and valid, I may refer to 
his quotation from Bosanquet, in which he seems to agree with that 
neo-Hegelian that the panorama of consciousness is objectively valid. 
Finally the author accepts as the valuable contribution of idealism the 
constructive organizing function of the self in all knowledge —the 
recognition that the rationality —7z. ¢., objectivity of the world — lies in 
the rational processes of the knowing self. The criticism which he 
offers to this position is that, in so constructing and organizing it, the 
self becomes either too supreme and is identified with God, which, he 
says, contradicts our own consciousness, or else is entirely lost in the 
divine personality, and thus sacrifices its own initiative and freedom. 
From all these evidences we conclude that Mr. d’Arcy must accept the 
objective character of our knowledge of the physical world in the sense 
of Hegel, and recognizes with him that a Ding-an-sich is a contradic- 
tion in terms, so far as Kant assumed this to answer to our sensations. 

However, Mr. d’Arcy demands that we should recognize a further 
value in the conception of subjectivity beyond its opposition to 
objectivity. For, while it is contrasting itself with the object, it is 
at the same time recognizing the subject as that within which both 
subject and object lie, or, to use his own phraseology, as the “crystal 
sphere” which envelops and necessarily includes the whole process. 
In a word, our knowledge of the physical world about us is objective 
or rational. It is systematic, and in its systematic character we find 
the very meaning of what we term the validity of knowledge. Our con- 
fidence in our knowledge lies in its law-abiding character, and we find 
by philosophic analysis that this character flows from our own cogni- 
tive processes. But this objective world, which is contrasted with our 
subjective world of feeling and sensation, still lies within another sub- 
jective world of our own spiritual nature, that, according to the 
author, can never be analyzed, because it is that from which all analy- 
sis must proceed. This, then, is the form of Berkeleian idealism pro- 
mulgated—a Hegelian world of reality which lies inside a subjective 
world that is literally, though he rejects the term, “without windows.” 
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But the author attempts further to bring evidence from this objective 
world itself of a reference to a reality lying beyond the inclusive sub- 
ject. There are breaks which he thinks cannot be explained in the 
periodic geologic processes, in the different stages of evolution, which 
indicate in some way — not clearly defined —the intervention of forces 
or elements lying outside the world, but especially in human develop- 
ment, in the intervention of individuals in each other’s experience, 
during the whole of human history. Leaving out of account for the 
moment the solution the author suggests, this is all a mere superficial 
playing with Hegelianism. Objectivity is not something that can be 
recognized in a physical environment, and then be dismissed when 
applied to another set of objects, such as personalities. It is either a 
fallacious objectivity, or else it is applicable in the whole world of 
knowledge, for its validity has nothing to do with the content of the 
object, but solely with its form. 

If we feel that our experiences are valid because they are rationally 
organized, and recognize that this organization flows from a cognitive 
principle with which the self is identified, the feeling must be justified 
and accepted, no matter what is the content of the experience. It 
makes absolutely no difference whether we can trace out all details of 
knowledge or not, whether breaks occur in the system or not. We 
reach this conception of the validity of knowledge, not by an induc- 
tion from the organization of the world, but from an analysis of the 
thought-process itself. If the whole world consisted of breaks and 
chasms, the analysis of the attempted thought-process would still show 
that whatever reflective knowledge we could have must find its validity 
in a rational thought-process. And what shall we say of this subject 
which is all-inclusive? The author sets it over against other subjects 
which for them are also all-inclusive. Thought, then, does transcend 
the chasm and is able to think these subjects and think of them as in 
some way breaking into each other. To be sure, he appeals for his 
justification to what he is pleased to call common-sense. We cannot 
help assuming other human individuals and their interferences. We 
can think them, but we cannot place them in our own worlds, for each 
must be by itself within its own panorama. What a strange contradic- 
tion to our immediate consciousness! Who finds more objectivity in 
physical objects than in the personalities about him? Who feels that 
he is living in his own thought-world of physical objects within which 
no other personality has any place? Or who for a moment assumes 
that the system of thought by means of which he analyzes his world 
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and relates its objects applies only to the material things? There is 
nothing more immediate than the personalities of our fellows. There 
is nothing so clearly conceived, so distinctly thought out, as those ele- 
ments of our world. We depend as surely upon the rational organi- 
zation of the social world as upon that of the material, and there is the 
same source for this rational organization as subsists for the world of 
the physical sciences. Is the conception of the social and psychical 
sciences a lie made out of whole cloth? Or is there a principle which 
unifies these that is not revealed in the process of cognition ? This is 
the conclusion the author draws. There is such a unity, a superper- 
sonal unity which includes all personalities. It is also superrational. 
Assume this as that which lies outside the all-inclusive (sic) subject 
which includes subject and object, and all difficulties vanish. 

We have, then, two types of knowledge—one a process of relating and 
organizing experience which belongs to the physical world, and another 
intuitive and belonging to “common-sense,” revealing to us other 
personalities like our own which can never enter our thought-world as 
do the physical objects in our environment. Finally we form the con- 
ception of a unity which transcends the unity of reflective constructive 
thought —a unity which, being superpersonal, can never be entertained 
by a personal intelligence. Now, where are all these ideas presented 
in this book and springing from the mind of the author? Do they 
lie outside of his world of thought? Do they resist or transcend 
the “crystal sphere” of his ultimate subject? Do they not find a place 
naturally enough inside his personality ? Do they require a higher 
unity than is given in his thought-process? Could there be a more 
excellent example given of Hegel’s axiom that thought cannot set up 
a limit without by this very act transcending it? If this new Ber- 
keleian idealism, which incloses like a Chinese nest of boxes the 
Hegelian idealism, can possibly be thought, it must include within 
itself the whole system by means of which it attempts to get out of 
itself. 

The author would undoubtedly say that the unity is not thought, 
but postulated and accepted by an act of faith. But unity is a thought- 
relation. It comes back to the thinking activity. Faith may assume ele- 
ments in a system which we cannot fill in or analyze out, but it cannot 
postulate something that necessarily lies outside any thought-system. 
And as unity is a relation, what applies to it at all applies to it 
throughout. It is not unity if it is both personal and superpersonal, 
if it is both conscious and self-conscious, though a system may contain 
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elements some of which are conscious and some not, or some self- 
conscious and some only conscious. But a system is a thought- 
product, while its unity flows from the thought-process that presents it 
in consciousness. To say that the personal unity of our consciousness 
is an inadequate statement of a higher superpersonal unity is either a 
contradiction in terms or else the author means system and not unity. 
He is substituting a thing — a Ding-an-sich—for a thought-process, and 
the category of substance takes precedence of that of subject. It has a 
conceivable meaning to affirm that we all inhere in a divine substance 
which is not itself personal, but all of whose parts are personal ; it has 
no meaning to speak of a relation of unity being in some elements of 
a system personal and in the system as a whole superpersonal. Even 
if one is proclaiming a mystery, the terms he uses must have meaning. 
As I indicated above, the difficulty in the application of Hegelian- 
ism lies in not sticking to its nature as a method. If thought is to be 
set up as a spiritual force or substance, if we are to talk of spirit as 
opposed to matter, if we are to refer to minds as ultimate things, we 
are talking about entities, and all falls under the category of substance. 
If we recognize that it is the function of thought to dissolve and recon- 
struct all entities and things, that there is no formulation which may 
not conceivably be reconstructed, then we must recognize that there 
can be no unity higher than the unity of thought, otherwise it would 
not appear in our thought-world, or, what is the same thing, it would be 
inconceivable. So far as knowledge is concerned, and conduct based 
upon knowledge, the organization that flows from thought is necessa- 
rily ultimate. It certainly does not lie within the power of a thinker to 
introduce a higher unity out of the analysis of thought-processes. Again 
the answer might be that it was not the analysis of the thought-process 
that led to the assumption, but the insuperable obstacles that face any 
idealistic system which demand the postulate of this higher unity. 
Passing over the contradictions which I have tried to point out 
above, what are these insuperable obstacles? The freedom of the will, 
contingency and necessity, the problem of evil. Mr. d’Arcy assumes 
that these problems all spring from the impassable chasm which sepa- 
rates personality from personality. The freedom of the will, as above 
indicated, can be maintained only if the individual in his rational pro- 
cesses organizes his own world. If he is but a phase of a divine spirit- 
ual principle, it must be the higher principle that works in him, or else 
he must be himself the deity. Furthermore, there is contingency in 
the world which leads us back to the action of other individuals that 
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is not under the direction of one’s own rational control. One’s ration- 
alized world is always being broken in upon by events which are not a 
part of his rational processes. With these appearances, which are 
illustrated by the author in history sacred and secular, the contingent 
seems to find a legitimate place even within the necessity of the 
known world. Finally evil, as the outcome of a rationally ordered 
world, the determination of the divine spirit, is irrational, but may 
be accepted when it is the expression of the finite individual in his 
freedom, and when it is not the expression of the ultimate central 
principle of the universe. 

Now, in all this the author has evidently simply taken the eighteenth- 
century individual and clothed him in a Hegelian world. He remains 
an isolated element, self-centered, the spring of evil. So far as the 
organization of his own personality is concerned, I fail to see that he 
is any more admirable in his idealistic “‘crystal sphere” than he was 
as he came from the hands of Hobbes. To be sure, the author 
postulates the superpersonal unity which is supposed to connect 
him in some other spiritual dimension with God and man. _ But 
this does not assist at all in the problem of rationalizing the indi- 
vidual in society, in presenting the social self as the core of the personal 
self. In all these points we see that personality is postulated as the 
spring of the contingent, the arbitrary, and the bad. These elements 
must be made at home in the universe, and it is the privilege of fathering 
these which in Mr. d’Arcy’s mind rescues personality from the abyss of 
a Hegelian abstraction. So far as the individual is merely rational, 
law-abiding, and good, he lives within his Hegelian preserves and is 
abstract. He becomes concrete when he breaks into somebody’s else 
world, and furnishes him with a contingent element, or suffers like 
violence himself. Underneath we feel the old identity between self- 
assertion and evil, and the evidence of freedom in arbitrary decision. 
The eighteenth-century individual became concrete in self-assertion, in 
demolishing the conventional order of society, and annulling authority 
—=§in a word, in the revolution. Have we no better expression for him 
in concrete activity than that of der verneinende Geist? Making him 
with Hamlet a king of infinite space within an idealistic nutshell does 
not help matters. The problem, then, comes to this: Is it possible to 
express the positive element in personality in terms of rationality, law, 
and goodness? I think the author is right in identifying the problem 
with the question of chasm between individuals. The freedom of the 
will is not a problem of the spiritual economy of an isolated individual, 
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it is the problem of fixing responsibility within a community of individ- 
uals who isolate themselves in certain phases of their conduct. It is 
a social, not an individual, problem. The sense of contingency does 
not have to do with that which is inexplicable in our physical environ- 
ment, for we assume at least nowadays that this is a mere lack of 
further knowledge. But in the possible solutions which may appear in 
the consciousness of others there is a contingency which even an ideal 
psychology could not overcome. It is the working together of indi- 
viduals, the mutual dependence which is involved in the social ends and 
means, that presents the something which always resists the complete 
necessary formulation of our world. Finally, the problem of evil is 
not one of its existence or its reality, but of its social significance, 
and the possiblity and duty of overcoming it. If the self is in its 
reflective processes isolated, there is no solution of these problems 
possible. No such individual can fix responsiblity upon another or 
accept it when fixed by another. If the means and ends are not iden- 
tical, there can be no community in meeting the problems of social 
existence. If the suffering of another is not a reality in my own 
world and is not identified with myself, there is no possibility of giving 
to the instinctive reaction against it the large social meaning and value 
which we feel it should have. The chasms between individuals in a 
social consciousness represent, not insoluble epistemological problems, 
but points at which reorganization needs to take place. Freedom 
means the ability to accept a responsibility by which a higher individual 
appears. Contingency means the possibility of a larger cognitive 
self through relations with other selves, and evil is the recognized 
inadequacy of conduct with reference to the social order which is to 
arise. From the standpoint of a social consciousness within which 
selves arise these chasms have the positive significance of the points 
of reconstruction. 

Now, there is no doubt that the immediate analysis of consciousness 
reveals an essentially social nature in the self. From childhood up we 
see that the individual recognizes and formulates the personalities of 
others before he does his own; that the formulation of his own person- 
ality is the result of the organization of that of others. The necessity 
of the subject-object relation is as binding in the social self as in the 
physical. What does it mean, then, to say that a great chasm is fixed 
between the personalities of different individuals ? Obviously the ques- 
tion is not one that can have meaning except from the standpoint of 
entities. Immediate consciousness sees no impassable chasm — can 
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conceive of none, for it must recognize others in order that it may state 
itself. If philosophy is not a formulation of entities, if it is not in search 
of being, but is a statement of the method by which the self in its full 
cognitive and social content meets and solves its difficulties, there is no 
more of an epistemological problem in the case of other minds than 
of other bodies. If the Hegelian idealism dissolves the difficulty in 
the latter case, it must also in the former. For cognition there can be 
no object which does not lie in an experience organized in a self, whether 
the object be social or physical. The objects are means for the pur- 
pose of conduct, not fixed presuppositions of conduct. 

In a word, the idealistic position cannot be taken and then aban- 
doned. It is an attitude which necessarily conditions all possible 
cognitive consciousness, as regards its form. No superpersonal unity 
can be conceivable, nor can minds be set up as entities outside the self, 
when the possibility of knowledge is conditioned by the unity of self, 
and the only possibility of objects in a known world is found in the 
cognitive subject. To say that there must be a subject which includes 
this subject-object relation is to set up one more object of thought, 
and to put this outside the cognitive process is to deny the idealistic 
position. If the subject is a thing, then we can speak of it as that 
which attempts to analyze itself and must always fail. If the subject 
is a phase in a process, the entire difficulty is gone. It is not trying 
to analyze itself as a thing. The analysis is but a moment in the 
movement of consciousness, and is directed toward the analysis and 
synthesis of objects lying in consciousness. Modern idealism may be 
rejected in ¢ofo; it cannot divide the world between itself and a meta- 
physics of realism. 

















THEOLOGICAL UNIVERSITIES AND THEOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 
By ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, 
Princeton University. 

For some time now theological seminaries have been between the 
upper and nether millstones of criticism. ‘The Bible student” grinds 
them as too scholastic; the “university man,” for lacking the spirit of 
research. Just now they are suffering for being too scholastic, or 
because Presidents Hyde, Harper, and Slocum, and a hundred others 
who have taken up President Hyde’s hue and cry, think so. At the 
same time, however, there is, on the other hand, a good deal of quiet, 
if not contemptuous, criticism in the universities of the alleged failure 
of the seminaries to keep pace in scientific research, not merely with 
biology and the natural sciences, but even with secular history and 
philosophy. 

Now, it seems clear that the same institution cannot at the same 
time be too learned and not learned enough, providing that institution 
has a single and definite aim, and it may prove that the real trouble 
has been the failure of the seminaries to keep to the single aim, and 
the assumption by them of three different aims, so that they have tried 
to ride three horses at once. The training of lay workers, the train- 
ing of the ministry, and the training for teaching and research are 
three distinct things. Of late years there has been some growing per- 
ception of this fact, on the under side at least, and the situation has 
been cleared in part by the establishment of training schools for the 
Y. M. C. A., Bible training schools, and schools for lay workers. It 
used to be hard for the seminary to reject the pious youth anxious to 
give his life to direct service for his Master, but not up to the mark in 
Greek and history. The public clamor, voiced by synods, confer- 
ences, and councils, called for English courses and what not; and the 
seminaries tried to respond, with a good deal of consequent degrada- 
tion of standard and loss in the quality of training which fits for real 
leadership. Now the seminary can reject these men in good con- 
science. On the other hand, there has been strong and constant 
pressure brought to bear upon the seminaries by men who have come 
in contact with the keen demands of modern scholarship, for the very 
best research work equal to the severely critical tests to which such 
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work is now subjected. To this also the seminary has tried to 
respond, with the result that “‘Assyriology” is one of the reproaches 
cast at the seminary by the present-day critics. 

It ill becomes the universities to reproach the seminaries with lack 
of provision for graduate work ; for this is not, in fact, the business of 
the seminaries, but of the universities themselves ; and if theological 
science is behind biological science, it is a reproach, not to the semi- 
nary, but to the university. By the same token, too, it is not wholly 
graceful for our college presidents to reproach the seminaries with the 
fact, if fact it be, that the attempting of this task hampers more or less 
their main work. For this work is work which must be done, and 
through the fault of the universities there is no one else to do it. 

It should be said in passing, what is perhaps obvious enough, that 
the actual unfitness of present theological instruction has certainly 
been exaggerated, and if not wholly untrue in respect to some institu- 
tions, the criticism has been utterly unjust as regards others. Every- 
one who has known the theological seminaries for twenty years past, 
and especially one who has known them ten years from the inside and 
ten years as an outsider, knows that in some of them at least there is 
the most faithful, energetic, and even enthusiastic effort to meet in 
every possible way the real demands of the time. All these demands 
for more instruction in the Bible, more sociology, and the like, and 
all legitimate criticisms, get a warm and sympathetic response. It is 
perhaps this very attempt of the seminaries to respond to the demands 
which has led to the present situation. 

The triple aim has naturally resulted in missing more or less 
widely all three targets, and it may be that the real secret of reform is 
not a little more of philosophy, the Bible, and sociology, or even the 
consolidation of seminaries as proposed by President Slocum, but in 
distinguishing the training of teachers and special scholars clearly 
from the teaching of the ministry. As a matter of fact, the construct- 
ive criticisms of theological education have tended rather toward the 
further confusion of the seminary aim than toward simplification. 
Articles like those of President Harper and President Slocum in effect 
insist upon and amplify the triple task. 

It is, of course, not impossible that this triple task should be per- 
formed by the same institution, but in this case the institution becomes, 
not a seminary, but a university with three well-defined departments. 
This is perhaps what Presidents Hall and Hartranft have been feeling 
after in their talk of “theological universities ;” and yet it does not 
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appear that even at Union and Hartford there is any very clear differ- 
entiation of function. The state of things is almost exactly, up to a 
certain point, that from which the colleges have been trying to shake 
themselves free—the commingling of preparatory school and gradu- 
ate work with the strictly undergraduate work ; and the clearing of the 
lines would undoubtedly help the problem precisely as it is helping it 
in the universities. 

As has been said, the matter is tending to solve itself on the lay 
side, and at the other extreme there are two solutions: one, the reso- 
lution of the seminary itself into clearly defined departments of min- 
isterial and graduate training; the other, the assumption by the 
university of its own proper task, and the corresponding abdication of 
this task by the seminary. 

Until the universities relegate biology and psychology to the medi- 
cal schools they have no right to relegate theology to the seminaries. 
Sectarianism is no excuse for evasion, since biological and psycho- 
logical sectariznism at the present moment is more virulent than 
denominationalism. The fact that a university is undenominational 
is a positive advantage for theology as well as for anything else; for 
the best man can be chosen irrespective of whether he is a Presbyterian 
or an Episcopalian, a Baptist or a Roman Catholic. On the univer- 
sity side, the plea of sectarianism is a mere pretext to escape responsi- 
bility. 

But if the difficulty comes from the denominations, that they will 
not trust their peculiar possessions in the way of doctrine out of their 
denominational schools, and must guard against false doctrine even in 
the collation of a manuscript, then the burden is upon them to 
untangle the graduate from the seminary work and to establish clean- 
cut courses for such work. This extensive work of practically estab- 
lishing new universities might perhaps be made feasible along the line 
of the suggestion of President Slocum for a union of seminaries. In 
the case of these New England Congregational seminaries, to which he 
refers, there are serious legal difficulties, it is understood, in the way of 
their local removal ; but they might surely be federated for graduate 
work, either by assigning this work to some one institution, or by each 
separating a certain number of lines of graduate work, supplementing 
rather than duplicating one another, and encouraging migration of 
students in postgraduate work. 

This might perhaps be done even better, however, through the 
affiliation of seminaries of all denominations with a university, on the 
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basis of having each seminary conduct only strictly ministerial courses, 
while all graduate courses are assumed by the university. Under this 
plan even the professors of systematic theology and of ecclesiastical 
polity in the university might be of any denomination; for if the 
postgraduate student wanted a certain general phase of doctrine 
which was found at Yale and not at Harvard, he would simply go to 
Yale, and vice versa; and if he wished to get all the denominational 
phases, he would take his main residence at one university and take 
the regular ministerial course, in his specialty, for a term or two at a 
representative of each of the denominational schools. 

A great advantage of affiliation with the university would be that 
it might clear theological training from another of the causes of con- 
fusion, that is, the study of Hebrew and Greek. One may not for a 
moment entertain the idea of giving up Hebrew and Greek as a neces- 
sary part of ministerial training. With the multiplication of college 
graduates in these days, it is idle to expect that the keener minds of a 
congregation will retain their respect for leadership which is not able 
to verify its own authorities. It is quite in the line, however, of pres- 
ent university and college development that the university should 
furnish sufficiently rigid courses both in Hebrew and in Hellenistic 
Greek, as well as in the English Bible, history, and the elements of 
church history, so that a year’s work of the seminary could be wholly 
done in the college. In spite of the rather futile results of this kind 
of teaching in the universities at the present time, it is nevertheless 
entirely conceivable that with closer discrimination and codperation 
the seminary might organize its courses so that the men who have 
taken these courses in colleges should be admitted to the second year 
of the seminary, and the junior year be maintained simply as a sort of 
preparatory school. In the case of seminaries directly affiliated with 
universities, this year might then be dropped altogether from the 
seminary organization. There would, therefore, be two years left to 
do the work of theological preparation, and if any minister wanted 
special work after that time he would take it after, and only after, 
having finished the work of two years’ ministerial training. These 
years would be devoted as exclusively to training for the practical 
ministry, whether a man is going to be a minister or teacher, as the 
years of a medical or law school are to the study of medicine or law. 

It should in justice be said, after what has been remarked about 
the failure of the universities, that the failure is partial, not complete, 
as regards many lines, as witness Professor Robinson’s paper on 
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the teaching of church history in the universities (entitled ‘Sacred 
and Profane History’’) at the Boston meeting of the American His- 
torical Association. It is also true that many branches, such as Chris- 
tian antiquities, comparative religion, the oriental languages, etc., are 
already taught in the universities ; and it is probably safe to say that it 
is only necessary for the seminaries to surrender such fields to the 
universities in order to have proper and effective work in all the 
branches in the encyclopedia before any very remote time. 





CRITICAL NOTE. 


TWO SOURCES FOR THE SYNOPTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
LAST SUPPER. 


On comparing the three accounts of the Last Supper, as given in 
Mark 14:17-26; Matt. 26:20-30; and Luke 22:14-23; and on 
further comparison of these with the account given by Paul in 1 Cor. 
11:23-27, it will be seen that each of the three synoptic accounts shows 
evidence of having acomposite nature, as if each had been made up of 
and contained elements of two distinct stories as to the distribution of 
the bread and wine, with two quite distinct conceptions of the meaning 
of that action. 

For convenient reference I have arranged the several accounts in 
parallel columns and in the first column, A, have added a conjectural 
restoration of what may be an original apostolic, or Petrine, tradi- 
tion. Further down in the same column, B, is given Paul’s account. 
Columns C, D, and E are, respectively, Luke’s, Mark’s, and Matthew’s 
versions, showing how each parallels the apostolic tradition in part and 
the Pauline account in part. As a portion of the connecting matter 
was presumably the same in the apostolic tradition as in the Corinthian 
letter, the varying arrangement of the three synoptic accounts makes 
it necessary to repeat some of this connecting matter in C, D, and E. 
The repeated words are inclosed in brackets and printed in ¢adic. 


A 
PETRINE (?) 
And when the 
even was come, 
he sat down 


with the twelve 
disciples. 


And as they 
were eating, 

he 

took bread, and 
when he had 
blessed, 

he brake it, 


Cc 
LUKE 
And when the 
hour was come, 
he sat down, 


and the 
apostles 
with him. 
[And 


he 

took bread, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 
he brake it, 


D 
MARK 
And when it 
was evening, 
he cometh 


with the Twelve. 


* * * 
And as they 
were eating, 

he 

took bread, and 
when he had 
blessed, 

he brake it, 


102 


E 

MATTHEW 
Now when 
even was come, 
he was sitting 
at meat 
with the twelve 
disciples ; 
* * * 
And as they 
were eating, 
Jesus 
took bread, and 


blessed, and 
brake it; 
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A 

PETRINE (?) 
and gave to 
them, 
and he said 
unto them, 
With desire I 
have desired to 
eat this Passover 
with you. 


Nevertheless, 
take ye, 

and eat; 

for I say unto 
you, I will 
not eat it 
until it be 
fulfilled in 
the kingdom 
of God. 

And he took 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 
he gave to them, 


and said, 


Drink ye all 
of it, 


for I say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
henceforth 

of the fruit 

of the vine, 
until 


the kingdom 
of God 
shall come. 


Cc 

LUKE 
and gave to 
them.| 
And he said 
unto them, 
With desire I 
have desired to 
eat this Passover 
with you 
before I suffer : 


for I say unto 
you, I will 
not eatit 
until it be 
fulfilled in 
the kingdom 
of God. 

And he received 
a cup, and 
when he had 
given thanks, 


he said, 


Take this, and 
divide it among 
yourselves : 

for I say 

unto you, I 

will not drink 
from henceforth 
of the fruit 

of the vine, 
until 


the kingdom 
of God 
shall come. 


D 
MARK 
and gave to 
them, 
and said, 


And he took 

a cup, and 

when he had 
given thanks, 

he gave to them: 
and they all 
drank of it. 

And he said 


unto them, 
* oa * 


Verily I say 
unto you, I 
will no more drink 


of the fruit 

of the vine, 
until 

that day when 
I drink it new 
in 


the kingdom 
of God. 


E 
MATTHEW 
and gave to 
the disciples, 
and said, 


And he took 
a cup, and 


gave thanks, 
and gave to them, 


saying, 


Drink ye all 
of it; 

* * ® 
But I say 
unto you, I 
will not drink 
henceforth 

of this fruit 

of the vine, 
until 

that day when 
I drink it new 
with you in 
my Father’s 
kingdom. 
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B 
PAUL 

For I received 
of the Lord that 
which also I 
delivered unto 
you, how that 
the Lord Jesus, 
in the night in 
which he was 
betrayed, 
took bread ; 
and when he 
had given thanks, 
he brake it, 


and said, 


This is my body 
which is 

for you ; 

this do in 
remembrance 
of me. 

In like manner 
also the cup, 
after supper, 
saying, 

This cup is the 
new covenant 
in my blood: 


this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, 
in remembrance 
of me. 


Cc 


And he took bread, 
and when he 

had given thanks, 
he brake it, 

and gave 

to them, 

saying, 


This is my body 
which is given 
for you: 

this do in 
remembrance 
of me. 

And the cup 

in like manner 
after supper, 
saying, 

This cup is the 
new covenant 
in my blood, 
even that 
which is poured 
out for you. 


D 


[And as they 
were eating, he 
took bread, 

and when he 
had blessed, 

he brake it, 
and gave 

to them, 

and said, 

Take ye: 


This is my body. 


[And he took a 
cup, etc., and he 
said unto them, ]| 


This is my 
blood of the 
covenant, 


which is shed 
for many. 


E 
MATTHEW 


[And as they 
were eating, Jesus 
took bread 

and 

blessed, and 
brake it; 

and he gave 

to the disciples, 
and said, 

Take, eat, 

this is my body. 


[And he took a 
cup, etc, 
saying, etc., | 


This is my 
blood of the 
covenant, 


which is shed 
for many 

unto remission 
of sins. 


Assuming, in general, the correctness of the texts and of the trans- 
lations followed above, an inspection of the columns shows that where 
Paul and Luke agree the parallelism is close, and where Mark and 


Matthew diverge from these they closely parallel each other. Taking 
up first the account according to Luke, it is plain that, if we have here 
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traces of two distinct stories, the parts of each are not fused together 
to make ‘one, but are laid rather loosely side by side—clear lines of 
division running between vss. 18 and 19, and between vss. 20 and 21. 
In Mark and Matthew, on the other hand, there is a much more com- 
plete fusion of the two parts into a single story. And these parts, if we 
overlook some innate incongruities, cannot be readily separated, except 
by some such analysis as I have indicated above, that is, by showing 
what parts of Mark and Matthew correspond, in close verbal parallel- 
ism, with the A parts of Luke, and what parts correspond with the B 
parts of Luke, and so with Paul. 

It is this analysis that has suggested the reconstruction of what I 
venture to call the Petrine tradition, which forms the first section of 
col. 1, and is marked A. And the question immediately arises as 
to the origin of Paul’s account, B. If an inspection shows that A is 
anything more than a figment of my imagination, it also shows that A 
and B refer to exactly the same actions, namely, the distribution to 
the Twelve of the broken loaf and the cup of wine, while the interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the actions, and the accompanying words 
attributed to Jesus, show, in A and B, a marked contrariety. 

It has been commonly supposed that we have in the words “ This 
is my body,” *‘ This cup is the new covenant in my blood,” or “ This is 
my blood of the covenant,” two of the most perfectly attested sayings 
of Jesus, and that Paul and the synoptists here give us an unimpeach- 
able fragment of the one authoritative apostolic tradition. But if we 
should ask Paul where he got his view of the Last Supper, whether he 
had, in fact, drawn upon an apostolic source (the same source as that 
upon which we have supposed the evangelists drew), he would answer us, 
just as he wrote to the Corinthians: “I received of the Lord . . . . how 
that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread,” 
etc. In other words, Paul’s satement is that his conception of the 
meaning of the supper came to him by direct revelation —a statement 
the significance of which has been ordinarily overlooked. 

Paul has made just such statements elsewhere, with reference to 
the source of his views, his doctrine, Ats gospel. For instance, in his 
epistle to the Galatians he says with great emphasis that he got his 
gospel by revelation, and that he did wo¢ get it from men. It would 
seem certainly as if his statement to the Corinthians with respect to 
the source of his information as to the supper, though made with less 
warmth, means the same thing, namely, that he got his view of that 
occurrence — his understanding of its meaning — by revelation and not 
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from men. But why should he make such a statement as that, if for 
twenty years the primitive apostles had been holding and teaching the 
same? Paul has made it sufficiently plain in his letter to the Galatians 
that he had become well acquainted with the pillars of the Jerusalem 
church, and familiar with the views they held and the gospel they 
preached ; and almost in the same breath he vociferates the assurance 
that his gospel did not come from them, but directly by revelation. 
He makes it plain, too, that the gospel which he had been preaching 
was different— though not to the extent of being another—from the 
gospel which they had been preaching. He distinctly says that the 
pillars imparted nothing to him, but that,on the contrary, when they 
were advised of what he had been doing, and of the grace with which 
he had been endowed, they gave him the right hand of fellowship, and 
agreed to discontinue their interference with his apostolic activities 
among the gentiles. It is a mistake to think that Paul went up to 
Jerusalem in order to check up his gospel by that of the pillars, and 
bring it into accord with theirs if it should be found to differ. That 
is not what he means when he says “lest I should be running or had 
run in vain.” His fear lest his activities should prove to be in vain 
was, as he goes on to say, because of the meddling interference which 
had extended from Jerusalem into his field; and it was to put a stop 
to such interference that he went up to Jerusalem, and not because he 
entertained the least doubt as to the validity of Azs gospel, which had 
come to him independently of the pillars, and by revelation. 

This digression has been entered into simply to show how Paul 
traced his doctrines— his gospel, as he says—without the least hesita- 
tion to a source quite other than any oral tradition, quite other than 
the authority of any man or set of men who, having kept company 
with Jesus, might suppose themselves to have correct recollections and 
views of the incidents of his earthly career. Now it would be the idlest 
kind of air-beating for Paul to insist that Ae got by revelation that— 
only that—which numerous other men had got through the ordinary 
channels of seeing and hearing. The only sense to be drawn from his 
reiterated and emphatic statement is that Azs gospel was, at least to 
some extent, different from the gospel which other men had received 
in a more ordinary way. 

To return, then, to what Paul says to the Corinthians, namely, that 
he had “received from the Lord” his view of the Last Supper. The 
statement here does not seem to serve a controversial purpose, as do 
the similar statements in Galatians; the circumstances do not require 
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that; but it apparently rises naturally from the settled consciousness 
of the writer that his view had come to him in the extraordinary way. 
It strongly suggests that when Paul made the statement he had in 
mind, not only the peculiar source of his view, but also the peculiarity 
of its content. 

And was it not novel? Was it not different from the view held by 
the Jerusalem apostles? We know from other passages that Paul con- 
ceived of the death of Jesus as fulfilling once for all the paschal sacrifice ; 
that Christ had become our Passover, and consequently that the Jewish 
celebration of that ancestral feast had properly become a thing of the 
past, and had been superseded by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
But such a conception cannot be found among the early members of 
the Jerusalem church. It is true that they broke bread, and probably 
drank their wine, in company, and with a cheerful heart. We may 
think it certain that at such times they remembered Jesus most rever- 
ently and affectionately, and that the Passover feast, of which he did 
not partake, came often to their thoughts. But in this eating of a 
common meal, whether occasionally or, as it would seem, habitually, 
there is no element discoverable of a sacrificial feast, or of a sacrament. 
And it is certain that the primitive apostles did not consider it as in 
any way superseding the Passover, because, as we know, they continued 
to observe the Jewish law and join in the Jewish religious services, so 
that they maintained quite amicable relations with the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

In fact, we are left with the parallel passages in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke as the only evidence that in the primitive church, prior to 
the time when Paul became an influence in the development of its 
theology and Christology, the Pauline conception of the Last Supper 
had ever been thought of. Pretty strong evidence, it may be said. 
Yes, but it is strong only on one supposition, namely, that the three 
parallel passages do, in substance, correctly transcribe the original 
apostolic tradition as to what occurred on that Passover evening, 
unmodified by any Pauline or other outside influence. But can that 
supposition be justified? The circumstances which should guide us in 
answering the question ought to be closely inspected. (1) Chrono- 
logically, Paul’s statement of his view, which he expressly declares he 
received by revelation, probably antedates the evangelists’ statements 
by from ten to thirty years. (2) Both Mark and Luke were at one 
time and another very closely affiliated with Paul, and toward the end 
at least, not only Luke, but Mark also, was apparently in close sympathy 
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with him. (3) Whoever may have been the compiler of the gospel 
according to Matthew, it is plain that he depended largely on the same 
tradition which Mark transcribes, and in the parallel passages above 
noted that dependence is very evident. (4) Although all three of the 
evangelists give us the same conception of the sacramental character 
of the Last Supper which Paul had taught the Corinthians, and which 
he no doubt continued habitually to express in his own celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, nevertheless one can find no trace of that conception 
in the practices of the primitive apostolic company, in which the origi- 
nal apostolic tradition which the evangelists are supposed more or less 
correctly to transcribe took its rise. ‘Two obvious conclusions follow, 
namely: that the Pauline conception is different from the original 
apostolic recollection, and that the Pauline conception is nevertheless 
embodied in each of the three synoptic gospels. 

These conclusions are now posited as a conjectural explanation of 
the texts, and I go on to consider some collateral evidence that may be 


in their favor, and then some objections that may be urged against 
them. 


It should be said of the reconstructed apostolic tradition that, 
while it contains nothing which is not taken verbatim from one or 
more of the evangelists, it still, in itself, gives a simple, plain, and, as 
I think, complete picture of the occurrence. And it should be noticed 
that it incorporates practically a// of each of the synoptic narratives, 
except what is seen to parallel the Pauline account. One expression 
in Mark, “he that eateth with me,” is obviously supplied from the Old 
Testament, and does not belong to the original tradition, the emphasis 
of which is on the fact that Jesus did not partake of the feast. Again, 
in Luke, the words “before I suffer” are no part of the original tradi- 
tion. There are no textual reasons for this conjecture, but two critical 
considerations are in its favor: First, the statement of a reason, which 
follows, ‘for I say unto you I will not eat,” etc., demands a preceding 
statement which the text does not give, but which is readily supplied 
from the parallel account of Mark and Matthew, as, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, 
take ye and eat, for / will not eat it until,” etc. The thought then 
comes out clearly: “I have greatly desired to eat this Passover with you, 
but ye must eat it alone, for I will not partake.” Secondly, the words 
“before I suffer” anticipate an immediately impending passion, whereas 
what directly follows as certainly looks forward to some future Passover 
season, and to the resumption of the ordinary use of wine, when the 
kingdom should have been established. 
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It should not be overlooked to what extent both Mark and Matthew 
have been drawn upon in the reconstruction of the tradition. They 
too mention the vow of abstinence from wine, and give us the words, 
“Take ye,” “Drink ye,” so strongly contrasted with the “/ will not 
eat, J will not drink.” There is a strange incongruity between the 
abstention of Jesus from the loaf and cup, and the subsequent -on- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper as acommunion. Paul’s account of the 
supper overlooks the fact that Jesus himself did not eat or drink. 
And to the evangelists, it would seem, the incongruity did not appeal, 
for Mark and Matthew give us the original apostolic recollection and 
the Pauline “revelation” more or less firmly fused into one story; 
while Luke gives us both, impartially, side by side. If the former 
seems to us rather colorless, the latter at least bears the brush-marks 
of a mighty genius. 

If now we have here two really irreconcilable stories, there can be 
little doubt as to which of them carries the weight of probability in 
favor of its correctness. I do not hesitate to prefer that one which is 
the more simple, the more natural, the more colorless, the less involved 
in recondite theological speculations, and, besides, apparently trace- 
able to an eyewitness, rather than the one which Paul believed himself 
to have received by revelation. 

But, it will be objected, how could it be possible for Paul to take a 
comparatively simple incident in the life of Jesus, mold it into the 
institution of a sacrament, overlook or forget the words actually 
spoken, supply others in their place, and finally give out his dogmatic 
conception of the incident as a revelation which he had received from 
the Lord? And, after he had done all this, how could he impose his 
view on such men as came later to write our gospels? It is not easy 
to give satisfactory answers to these questions, yet an explanation that 
is entirely possible, psychologically, is not far to seek. It is found, 
indeed, in Paul’s own writings. For suppose the facts as to the Last 
Supper to be simply these: that Jesus, as the head of the family of 
disciples, blessed and distributed to the rest the food of the paschal 
feast, gave thanks, and passed to them the cup of wine, saying: “I have 
greatly desired to eat this Passover with you; nevertheless, eat ye, for 
I will not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God;” and of 
the cup: “Take this and divide it among yourselves, for I will not 
drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom 
of God shall come.” And suppose that to be the story which Paul 
heard. But we know that Paul held and taught that Christ died for 
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our sins, according to the Scriptures. Indeed (mark the words), this 
also is a doctrine which he distinctly says he had “received.” The 
death was a sacrifice for sin, and, moreover, it was the consummation of 
the paschal sacrifice; Christ had become our Passover. That last 
paschal meal, then, with its distribution by him of the sacrificial food, 
and the covenant cup, was, in effect, the distribution of himself (se 
dat suis manibus), of his own body, of his own blood of the new cove- 
nant. Such being the case, such (Paul would conclude) must have been 
the intention, and his discovery of this scheme of salvation through the 
blood of Jesus, of this abrogation of the old covenant, and replace- 
ment of it by the new, was to Paul as a revelation from the Lord. 
That loaf was Christ’s body. That wine was his blood. Such surely 
must have been the meaning of Jesus—that was what his actions 
expressed —and to the ear of Paul’s inner consciousness the words 
rang clear enough: “This paschal food is my body, this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood.” Thus did a simple narrative of a simple fact 
come, through the medium of a highly developed theological imagina- 
tion, to take on a highly dogmatic form. That Paul believed himself 
to have received numerous visions and revelations we know from his 
own statements, and that he claimed a peculiar divine warrant for his 
doctrines is evident from numerous passages. But I cannot attach to 
such statements exactly the same importance which he does, and espe- 
cially so when his conception of an event is found to differ materially 
from another conception of the same event, traceable to an apparently 
good source. 

Again, having reconstructed a narrative of what really occurred 
and was said in the distribution of the food and drink, is it possible to 
make it fit in with any rational view of the character of Jesus and of 
the circumstances in which he found himself on that Passover night ? 
I think it is, but at the same time conceive that a rational view differs 
somewhat from the ordinarily accepted orthodox one. And, first, let 
us see what Jesus could have meant when he said that he would not 
eat that Passover toward which he had looked forward with such strong 
desire. The answer is in his statement. He would not eat of the 
Passover feast until such time as it should be a fulfilled symbol in the 
ideal kingdom of God and of righteousness which it had been his 
object, his purpose, his hope, to establish. From which we can hardly 
fail to infer that the reason for his not partaking of this Passover lay 
in the fact that the kingdom was not yet established ; and accordingly 
I would explain the strong desire with which he had anticipated the 
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occasion by saying that he must have expected, or at least have had 
some hope, that the kingdom would have been established, or in a fair 
way of establishment, prior to the arrival of this paschal season. I 
venture to think that no correct or adequate view of the character of 
Jesus can leave out of account the uncertainty as to the future with 
which he had come up to Jerusalem. That he had contemplated the 
possibility, and even the probability, of failure is abundantly indicated. 
It seems plain that on several occasions he may have dropped remarks 
which could be afterward “ understood” by the disciples as a definite 
prediction of his rejection and execution, even of the mode of it. But 
that he had really given up hope of a final success is not proved by a 
careful analysis of the contents of our narratives, but the contrary. 
For even in the garden, even after he knew for certain of the defection 
within the band of his most devoted followers, and of the determined 
opposition of the ruling class, there was still an agonizing uncertainty 
as to the outcome. And so, while yet at the Passover table, he still 
looked forward to the establishment of the kingdom, to some future 
Passover season when he could partake of the feast as a fulfilled sym- 
bol, to a time when the conditions of his vow of abstinence would be 
accomplished and he could again resume the ordinary use of the fruit 
of the vine. But for the present not only was this purpose still unac- 
complished, but its probable failure had been becoming more and 
more apparent with each passing day, until now, when the hour of the 
feast had come and he was confronted, not only with the treachery of 
one of the Twelve, but also with the unspiritual bickering of the rest, 
hope had sunk to a low ebb; failure stared him in the face ; success, if 
to come at all, must come, not now, but in the future; and the feast, 
which he had fondly hoped might be at last a fulfilled symbol, in the 
kingdom, had perforce lost for him its blessed attractiveness, so that, 
sickened at heart with hope deferred, he could not touch it, but could 
only, with the usual invocations of blessing, distribute to the others the 
food and drink, loaf and cup; for, as he said, still projecting his hope 
into the future, he would not eat it, nor drink henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the kingdom of God should come. 

But if, for the sake of argument, it should now be tentatively 
admitted that each of the three synoptic accounts of the Last Supper 
shows evidence of a composite nature, and that one of the elements 
of each appears to be Pauline in its origin, the question remains how 
such a Pauline strand could have got into all three of the accounts. 
To answer this question considerable emphasis must be laid on the 
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close relation which existed, at one time or another, between Paul on 
the one side and Mark and Luke on the other. Without going into 
the reasons, pro and con, which would expand this article to undue 
length, I rely upon the indications contained in the canonical books, 
and upon the traditions of the early church, to the effect (1) that the 
John Mark who started out with Paul on his first missionary journey 
(Acts 15:37), the Mark who was with Paul at Rome during some part 
of his imprisonment there (epistle to Philemon and Colossians), and 
the writer of the gospel according to Mark, are one and the same per- 
son; (2) that the writer of the gospel according to Luke, and of the 
Acts, was the beloved physician Luke, and the same individual who 
joined Paul at Troas, and later traveled with him from Philippi to 
Jerusalem and thence to Rome; (3) that Peter the apostle was also in 
Rome during a part or all of the time when Paul was a prisoner there; 
(4) that Paul exercised a marvelous influence over both minds and 
hearts of most men with whom he came in contact. I rely also, in 
part, upon some assumptions which may be capable of neither com- 
plete proof nor disproof; as (1) that it was the habitual practice of 
Paul, during the latter years of his life, to use, in his own periodical 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, a formula quite similar to that which 
he had previously taught to the Corinthian church; (2) that Luke, 
Mark, and others celebrating the rite with Paul, became thoroughly 
familiar with the conception of the Last Supper which Paul held and 
taught, and with the words of celebration which he used, already 
assuming a liturgical fixedness; (3) that, nevertheless, Luke, Mark, 
and others were familiar with the original Petrine recollection of 
that supper and held the same more or less firmly in mind, but, 
perhaps quite insensibly, allowed it to feel the influence of the 
liturgical formula— just as the liturgical doxology came very early 
to attach itself firmly to the primitive traditional form of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

As to the gospel according to Matthew, it can only be said that in 
the part of his narrative above referred to the compiler of that book 
evidently depends closely upon the same tradition, probably still oral, 
which Mark also put into writing. 

It should be remarked here that, if the analysis and conclusions of 
this article are even approximately correct, there must have been a 
growth in the Pauline formula. We have, in effect, three, or perhaps 
even four, stages of it. As it appears in the Corinthian letter, two 
ideas are prominent in it—the commemorative and the sacramental. 
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It is there said, both of the bread and of the wine, “ This do in remem- 
brance of me.” Now, in the version which Luke gives us these com- 
memorative words follow the distribution of the bread only, not of the 
wine, while in Mark and Matthew no commemorative words are given 
at all. Again, Paul says in the letter: ‘This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.” In Luke this is expanded: “even that which is 
poured out for you.” Mark still further expands, “which is shed for 
many;’’ and Matthew adds, “unto remission of sins.” Of course, it 
might be thought that Mark and Matthew omitted genuine words of 
Jesus, ‘This do in remembrance of me,” and that Luke and Paul, 
being better informed, inserted them ; and, again, that Matthew gives 
us the genuine words of Jesus, “‘ which is shed for many unto remis- 
sion of sins,’ from which Mark clips off the “unto remission of sins,” 
which Luke contracts from “many” to “‘ you,” and which Paul drops 
out altogether. But when we remember that the doctrine of the shed 
blood, of its atoning effect, and of its wide applicability to gentiles as 
well as to Jews, is intensely Pauline, we can hardly hesitate, I think, to 
decide that the three stages of the formula are, chronologically, those 
of the Corinthian letter, of Luke, and of Mark-Matthew. Whether 
Luke actually wrote before Mark and Matthew, or some years later, the 
indication is that his notes or his recollection reproduce an earlier 
stage in the development of the liturgical formula of the eucharist. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the fact that in Luke’s 
account of the Last Supper the two strands of the story lie loosely 
side by side, whereas in Mark and in Matthew the two strands are 
closely twisted together. 

Up to this point I have left out of account the canonical writings 
attributed to the apostle John, and also the first epistle of Peter, all 
of which may be thought to bear adversely on the views above 
expressed. It is, of course, recalled that the fourth gospel omits in this 
connection all that incident of the Last Supper which we have been 
considering. Its writer could, indeed, find no room in his narrative for 
a sacrificial Last Supper, inasmuch as he conceives the crucifixion itself 
to have taken place on the Passover day, in this way accentuating the 
thought that the death of Jesus was the consummation of the paschal 
sacrifice. The Last Supper is accordingly relegated to the day prior to 
the Passover and is made interesting by the recital of matter not men- 
tioned by the synoptists. Nevertheless, the fourth evangelist empha- 
sizes even more than do the synoptists, and at the same time greatly 
spiritualizes, the idea that the very elements of Christ’s being, his body 
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and blood, were in some sense to be partaken of by his disciples. Yet 
here too, as I think, the Pauline conception is again reflected, though 
reflected now, one might say, to @ focus, as by a parabolic mirror. How 
this Pauline idea came to the author of the fourth gospel, whether he 
got it directly, or whether he found it already firmly established in the 
Ephesian church or elsewhere, is a question into which we need not 
enter. Suffice it to say that the Pauline influence can be traced in the 
Johannine theology and Christology, and as clearly as anywhere in the 
conception of the death of Jesus as a consummating paschal sacrifice. 
This influence can be admitted, while frankly recognizing the large 
element of profound originality in the fourth gospel, the epistle, and 
Apocalypse. As to the first epistle of Peter, it is evident that, whether 
the apostle had anything to do with its composition or not, its author 
was a good Paulinist in his Christology, even as he had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Paul’s epistolary style. I think that the key to 
the problem of First Peter lies in the statement that the amanuensis 
on this occasion was Silvanus, and in the supposition that this Silvanus 
was the same Silas or Silvanus who had been a prominent man in the 
Jerusalem church, and had subsequently attached himself to Paul and 
shared his labors and his sufferings. That this man also should be in 
Rome, and should from that city write, for Peter, a letter to the Jews 
dispersed through those regions, the gentile inhabitants of which Paul 
had already addressed both by preaching and by letter, is by no means 
impossible. On this view the Christology of First Peter is not an 
insurmountable objection to my thesis. 

Let me say in conclusion that I do not hold the above argument 
to have the force of a demonstration, or anything like it. But the 
thoughts expressed have seemed to me so deeply suggestive as to 
warrant their submission to the friendly censure of men fitted by 
scholarly attainment to deal with the questions which I have ventured 
— C. P. CorFin. 
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Wuat Is THouGuT? or, The Problem of Philosophy by Way of a 
General Conclusion So Far. By JAMeEs Hurcuison Stirt- 
Inc, LL.D. Edin. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. ix+ 423. $3.75. 

Dr. STIRLING is favorably known in philosophical circles as the 
author of Zhe Secret of Hegel. The present volume contains the 
writer’s own system of metaphysics, which is practically the same as 
Hegel’s, and the keynote of which is sounded in the title. The 
essence of things, the core of the universe, is thought, spirit, God, and 
the problem of philosophy is to explain thought. “Since there is a 
universe, something must have been necessary.” This is thought, 
which is its own cause and carries the principle of its progression 
within itself. ‘Thought’s own nature is, first, position; second, oppo- 
sition ; and, third, composition ;”’ that is, ‘“‘the I doubles itself, divides 
itself, sets itself against itself. It unites itself only in that it dis- 
unites itself.” This principle cannot be impersonal; thought always 
implies a subject. ‘Why hesitate to name it God?” “In God, as in 
the ego, subject and object are together. There is but God and his 
universe ; the universe is but he, and he is but the universe” (pp. 1-86). 

After stating his principle, Dr. Stirling refers to the history of 
philosophy in confirmation of its truth, and traces its development 
from Greek times down through Hegel (pp. 87-415). The history of 
philosophy before Kant embraces one chapter (pp. 87-108), while the 
rest of the work is given up to Kant and his successors, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel (pp. 109-415). A large part of this section is. 
devoted to a somewhat exhaustive exposition and criticism of Kant’s. 
categories, particularly the category of causality, and to Dr. Stirling’s. 
own view of causality, which agrees with Hegel’s (pp. tog—214). The: 
historical portion closes with a presentation of the fundamental 
thought of Hegel’s philosophy, which Stirling interprets in the light 
of his own principle, the ego. The last chapter of all (xv) is a sum- 
mary of the author’s own system. 

The chief value of the book lies in the emphasis which it places 
upon the spiritual phase of existence. Whatever one may have to say, 
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of Hegel, one cannot but approve of the general bearing of his sys- 
tem. The fundamental idea of this entire philosophy is, after all, that 
the world is a spiritual world, that there is somehow an intelligent 
principle behind it or in it, that it is not a blind play of dead atoms. 
We may object to its one-sided intellectualism, but we cannot fail to 
welcome it as a healthy antidote to the mechanical view of the extreme 
scientists. Still it must be confessed that the work is not adapted to 
that class of readers to whom it would do the most good. I am afraid 
that only one reasonably versed in the history of philosophy, espe- 
cially in the post-Kantian systems, will be able to read the book with 
profit to himself. Not that it is not clearly and forcibly written; not 
at all! It is as clear as so difficult a subject can be made— wonderfully 
clear and vigorous—and one feels the author’s enthusiastic presence in 
every page. But to understand the book one must understand at 
least Kant and Hegel. To one who has penetrated somewhat into 
the secrets of these thinkers the volume before us will have a real 
value, if only for the light that it throws upon the history of philoso- 
phy; to others the greater portion of it will prove an impenetrable 
mystery. 

Those who study the book will perhaps find that it contains much 
material which, though excellent in itself, is somewhat out of place 
here. Thus the second chapter, discussing Schelling’s criticism of 
Descartes’s ontological argument, has only a very indirect bearing on 
the subject at issue, and could easily have been omitted. The criti- 
cism of Kant’s schemata, though thorough and valuable, would more 
properly belong in a book on Kant, and the lecture on the quarrel 
of Schelling and Hegel seems to have been inserted simply because 
it was a fine piece of writing and too good to lose. 

One of the most important and interesting issues presented by 
Dr. Stirling is his interpretation of Hegel’s Begriff, which he identi- 
fies with the ego. The chief objection to this view is that which Stirl- 
ing himself mentions and fails to answer (pp. 375 ff., 390). He 
believes that Hegel concealed his real thought because he did not 
wish to show his dependence on other thinkers (say, on Fichte), and 
because he did not wish to interfere with his own success. The fact 
evidently is that Hegel never intended absolutely to identify the 
notion with the ¢go. His idea was that the process—the dialectic pro- 
cess—which is peculiar to the notion, is also characteristic of the ego; 
that it is the spring of the universe, of internal and external nature. 
The ego is the notion become conscious, the realization of the notion ; 
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nature is the notion externalized, objectified; the ego is the notion 
internalized, the notion looking at itself. In the ego we have iden- 
tity in diversity, the ego divides itself and is yet one; the self as the 
knower and the self as known, the subject and the object, the I and 
the Me, are two in one. The same opposition and reunion, the same 
unity in variety, we find in nature. This process or function, which 
he conceives as something spiritual, is the fundamental principle of 
Hegel’s philosophy, and the ego is only a higher phase of it. 
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CHRISTIAN PHiILosopHy. Gop. Being a Contribution to a Phi- 
losophy of Theism. By Joun T. Driscott, S.T.L. New 
York: Benzinger Bros., 1900. Pp. xvi+ 342. $1.25. 


Mr. DRISCOLL is a theist and a devout Roman Catholic theologian, 
but his work cannot truthfully be called a contribution to philosophy. 
He assumes, whereas philosophy investigates and seeks to establish 
truth according to canons of universal validity. His object is to com- 
fort the believer, not to subject him to the dry light of criticism. 
“ This treatise,” he says in the preface, “‘is published in the hope that 
it will bring light and comfort to those who believe, and help dispel the 
clouds of error and misunderstanding under which so many are strug- 
gling.’”’ He comforts by showing that the faith is according to reason. 
As he says in the introduction: “‘ The arms we use are those of reason, 
the missiles are the most certain facts of consciousness and of physical 
science ;’”’ but how can it be known that the faith is rational, when it 
is defined as above and beyond the scope of reason? Under the 
natural he includes “(a) the material universe with its forces, as set forth 
in the physical sciences; (4) the organic world, the properties and 
activities of living bodies, as explained in biology, physiology, 
anatomy, zodlogy, etc.; (¢) everything that pertains to the constitution 
of human nature, z. ¢., not only bodily organism and life, dut the higher 
powers of mind and will, as exposed in psychology, the course of man’s 
history on the earth, ¢. g., anthropology, the duties and relations to 
fellow-men in society, ¢. g., ethics, sociology, politics, etc.” (p. 333). 
If everything with which philosophy deals is taken away, what place is 
there for philosophy? The supernatural is separated from the natural 
by the frankest dualism. It is beyond our faculties of knowing and 
beyond law, and is simply something which is externally and authori- 
tatively declared unto us. It may be the Hinduism according to 
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which the devotee answers every objection to the rationality of its 
stories by exclaiming, “ Great is Rama!” Or it may be the Christian 
dogmatism, concerning which church fathers have spoken, “I believe 
because it is absurd,” or, “ It is true because it is impossible.” But in 
neither case is true philosophy possible. 

Mr. Driscoll has read widely. His knowledge of Greek philosophy 
is not at first hand. At any rate, it is imperfect. His knowledge of 
German and of British and American writers is more complete, and he 
often gives a clear and well-expressed synopsis of their positions, 
though his external point of view makes his statements generally 
inadequate. A suspicion of this ought to arise in the mind of anyone 
who finds that he can say regarding the views of the principal 
adherents of the theory of evolution—Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Tyler, Réville—only this: “It is sufficient to indicate these views. 
To the thoughtful student no refutation is needed. They are as shal- 
low as they are blatant” (p. 50). This is not criticism, but cursing ; 
and, though a method of argument in vogue in the Middle Ages, it 
is now discarded by all who desire to appeal to educated men. Mr. 
Driscoll professes to take as his master Aristotle, supplemented by 
St. Thomas. A proper appreciation of Aristotle would enable him to 
understand the province of philosophy. A sentence which he him- 
self quotes would be a useful guide: “ Plant the ship-builders’ skill 
within the timber itself,” writes Aristotle, “and you have the mode 
in which nature produces.” Along that road we reach natural super- 


naturalism. 
G. M. GRANT. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
Kingston, Ont. 


SPENCER AND SPENCERISM. By H. MacPuerson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1900. Pp. vii+ 241. $1.25, met. 
TuE philosophic as well as the general reader will welcome Mr. Mac- 
Pherson’s clear, concise and sympathetic volume. In indicating the 
course of thought the divisions of the book will be followed. In chaps. 
1, 2, and 4 Mr. MacPherson draws a clear and interesting sketch 
of the ancestry, upbringing, training, intellectual companions, strug- 
gles, and mental development of the synthetic philosopher. Chap. 
3 is very instructive, inasmuch as it shows in a convincing manner how 
the principles developed in his Socta/ Statics appealed more and 
more to Mr. Spencer’s mind, until, in connection with far-reaching 
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inductive studies, they gave the clue to his complete system. Chap. 5 
exhibits Mr. Spencer’s principles as applied to the conception of the 
cosmos. From this basis chaps. 6 and 7 work out the application 
of natural and mechanical principles to the explanation of life, mind, 
and society. Chap. 8 sets forth the conception of industrial develop- 
ment as fundamental to the life and progress of society. Chaps. g, 10, 
and 11 indicate in detail the bearing of industrial activity upon the 
development of political, ethical, and religious institutions. Chaps. 12 
and 13 deal with the philosophic and religious aspects of Spencerism. 
These are the weakest in the book. The defects, however, are mainly 
the defects of the system which Mr. MacPherson expounds. 

Mr. Spencer’s system will remain as the exponent of the analytic 
scientific method. That method starts from effects as products. It 
then analyzes them out into their component factors and the form of 
combination which unites these factors. By so doing it finds that qual- 
ity disappears into quantity, the heterogeneous into the homogeneous. 
Matter and motion operating according to mechanical principles are 
the last words of science. The complementary point of view, which 
would interpret causation teleologically as well as mechanically, is 
ignored. Further, from Mr. Spencer’s point of view matter and 
motion are but symbols of reality. The final question as to the nature 
of the real is metaphysical. But for metaphysic neither Mr. Spencer 
nor Mr. MacPherson has any particular regard. According to them, 
knowledge is entirely relative. What exactly is meant is not clear 
from any Spencerian treatment. One could wish for a more thorough 
treatment of the function of knowledge. As it is, one is left with the 
feeling that science is left hanging in the air, for symbols which fail in 
controlling their objective are not symbols at all. The treatment of 
the idealistic constructions of the absolute is interesting and suggestive, 
although it fails utterly to grapple with the problem at first hand, as is 
done in such a work as Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. 


S. F. MacLENNAN. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


InTRODUCTION TO Etruics. By Frank THILLY, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, University of Missouri. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xi+346. $1.25. 

ProFEessoR THILLY has previously translated Paulsen’s System of 

Ethics, and now presents a similar manual, which, so far as its stand- 

point is concerned, is essentially that of Paulsen. This standpoint is, 
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in general, the teleological as opposed to the intuitionist, and it is 
further essentially that of Aristotelian eudzemonism, as contrasted with 
hedonism. So far as the positive presentation of theory is concerned, 
there is little that calls for notice, inasmuch as there seems to be no 
very important modification of the standpoint above described. 

As compared with other text-books now before the public, the chief 
point of interest is the large amount of historical material which is 
given. In connection with the important topics, such as conscience 
and the theories of the highest good, a brief statement is given of the 
attitude of all the leading writers upon these topics. The value of this 
historical material will depend upon the standpoint from which one 
judges the book. If the book isto be used chiefly as a reference-book, 
this material is convenient and useful, although it is so brief as to be 
unsatisfactory for anything more than a bare characterization. On the 
other hand, from the pedagogical standpoint, if the book is to be used 
for an elementary text-book, it is more than doubtful whether the brief 
summaries of so many different theories will not tend to confuse rather 
than to enlighten the beginner. 

From the standpoint of a text-book, it is unfortunate, I think, that 
the author has omitted what was really the most valuable part of Paul- 
sen’s treatment, viz., the sketch of the range and development of the 
modern moral consciousness. This, on the whole, forms the easiest 
and most instructive approach to the present status of the subject, and 
is, 1 think, much more useful to the beginner than the history of the 
different theories which have been held with regard to the moral con- 
sciousness. One can but wonder also that little or no attempt is made 
to utilize, for the analysis of the moral consciousness, the results of 
social and genetic psychology. Recent work in these directions is of 
great value by way of introduction to the analytical discussion, and 
although there are brief allusions to the results of such work under 
particular topics, the work as a whole does not seem to have been very 


largely influenced thereby. 
J. H. Turts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DER AHNENKULTUS UND DIE URRELIGION ISRAELS. Von CaRL 
GRUNEISEN, Lic. rHEoL. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. 
xv+287. M. 6. 

THE original purpose of his investigation, the author tells us, was 
to test the theories of Stade and Schwally regarding the animistic 
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character of the primitive religion of Israel. This was a task already 
undertaken and performed by J. Frey in his essay entitled Zod, Seelen- 
glaube und Seelenkult im alten Israel." Though the author agrees with 
the results of Frey in general, he is not satisfied with that writer’s 
method of procedure. If Stade and Schwally are open to the criticism 
of having brought to the task the preconceived philosophy of religion 
advocated by Herbert Spencer and generally known as animism, Frey 
is equally open to criticism for approaching the subject with the pre- 
conceived philosophy of Max Miiller, according to which the roots of 
all religious beliefs and practices are to be found in the deification and 
worship of nature. 

Griineisen proposes to pursue a more purely inductive method. 
He attempts to gather from the documentary sources of the history of 
Israel the facts, first, as to the belief regarding the soul and its condi- 
tion after death; secondly, the meaning of funereal ceremonies and 
practices, such as modes of mourning for the dead, of burial, and of 
invocation of the dead for purposes of divination (necromancy) ; and 
thirdly, alleged traces of ancestor-worship. We may remark, before 
proceeding farther, that in the matter of method the author scarcely 
perseveres in the use of the purely inductive process held as ideal in 
his plan. He evinces a constant tendency to return to the views of 
his opponents and combat them. We are not inclined to complain of 
the introduction of this controversial element into the investigation, 
for it adds spice and interest to the essay, but we note it simply as a 
departure from the strictly ideal method. 

As to results, the sum and substance of them is the following: The 
question, Was animism, or ancestor-worship, the pre-Jahvistic form of 
religion in Israel? is answered with a round No! It is true that 
ancient Israel shared the belief of other peoples in the continued 
existence of departed souls, a belief that must be at the basis of every 
form of ancestor-worship ; it is true, also, that this post mortem existence 
of souls was looked upon as a continuance of their earthly career, and 
efforts were made to minister to their needs ; it is true, further, that in the 
performance of these services food and drink were brought to their 
graves to feed and quench their supposed hunger and thirst; it is true, 
finally, that the presence of disembodied souls was considered a source 
of discomfort and even of dread for the living, and certain rites were 
practiced intended to chase them away from the dwelling-places of the 
living; but in general the life of such souls was thought to be a 

* Noticed in this JOURNAL, April, 1900, Vol: IV, p. 422. 
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shadowy, sad, and pitiable one. The dead were below, and not above, 
the living in the degree of the vividness of their life, and could never 
be made objects of worship. 

This generally negative conclusion, as already intimated, is the 
same as that reached by Frey, though in a different way. Such nega- 
tive results raise the query whether it is reasonable to expect that all 
the facts can be unified in a simple theory. Funereal customs and 
ceremonies, it seems to us, must have risen at different times as a 
natural result of the sentiments engendered by the view of death. 
Such ceremonies and practices would naturally tend to become more 
and more complex and elaborate, and, in some cases at least, new 
meanings would be foisted into them. In this way a variety of dis- 
cordant and sometimes barren forms would arise which it is scarcely 
reasonable to expect to harmonize and thus to clear up the darkness 
hanging over the pre- Yahwistic period of Israel’s religion. Griineisen’s 
effort, it seems to us, points toward this negative and disappointing 


conclusion 
A. C. ZENOs. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE PRIMITIVE CONSTELLA- 


TIONS OF THE GREEKS, PHGENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. By 
ROBERT Brown, Jun. F.S.A., etc. Vol. II]. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1900. Pp. xx + 261, with two Star-Charts. 
10s. 6d. 


TuHE first volume of this work was noticed in the issue of this 
JourNAL for January, 1900. The present volume completes the work. 
The first volume was devoted to the Greek material and the Babylo- 
nian material after Alexander ; the present one treats the earlier Baby- 
lonian material. Chap. ix, the first of this volume, is devoted to the 
constellations in the Babylonian creation-scheme. With the aid of 
three fragments of planispheres from the library of Assurbanipal it is 
shown that this scheme contemplated thirty-six constellations arranged 
in three concentric circles of different diameters. After a discussion 
of constellation subjects in Euphratean art, chap. xi discusses the 
tablet of thirty stars, V. R. 46, No.1. Here Brown takes issue with 
Hommel (Aséron. der alt. Chal.), and makes out a good case for the 
view that these thirty stars were a lunar cycle representing the stations 
of the moon for each day in the month. The next chapter discusses 
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three stellar groups of sevens, the Ziksi- Tipki, the Lu-mdési, and the 
Masi stars. A chapter is then given to the celestial equator of Aratos, 
on whose astronomical poem Mr. Brown published a book some years 
ago. He shows here that the Cilician poet was turning into Greek verse 
Babylonian material 1,800 years older than his time. A chapter is 
devoted to the Euphratean celestial sphere, in which, among other 
topics, the heavenly spheres of Anu, Bel, and Ea are described, and 
another sums up the technical results of the discussion by giving a 
list of all the Babylonian names of stars which the author has identi- 
fied, together with their modern equivalents. Two chapters in conclu- 
sion are devoted to the psychological conceptions which found 
expression in the constellations and the manner of their formation. 
The work is illustrated with a number of cuts reproducing Babylonian 
figures. 

The author’s task was a difficult one, and he does not pretend to 
have reached in all cases absolutely sure results. His arguments are 
often convincing, and many of his identifications seem most probable. 
The volume nevertheless produces on one a feeling of disappointment. 
Mr. Brown is a disciple of Professor Sayce, and an admirer both of 
him and Professor Hommel. His method of work is their method, 
and, as some of us believe, it is not a method which it is safe to follow. 
Nevertheless, students of ancient astronomical systems cannot ignore 
Brown’s work. 


GEORGE A. BARTON. 
BRYN MAwWR COLLEGE, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


SomE Heresies DeaLt WiTtH. By ALEXANDER H. Japp., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. London: Thomas Burleigh, 1899. Pp. vi + 293. 
6s. 


OFFERING AND SACRIFICE. An Essay in Comparative Customs 
and Religious Development. By A. F. Scot, M.A. Lon- 
don: Thomas Burleigh, 1899. Pp. vii+232. 2s. 6d. 


THE “heresies” here “dealt with” are not those of theology, but 
of science, and largely of anthropological science. It is, however, a 
question which the reader is continually asking himself: Who is the 
heretic? Is it Dr. Japp, using his orthodox victim as a clotheshorse 
for the exhibition of some of his own favorite ideas? Or is just the 
reverse the case? To use his much-employed method of giving the 
final stroke to a heretic [?], we ask: “ Will Dr. Alexander Japp tell us 
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what we so much want to know?” Well, whosesoever are the heresies, 
the dealing with them makes very interesting reading. The author is 
a Scotsman, and therefore a born controversialist. His method is sim- 
ple: Divide and conquer. Let us enumerate his achievements. Mr. 
Andrew Lang is castigated for holding that the Hebrew “ passages 
through the fire” were probably (or possibly) harmless rites. Really 
they were human sacrifices. Westermarck’s view that tattoo marks, cuts, 
etc., were mere decorations made for the purpose of attracting the oppo- 
site sex is met by an array of facts to prove them something else, tribal 
signs, etc. Sir Henry Maine’s books are examined and a variety of 
anthropological errors disclosed. Goldwin Smith, Grant Allen, and 
Andrew Lang are pilloried together as having written on Hebrew reli- 
gion without knowing a word of Hebrew. Perhaps this is enough, and 
it is not necessary to pursue Miss Kingsley, Messrs. Rhys Davids, 
Margoliouth, Addis, and Professor Rhys into the holes where Dr. Japp 
leaves them. Whether somebody could not find our author driving his 
hobbies rather recklessly, ¢. g., that one about the general vileness of 
Hebrew religion, with its sacred prostitution and human sacrifice — that 
we leave to those who have felt his lash. But to see Dr. Japp quoting 
as authority for some of his views “a living American [biblical] critic” 
who turns out to be the author of a cheap book, the mere echo of Renan, 
makes us rub our eyes. And has Dr. Japp ever read Kamphausen on 
Human Sacrifices in Relation to Israel’s Religion? There is a man who 
knows Hebrew. 

No one reading the second of these books in close connection with 
the first could doubt that A. F. Scot, M.A., is a pseudonym of the 
redoubtable Dr. Alexander Japp. Or is the pseudonymity the other 
way? At any rate, here are the same controversial tactics, the same 
extreme views of Hebrew religion, the same language, even to the 
reproduction of the brief essay on Mr. Petrie’s ‘Eaten with Honor” 
(cf. pp. 121-7 with Some Heresies Dealt With, pp. 246-50). The 
argument of this volume is in brief that sacrifice is in its origin the 
eating of the god, who is a man, #. ¢., a deified ancestor; in other 
words, that human sacrifice is the earliest, and that all other forms of 
sacrifice have grown out of it by substitution. Of course, then, canni- 
balism was its concomitant. Among other peoples the Hebrews were 
human sacrificers and cannibals in their Yahweh worship down to the 
exile. On the basis of this view of sacrifice the author rails at the 
sacerdotalism of the Church of England, which is nothing less than 
revived paganism. With this latter portion we heartily sympathize, 
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although we are sure that Dr. Japp (or Mr. Scot) would have pro- 
duced a stronger impression by remitting his abusive language and by 
being less cocksure of his ideas about early sacrifice and the Hebrew 
religion. His array of evidence in illustration of sacrificial custom is 
valuable and makes his book worth having by all who are interested 
in early religion and religious institutions. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REALENCYKLOPADIE FUR PROTESTANTISCHE THEOLOGIE UND KirR- 
CHE. Begrindet von J. J. HeErzoc. In dritter verbesserter 
und vermehrter Auflage, unter Mitwirkung vieler Theologen 
und anderer Gelehrten, herausgegeben von D. ALBERT 
Hauck, Professor in Leipzig. Siebenter und achter Band: 
Gottesdienst-Hess; Hesse—Jesuitinnen. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899, 1900. Pp. iv + 804; 
788. M.12 each volume. 

EIGHT years after the completion, in eighteen large volumes, of the 
second edition of this great work (1888), which at that time represented 
the highest achievements in all departments of theological science, the 
first volume of the third edition, under the editorship of Dr. A. Hauck, 
to whom, after the death of the former editors, Herzog and Plitt, had 
been intrusted the editing of the later volumes of the second edition, 
issued from the press of the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. A 
firm less zealous for the advancement of theological science, and with 
a constituency less exacting in its demand for the latest and the best, 
would probably have been content with such improvements in the third 
edition as could have been made by a careful revision of the plates, 
the addition of new materials in appendices or supplementary volumes, 
and such like comparatively inexpensive devices. The work before us 
is completely reset, and contains so large a proportion of new matter 
that it is in no sense a mere revision. The better articles of the 
second edition have been thoroughly revised and enlarged when need- 
ful, and the literature brought up to date. A very large proportion of 
the most important articles have been written afresh by the most 
eminent specialists on the particular matters in hand. Eight vol- 
umes have appeared in the four years since the appearance of Vol. I. 
The slowness of the progress of the work through the press constitutes 
the chief objection that can be urged against it. The present edition 
will be more than ten years in appearing, and the early volumes will 
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become somewhat antiquated before the last volumes appear. But the 
present slow method is the only one practicable where the one editor 
must carefully plan and supervise the whole, and it no doubt suits bet- 
ter the financial exigencies of many poor scholars who can pay for 
two volumes a year, but who would not feel able to purchase the entire 
work, or several volumes, at once. Each volume will be better and 
more consistent when it appears singly, and with a considerable inter- 
val between its predecessor and its successor, than if several volumes 
were being hurried along concurrently. To mention the contributors 
would be to give a list of the most eminent specialists. Hauck him- 
self writes many articles, especially in his own field of early German 
church history. Harnack writes many patristic articles and sketches 
of the early Roman emperors. Loofs, who is unsurpassed in general 
history of doctrine, writes many elaborate articles in this department. 
The weakest feature of the work, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the 
Anabaptistica, few of the articles being by the most competent writers, 
and the point of view of the writers being far below the high standard 
of impartiality that many of the most eminent investigators have 
reached. The articles on biblical introduction and biblical criticism 
are particularly full and scholarly, and represent neither extreme radi- 
calism nor extreme conservatism. Every minister and theological 
student who can read German should have this great work as a daily 
companion. It is worth awhole library of inferior works of reference. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


THE ENGLIsH BIBLE IN THE JOHN RyYLANDs LIBRARY 1525 TO 
1640. With 26 Facsimiles and 39 Engravings. [By Rev. 
RicHarD Lovett, M.A.] Printed for Private Circulation, 
1899. Pp. xvi+ 275, folio. 

Tuis well-printed and finely illustrated volume, by the author of a 
useful little manual on Zhe Printed English Bible, 1525-1885, and 
editor of Demaus’ life of Tyndale, is apparently carefully prepared. 
The avowed ideal of its author has been “ to make it the best catalogue 
of English Bibles in existence,” and, judging from its extensive and 
elaborate descriptions, it is certainly entitled to take rank with the 
well-known critical works of Francis Fry. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the edition is limited to something in the neighborhood of 
eighty copies, which makes it quite unavailable, even to specialists. 
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The bibliography presents a detailed account of forty-five Bibles, 
twenty New Testaments, and Tyndale’s very rare Pentateuch (1534-30) 
—all printed prior to 1641; as well as a description of Francis Fry’s 
facsimile of Tyndale’s New Testament (1525), and an original copy of 
Caxton’s Golden Legende (1483). 

The John Rylands Library, of Manchester, England, was already 
exceptionally strong in this department when, in 1892, it absorbed the 
famous Althorp Library. Lord Spencer’s collection, however, was sin- 
gularly weak in English Bibles and Testaments, and only its very 
choicest exemplars were needed to fill certain serious gaps. These 
books, not to speak of their very great rarity, are usually very choice 
copies—a fact which adds immeasurably to their importance. But 
judged by its size and the number of editions, the collection cannot 
vie with that of the New York Public Library (Lenox Library Build- 
ing), nor with that of the British Museum. 

The New York Public Library has fully four times as many Eng- 
lish Bibles, etc., for the period before 1641, and the British Museum is 
a close second. This estimate does not include their duplicates and 
copies with variations, of which no account is taken, and of which they 
have many. The New York Public Library has copies of all the 
Rylands books save three: (1) Tyndale’s Pentateuch, 1534-30; the 
1534 edition of Genesis, but it possesses the other four parts dated 
1530, as well as the 1530 edition of the first part ; (2) Coverdale’s New 
Testament, Antwerp, 1539, which is excessively rare ; and (3) the New 
Testament of 1579, printed by Christopher Barker, which does not 
count very materially. 

Caxton’s Golden Legende (1483) is, of course, included because it is 
the earliest printed volume in which verses of the Bible appear in the 
English vernacular. The following check-list of Bibles in the Rylands 
collection printed prior to 1550 will serve to show its character : 

Tyndale’s Pentateuch. Marburg, 1534-30. 

Tyndale’s New Testament. Antwerp, 1534. 

Coverdale’s Bible. [Ziirich ?], 1535. 

Tyndale’s New Testament. Antwerp, 1536; 8vo. 

Tyndale’s New Testament. (‘ Mole” edition.) Antwerp, 1536; 4to. 
Tyndale’s New Testament. (“Blank Stone” edition.) Antwerp, 1536; 4to. 
Matthew’s Bible. Antwerp, 1537. 

Coverdale’s Bible. London, 1537; folio. 

Coverdale’s Bible. London, 1537; 4to. 

Matthew’s New Testament. London, 1538. 

Coverdale’s New Testament. London, 1538. 
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Coverdale’s New Testament. Paris: Fraunces Regnault, 1538; 8vo. 

Coverdale’s New Testament. (Johan Hollybushe Testament.) London, 
1538. 

Coverdale’s New Testament. Antwerp, 1539. 

Taverner’s Bible. London, 1539. 

Great Bible. Paris and London, April, 1539. 

Great Bible. London, April, 1540. 

Great Bible. London, July, 1540. 

Great Bible. London, November, 1540. 

Great Bible. London, May, 1541. 

Great Bible. London: Whitchurche, 1549. 

Bible (mainly Matthew’s 1537 text). London: Daye & Seres, 1549. 

Bible (verbatim reprint of Matthew’s text of 1537). London: Raynalde 
& Hyll, 1549. 

New Testament. London: Powell, 1549. 

New Testament. [London ?], 1549. 


Victor H. PALtTsiTs. 
New YorK PuBLIc LIBRARY. 


Die MAssoRAH DER OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA; nach fiinf Handschriften 
des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei Tractaten iiber 
Accente herausgegeben und bearbeitet. Von Gustav DiEt- 
TRICH, Pfarrer der deutschen evangelischen Gemeinde zu 


Sydenham. London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: Williams & 
Norgate, 1899. Pp. vii+134. 8s. 6d. 

THE author of this work is engaged in the preparation of a critical 
edition of the Edessene version of Isaiah, and he has already collated 
the larger part and the most valuable of the manuscripts found in 
European libraries. The present publication offers the material con- 
tained in five manuscripts in the British Museum, without any discus- 
sion of their text-critical value. Of these MSS. one is Nestorian, the 
others are Jacobite. Because of its provenance and its importance for 
the history of accentuation, the Nestorian codex is published in full, 
with but slight deviations, for typographical reasons, from the original. 
The tradition of the Jacobite codices is given in footnotes to the text 
wherever they seemed of importance to the editor. Except for a few 
corrections and additions by a certain Sisin, the Nestorian codex is the 
work of Mar Babi, and was completed in the monastery of Mar Gabriel, 
near Harran, in the year 899. What renders this manuscript so valu- 
able for the history of accentuation is the fact that Mar Babi not only 
presents us with the system in vogue at the end of the ninth century 
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in his own school, but also in many instances indicates, and passes his 
judgment upon, the accents used by Ram-Isho, who taught in the 
academies at Seleucia and Nisibis in the sixth century, and by the Mas- 
soretic school of the Magreyane, or instructors in reading of the Bible, 
at Nisibis, founded by Narses Leprosus in the fifth century. Even the 
system followed by Mar Babi in his codex is probably earlier than his 
own time, as it does not altogether agree with the views he sets forth 
in his treatise on the accents. It is, consequently, to some extent pos- 
sible to trace the development of the system of accents used in the 
east- Mesopotamian churches. 

The author gives for the first time satisfactory evidence to sustain 
the assumption of earlier scholars that the four Jacobite codices all 
come from the same Massoretic school, namely, that of Qarqaphta, 
a monastery situated on one of the banks of the Chabora, near Magdal, 
southeast of Resh-aina; and that they represent the system of vocaliza- 
tion used in the west-Mesopotamian churches. Interesting is his sug- 
gestion in reference to the absence of any division into chapters in 
these Qarqaphic codices. Codex Ambrosianus seems to show that 
already in the sixth century these western churches divided the book 
into forty-eight sections. ‘There are thirty divisions in the east-Meso- 
potamian manuscript published by Diettrich, and this is also the case 
with the Nestorian codex (Brit. Mus. Add. 7152), which is thought to 
be of the same age as Codex Ambrosianus. Diettrich is inclined to 
see in the curious absence of a division into chapters in these Qarqaphic 
manuscripts a silent protest against the prevailing custom in the 
Jacobite churches, and an attempt to go back to the common basis of 
earlier times. This would account for the adoption of the Nesto- 
rian divisions by the genuine Jacobite Barhebrzeus in the fourteenth 
century. 

The great mass of variants exhibited by these manuscripts is chiefly 
of orthographical or morphological significance. Some of them are of 
considerable interest to grammarians, and furnish welcome material 
for increasing our knowledge of Mesopotamian Aramaic. Some throw 
light upon the exegesis of the Edessene Vulgate. A small number are 
of real value for establishing the original text of this version. The 
full importance of these deviations can be seen only when the prom- 
ised critical edition of the text, based, so far as possible, on all extant 
manuscripts, shall have appeared, and the relations of such variants to 
those of the Greek version, on the one hand, and the Targum, on the 
other, shall have been determined. 
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The author found it impossible to trace the most important vari- 
ants back to some eminent Mesopotamian exegete, as he had hoped, 
although he searched through two large catenze manuscripts in the 
British Museum with this in view. Most of the patristic writers quoted 
were Greek Fathers, and the allegorical method of Jacob of Serug and 
Daniel of Zalach, of which interesting examples are given, rendered it 
improbable that these authors could have influenced the grammarians 
of Nisibis and Qarqaphta. As an instance of comparative freedom 
from this allegorical method Severus of Antioch is cited. Two of 
the three passages, however, merely show how strongly intrenched this 
method was, even in Antioch, where one naturally looks for a more 
grammatico-historical treatment of the text. The third passage is of 
considerable interest, not only because it reflects credit on the method 
used by Severus, but because of its intrinsic value. Commenting on 
Isa. 19:18, he says that the city lies where one enters Egypt from 
Palestine, on the river that flows between Egypt and Palestine, was 
called Rhinokorura by the Greeks, but ‘Arish (#5) by the natives, 
and was dependent upon Heliopolis, the capital of the kingdom of 
Beth Shemesh. 

A tract on the Nestorian accents by Mar Babi, somewhat abbre- 
viated, and one by Elias I., of Tirhan, are published as appendices. 

This book gives evidence of such mastery of the material and such 
excellent judgment that the reader will look eagerly for the larger 


work from so competent a hand. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


BERICHT UBER DAS GESAMMELTE HANDSCHRIFTLICHE MATERIAL 
ZU EINER KRITISCHEN AUSGABE DER LATEINISCHEN UEBER- 
SETZUNGEN BIBLISCHER BUCHER DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. 
Von Pu. THIELMANN. (Aus den Sitzungsberichten d. philos.- 
philol. u. d. hist. Classe d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1899. Bad. 
II, Heft ii, pp. 205-43.) Miinchen: P. Straub, 1go00. 

One needs to look only at the bibliography given by Eb. Nestle in 
the article on Latin translations of the Bible, published in the third 
edition of the Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
or at the list of articles and monographs reviewed by P. Corssen in the 
Jahresb. ikber d. Fortschr. d. ki. Alterth. for 1899, to appreciate the very 
lively interest which has sprung up in the last five years in the Latin 
translations of the Old and New Testaments. Perhaps no one has done 
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more to stimulate this interest than the writer of the monograph before 
us, by his articles in the Phzlologus and in the Arch. fir lat. Lex. u. 
Gr. For several years Professor Thielmann has been engaged in col- 
lecting material for a critical edition of the Latin translations of the 
books of Wisdom, Sirach, Esther, Tobias, and Judith. Inthis work he 
has been generously assisted by the Bavarian Academy, and he now 
publishes a summary of the material on which his texts are to be based. 
This material is derived in the main from MSS., printed texts, cita- 
tions made by the Christian Fathers, summaries, glosses, and liturgi- 
cal books. Some notion of the thoroughness with which the work has 
been done may be had from the fact that for the book of Wisdom alone 
thirty MSS. have been collated, and excerpts have been made from 
thirty-three others. When the texts themselves appear, Thielmann will 
have done for the books of the Old Testament mentioned above what 
Wordsworth and White are doing for the New Testament. To many 
scholars a special interest attaches to the particular books upon whose 
texts Thielmann is engaged because of the light which his work will 
throw on the old Latin versions of the Bible. Up to the present time 
we have had to rely mainly on Sabatier’s work, which is 150 years 
old, and almost inaccessible. Nestle, in the article mentioned above, 
gives (pp. 91-4) an idea of the new material which has been brought 
together since Sabatier’s edition appeared, but no systematic effort 
has hitherto been made to use it. Besides furnishing a reconstruc- 
tion of the text, Thielmann’s edition will bring together a deal of 
interesting material bearing on popular Latin. So, for instance, the 
pentameter, De mare dico femur, de muliere femen, quoted by the 
commentator on Cant. 7:1, indicates the popular accentuation 
muliére. Similarly the comment on 2 Macc. 3:7 reveals the popular 
accentuation Zheddorus, Heliodorus, etc. The first instalment of 
Thielmann’s work, the book of Esther, may be expected within twelve 


months. 


FRANK FROsT ABBOTT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe HExATEucH, according to the Revised Version, arranged 
in its Constituent Documents by Members of the Society 
of Historical Theology, Oxford; with Introduction, Notes, 
Marginal References, and Synoptical Tables. By J. 
EstTLiIn CARPENTER, M.A., and G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, 
M.A. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
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Green & Co., 1900. Vol. I, pp xii+279; Vol. II, pp. 
359. $12. 

THE first volume of this work contains introduction and tabular 
appendices ; the second volume, the text of the Hexateuch arranged 
according to the analyses with copious footnotes, the Revised Version 
being used as the basis of the text. These volumes furnish for the 
first time a complete apparatus in one book for the study of the prob- 
lems connected with the Hexateuch. It is not too much to say that 
for many years they will serve as the text-book of such study. It 
would be impossible to conceive a more practical plan for the presenta- 
tion of the material than that which has been here adopted, and surely 
no pains have been spared to make the execution of the plan the most 
thorough and satisfactory possible. The introduction has been written 
for the most part by Mr. Carpenter; the compilation of the tables of 
laws and institutions and the synopsis of the narratives being furnished 
by Mr. Harford-Battersby. Special acknowledgment is made to Hol- 
zinger’s Hinleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), and, while due credit is 
given the works of Kuenen, Wellhausen, Dillmann, and others, the 
editors claim to have reared a structure of their own. It will be the 
purpose of this review to show the plan adopted in the work. 

The application of criticism to the Old Testament is first discussed, 
and it is shown that the criticism of the Hexateuch is only a part of a 
wider inquiry into the literature of Israel, since the same principles 
are being applied to the Psalms, Proverbs, and Isaiah, and these prin- 
ciples are in no wise different from those used in other literary inves- 
tigation. An interesting parallel is drawn from the historical methods 
employed in Asser’s Life of Alfred, the Saxon Chronicle, the collections 
of early English laws, the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the books of 
Chronicles. From this it appears that in all early historical records 
the same general methods areemployed. The Pentateuch is shown by 
comparison to be a composite work, and an interesting analogy is sug- 
gested between the growth of the Pentateuch and the growth of a 
cathedral. 

After considering in detail the “Claim to Contemporary Author- 
ship,” asserted to exist in the books themselves, there are treated in 
three successive chapters (iii, iv, v) “Signs of Post-Mosaic Date,” as 
they were discovered by early readers, and among others by the Spanish 
rabbis, and the Catholics and Reformers of the sixteenth century; also 
“Signs of Diversity of Documents,” as these were discovered by the 
criticism of the seventeenth century (Hobbes, de la Peyrére, Spinoza, 
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Simon, Le Clerc), which pointed out certain incongruities of dates, 
duplicate narratives, repetitions of laws, and inconsistencies within the 
same narrative; also “The Clue to the Documents,” as it is found in 
Astruc’s Conjectures, and especially as presented in Exod.6: 2-8. After 
the discussion of “The Composition of Genesis-Numbers” and that 
of the various documentary theories in which the growth of the analysis 
is carefully followed, there is given in chap. viii “The Justification 
of the Partition.”” This is based upon (1) the argument from religious 
institutions, of which sacrifice, and the Mosaic sanctuary, the Ten Words, 
the ministry of the sanctuary, and the manumission of slaves are taken 
as examples; (2) the argument from religious ideas ; (3) the argument 
from language and style ; (4) the development hypothesis. In chaps. 
ix—xiii each document is taken up as a whole, together with a summary 
of its contents, its method and spirit, its mode of historical and reli- 
gious representation, its place of composition, and its special char- 
acteristics. In chap. xiv are treated the unclassified documents found 
in Gen., chap. 14; Gen., chap. 49; Exod., chap. 15; Deut., chaps. 32, 33. 
Chap. xv, on “ Criticism and Archeology,” is contributed by Professor 
T. K. Cheyne. In this the general claim is made that there is need of 
more carefully tested Assyriological evidence, and the position is taken 
that the early narratives of creation, the story of the deluge, Gen., 
chap. 14, and the account of the exodus have yet little archeological 


testimony in favor of their historical character. Chap. xvi shows how 
the various documents were united. 


Among the most important parts of the work are the tabular 
appendices, which are classified under (a) select lists of words and 
phrases of the separate documents; (4) the laws and institutions, the 
material on each subject from the various codes being carefully classi- 
fied so as to furnish material for comparative study; and (c) the analy- 
sis and synopsis of the Hexateuch. 

In Vol. II twenty pages are given to an introduction to Joshua, of 
which space permits only this mention. The remainder of Vol. II 
contains the text arranged in such a manner as to show the relation- 
ship of the documents, with footnotes explaining in considerable detail 
the more important points of the analysis. 

This work is intended for English readers, and may be used to 
advantage by any intelligent student. Whatever may be our opinion 
as to the truth or falsity of the analysis itself, it is surely a source of 
congratulation that the ordinary reader will now be able to take up a 
systematic study of the question, and reach a decision for himself. It 
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is a great pity that the price of the book puts it out of the reach of so 
many students. It is to be hoped that a new edition will be published 
at a greatly reduced price. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DEUTERONOMIUM ERKLART. Von Lic. ALFRED BERTHOLET, ausser- 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie in Basel. (= ‘‘ Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” herausgegeben 
von D. Kart Marti, Abteilung V.) Tibingen, Freiburg 
i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. viii+ 119 
M. 1.80; Einzelpreis M. 2.50. 

WHILE a new commentary on Deuteronomy is not likely to pre- 
sent anything strikingly original, it may excel by a painstaking 
treatment of the text, a generous use of illustrative material, a compre- 
hensive exhibit of exegetical opinion, or an exact method of dealing 
with isagogical questions of secondary importance. The general plan 
of the series edited by Professor Marti well-nigh precludes any but the 
last of these merits, as it enjoins upon the exegete utmost brevity and 
renders it necessary to refer constantly to larger works. But excel- 
lence of method in dealing with questions of introduction must freely 
be accorded to Professor Bertholet. 

The introduction is almost one-third the length of the commentary 
itself, and the isagogical discussions placed at the beginning of each 
section form at least one-third of the commentary. The interest, 
therefore, centers in the author’s view concerning the origin and com- 
position of the book. Professor Bertholet points out that Deuter- 
onomy claims to be a work of Moses, and that it is distinctly quoted 
as such in the New Testament. For the sake of the students for whom 
this commentary is intended it would perhaps have been wise to pre- 
sent once more the arguments against a tradition based on such 
claims. The sketch of Israel’s religious history since Moses is well 
drawn, and in harmony with the prevailing views at the present time. 
Yet on some points doubt is still permissible. Every reader of a book 
that claims to be the work of Moses is naturally eager to know what 
degree of historic probability can be attached to the events recorded. 
Professor Bertholet assures us that Moses brought certain tribes out of 
Egypt, and that he taught them to regard the marvelous events occur- 
ring under his leadership as the deeds of Yahweh, a god living in his 
mountain shrine on the Sinaitic peninsula. But the difficulties of this 
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assumption are constantly increasing. There is no external evidence 
of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, or of the exodus. The famous inscrip- 
tion of Merenptah mentioning Israel among other tribes and locali- 
ties in Palestine, and the recent discovery of his mummy, have 
discredited at least the traditional construction of the story. When 
one reflects upon the absence, so far as our knowledge goes, of any 
reference to Moses or the exodus from Egypt in Hebrew literature 
until after the period of political union under David and Solomon, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to extricate even a reliable kernel of his- 
toric fact. Recent investigations have tended to show that Sinai was 
a mountain on the eastern side of the Alanitic Gulf, and that Egypt 
may have come into the story by a confusion of Mizrim with Muzri, 
the north-Arabian country mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. The 
latter hypothesis, first propounded by Winckler, appears to me all the 
more probable as I think that Mzr, however it may have been vocal- 
ized, was nothing but the name of Egypt attaching to the territory south 
of the Wadi el Arish, and on both sides of the gulf of Agaba, because of 
its having for ages been a part of Egypt. But if the original Hebrew 
tradition thought of this district rather than of Egypt in a narrower 
sense, the story of oppression and deliverance which is laid in the 
valley of the Nile is manifestly a later adornment. That a successful 
escape from pursuing enemies should have been ascribed by the fugi- 
tives to an unknown god is altogether improbable. The tendency to 
bring down the beginnings of the Yahweh cult, and consequently 
of the acquaintance with Yahweh, to Moses is observable in various 
strata of the Pentateuch. 

Professor Bertholet shares the common notion that Saul and David, 
in giving their sons names compounded with Baal, in reality meant 
Yahweh, and asserts that Baal was a nature-god, “in der Natur auf- 
gehend,” while Yahweh was a god of history constantly creating some- 
thing new in the changes of time, and possessing from the outset a 
strong tendency to assume an ethical character wholly absent in Baal. 
But when Saul and David had Yahweh in mind, they seem to have used 
his name; ¢f. Jonathan beside Eshbaal and Adonijah beside Baaliada. 
David certainly was no more a monotheist than Mesha of Moab. The 
distinction between Baal as a nature god and Yahweh as a god of his- 
tory appears to me to rest upon a confusion of thought. An agricul- 
tural community depends upon its gods chiefly for rain and sunshine, 
since the products of the soil may also be used to make terms with 
marauders, while a nomadic people particularly needs divine aid in 
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raids upon hostile tribes and for defense against their attacks. But is 
a god who causes the sun to shine less moral than one who gives vic- 
tory on the battlefield? Besides, the Lord of Shechem and the Lord 
of Tyre were undoubtedly expected to defend their worshipers and 
regulate their conduct by oracles, as well as furnish rain and sunlight ; 
and the Athtar of Qabad and the Yahweh of Sinai not only assisted 
their worshipers in war, but also supplied them with food and other- 
wise attended to their bodily welfare. Both classes of gods have their 
local habitation and their element in nature; both have enough of 
personal character to sustain moral relations to their devotees. 

The deteriorating influence upon Israel’s religion of the Amorites 
in the earlier times and the Assyrians in a later period is greatly over- 
estimated. The more we learn of early Arabian life, the more evident 
it becomes that the invaders were in no need of learning for the first 
time at the shrines of Canaan certain “ abominations” complained of 
by the prophets. Shamash, Sin, Nabu, Ishtar, and other planetary 
gods were certainly no strangers in Palestine before the Assyrian armies 
marched into the land. If there was an adoption of Assyrian gods, 
because they had proved their superior power in aiding their worship- 
ers, as Professor Bertholet thinks, why is there no sign of a worship of 
Ashur, the strongest of these gods ? 

Concerning the origin of Deuteronomy the author holds that it 
must be understood as a gradual crystallization of prophetic thoughts 
and impulses, and that it emanated solely from prophetic, and not 
from priestly, circles. He finely observes that the eschatology of the 
prophets lies in the background. The judgment did not come; con- 
sequently Yahweh had granted a respite which should be used for 
reformation. No reader can doubt this prophetic influence. But the 
strenuous attempt to exclude all priestly codperation is not convincing. 

His view that priests had absolutely nothing to do with the compo- 
sition of this work has possibly influenced Professor Bertholet uncon- 
sciously in looking for the sources used almost solely to writings 
readily accessible in prophetic circles, such as the earlier prophets, the 
Yahwistic decalogue, the Covenant Code, and the narratives of J and 
E. In addition to these I think it necessary to assume, with Steuer- 
nagel, various collections of judicial decisions, and also of priestly 
oracles. The author is probably right in following Kuenen’s ingeni- 
ous suggestion that D intended his work as a substitute for the old 
Covenant Code. Is it not possible that this earlier lawbook emanated 
from some priesthood such as that of Dan which, rightly or wrongly, 
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regarded itself as descending from Moses, and that this forced the 
author of the original Deuteronomy to assume the Mosaic guise ? 

As to the length of this original roll, Professor Bertholet thinks 
that it contained 6: 1— 9: 7a; 10: 1o— 11: 30; 12: 13 — 26:15 (except 
a number of interpolations) ; 27: 9 f.; 28: 1-25, 38-46; 30: 15-20. He 
rejects the attempt, made by Staerk and Steuernagel, to distinguish 
written sources on the basis of the use of singular and plural pronouns, 
Instead of this documentary hypothesis he believes in a supplementary 
hypothesis assuming later expansion of an original work. His funda- 
mental principle is that all that on definite grounds cannot be shown 
to be post-Josianic belonged to the roll found in the temple. 

The author argues with much force in favor of the view, which still 
remains most probable, that this roll was written in Josiah’s reign. 
The first edition was, according to our commentator, followed by two 
others, one before the exile, containing 1: 1-5; 9:74—10:9; 1:6— 
4:8, 44; 12:8-12; the law in 12: 13—26; 27:1-8; 31: I-13; 34; 
and another exilic including 4:45—5:30; 11:31—12:7; the law, 
and 28:69—29:28. The exilic editor already had before him the 
combined Yahwist and Elohist. It does not seem to me necessary 
to assume more than two editions, one in the reign of Josiah and 
another in the exile, though each must have had numerous interpola- 
tions. 

The author agrees with Cornill and Steuernagel in assigning the Song 
of Moses to the end of the exile. In chap. 33 he follows Steuernagel 
in assuming a framework comprising vss. 2—5, 26-29. In accord with 
the generally prevailing view, he regards the blessing of Moses as the 
work of an Ephraimite in the time of Jeroboam II. I am convinced 
that Professor Bacon is right in his contention that these sayings are 
of Judean origin, once formed a part of the Yahwistic narratives, and 
originally included Simeon in vs. 7. No author writing in the name 
of Moses would have omitted one of the tribes, especially after his sol- 
emn declaration, vs. 5c. If at his time Simeon had been destroyed, a 
prophecy of this by Moses would have enhanced the weight of his 
other utterances. The statement that Yahweh dwells between the 
shoulders of Benjamin can scarcely refer to anything else than Zion. 
Bertholet thinks of Bethel. But the northern kingdom had too many 
ancient and famous Yahweh sanctuaries for an Ephraimite writer to 
mention the presence of such a shrine in Benjamin as its chief distinc- 
tion. Of a tendency to centralize the Yahweh cult in Israel at Bethel 
there is no evidence. In the mouth of an older contemporary of 
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Isaiah the words are quite intelligible. Professor Bertholet’s emenda- 
tion 2" ma for DIN in vs. 23 commends itself. 

The commentary is written in an admirable spirit, contains many 
fine observations and valuable suggestions, and can be most heartily 
recommended as an introduction to the book. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Diz BOcHER Der Konice. Ubersetzt underklart. Von Rupoir 
KiTTEL, ord. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. (= Ab- 
theilung I, Band V, of ‘‘ Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” in Verbindung mit anderen Fachgelehrten herausge- 
geben von Professor W. Nowack.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. xvi+312. M. 6. 

THE author of this commentary is well known from his history of 
the Hebrews, which is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
work before us. He is a representative of a thorough, sober, scientific 
scholarship which has no pet theories to exhibit, but aims at the most 
natural and obvious interpretation of biblical facts. Solidity thus, 
rather than brilliancy, characterizes his work. In the present com- 
mentary three distinct purposes are held in view: in connection with 
the translation, the restoration of the original text, the exhibition of 
the literary composition of.First and Second Kings, and brief linguistic, 
historical, and biblico-theological explanations. Under the second of 
these we have the following results given: The books of First and Sec- 
ond Kings are portions of a great historical work compiled in the 
spirit of Deuteronomy, containing matter extending from Gen. 2: 4 to 
2 Kings 24:6. Hence their author or his work is called Rd. The 
composition or compilation was made just before the fall of the Jewish 
kingdom, probably under Jehoiachin, soon after 600; cf 2 Kings 
14:25 f. This work, at least so much of it as is found in First and Sec- 
ond Kings, was revised by another deuteronomistic writer of the period 
of the exile, who lived after 561 (cf 2 Kings 25:27), but probably not 
after the restoration, since that event is not mentioned. To this writer 
belongs the chronological system of First and Second Kings. A 
further slight revision took place after the time of Ezra. The material 
from these three writers is indicated by the use of three varieties of type. 
The compiled matter has likewise a distincttype. Its probable sources 
are also distinguished by letters on the margin. Thus are shown 
extracts from a history of David (Da), which appears in First and Second 
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Samuel and furnishes 1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2; from a history of Solomon 
(So) ; from court annals (A); from a history of the temple (T); from the 
books “of the chronicles” of the kings of Israel and Judah (K); from 
a history of Elijah (El), of Elisha (Els), of Isaiah (Jes); from an Ephraim- 
itic history of Ahab and Jehu (E); and from an analogous Judean history 
of southern Kings (J). Whether the compiler (Rd) had all of these 
works, or found the material of some of them only in connection with 
others (A for example in K), is uncertain. The times of the composi- 
tion of these sources are given as follows: K of Israel was possibly 
written shortly after 722 B. C., but perhaps in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
the time of K of Judah. Both may have come from the same writer. 
So is considerably earlier, belonging to the period of the prepara- 
tion of Deuteronomy. El belongs to about 800-780, Els between 
780-760, and E about 800. Jes is from a disciple of Isaiah, but con- 
siderably later. For J no date is given, but material of the history of 
Josiah is assigned with interrogation to this source. It belongs, then, 
near to the period of K of Judah and the compilation of First and Sec- 
ond Kings. A, standing for official records, may be regarded as syn- 
chronous in each instance with the events narrated. T is supposed to 
be a part of the material incorporated in So, and hence antedates that 
source. This analysis, an accepted result in the main of biblical criti- 
cism, is of great value. Thereby a reader is prepared to receive a true 
idea of the historical character of this portion of the Old Testament. 
Literary criticism, unfolding sources, is a necessary precursor of his- 
torical criticism. ‘The whole tendency of our author, as seen above, is 
to date the literature as early as possible. For this, however, substan- 
tial reasons are given, and thus he defends the truthfulness of many 
of the records. The character of Elijah, for example, as portrayed in 
First Kings, is claimed in its leading features to be historical. The 
parting injunction given by David, commanding the death of Joab and 
Shimei (1 Kings 2: 1-9), is held to belong to the earliest narrative, and, 
in spite of the shadow which it casts upon the king’s character, is 
allowed to be authentic. 

The textual, philological, grammatical, and geographical notes are 
compact and very complete. A needed rearrangement of the text is 
given in certain instances. In 1 Kings, chap. 2, vss. 1 and 2 are prop- 
erly transposed, and chap. 21 follows chap. 19. Indeed, this com- 
mentary throughout is a most thorough and satisfactory work. 


Epwarp L. Curtis. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
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O.p TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; OR, THE History OF THE HEBREW 
RELIGION. Vol. II: The Deuteronomic Reformation in the 
Seventh Century B.C. By Arcuispatp Durr, LL.D., B.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United Col- 
lege, Bradford Yards. London: A. & C. Black; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xxvii+512. $4.50. 

In a former volume, published in 1891, the author dealt with the 
prophets of the eighth century B. C., endeavoring to place them 
in the true historical light, and to expound their religious teaching as 
parts of a growing revelation. In that volume the Pentateuch ques- 
tion was referred to, but postponed, on the principle, evidently, that 
in these studies as elsewhere it is better to follow the line of least 
resistance, and to begin with the problems which are simplest and 
arouse the least controversy. Now, however, Dr. Duff puts before the 
English reader his view of the analysis of the ancient documents and 
the reconstruction of the Hebrew history. He desires to reach a 
wider audience than students of scientific criticism, and to reveal to 
intelligent men and women who know nothing about the technicalities 
of criticism the fact that the new reading of the Old Testament is both 
interesting and helpful from the spiritual, ad not merely from the 
scholastic, point of view. This is an intelligible position, and the 
work that it indicates is absolutely necessary if the Old Testament is 
again to be a living book to the great body of the people. And, 
moreover, such work can be well done only by men who possess the 
not too common combination of wide technical knowledge, living 
enthusiasm, and popular speech. From this point of view we give a 
hearty welcome to Dr. Duff’s new volume, while at the same time we 
gladly acknowledge that there are many things in it which demand 
the careful consideration of those who are students in the more special 
sense. ; 

The author’s plan of study for the period embraces six sections, 
two of which are takenup here. These two he names: I, “The Occa- 
sion of the Reformation as Seen in Nahum and Zephaniah ;” III, “The 
People of the Reformation as Seen in the Yahwistic and Elohistic 
Documents Running from Genesis to Kings.” The subtitle of the 
book, “‘ The Deuteronomic Reformation,” is therefore misleading, as our 
author has at present got no farther than to give his view of the prepa- 
ration for that great movement. The actual reformation in the reign 
of Josiah, with its complex literary, historical, and theological prob- 
lems (Parts II, [V-VI in the author’s plan), is left over as a sufficiently 
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large subject for another volume. Thus, also, space is afforded for 
the transference to the pages of this volume of the nearly complete 
words of the Yahwists and Elohists. Dr. Duff gives his own translation 
of these documents, in whole or part, beginning with Nahum and 
Zephaniah, following with the ancient histories from the creation to the 
time of Saul; and in connection with each section an attempt is made 
to sum up the theological contents and to indicate the religious spirit 
of the writers. The question will be raised as to whether the author 
has not sacrificed English too much in his effort to reproduce “the very 
idiom and style of speech of the Hebrew documents.” Dr. Duff has 
steeped himself in oriental literature, and possesses something of the 
eastern temperament. In many cases his translations are very sug- 
gestive, showing the word-play of the original and reproducing with 
considerable effect the simple antique style. Of course, what he gives 
us is very often Hebrew idiom in English words, and in some cases 
beauty is sacrificed to simplicity. Still it will be a useful exercise for 
the intelligent reader to compare these with more conventional ren- 
derings. 

The treatment of proper names is a difficult matter, and we are 
afraid that Plishtim, Dowidh, Sha’ul, Shemu-El, Iechaq, Chilqiy, Iahu, 
and a host of similar forms that stalk through Dr. Duff’s pages will 
have a disturbing effect upon the mind of the average reader. Perhaps 
after the old friends have become familiar in their new dress that dress 
may help tokeep up the antique appearance ofthe documents. But there 
will always remain the two objections: first, that this painful translit- 
eration of Hebrew forms is not necessary in the case of names which 
long ago passed into our common speech ; and, secondly, seeing that 
the aim is to show that these were men who lived a life similar to 
ours even in different circumstances, there is no need to make these 
names look as foreign as possible. 

While it is true that this volume, though based upon the broad 
results of the accepted critical analysis, makes prominent many points 
of detail which are still unsettled, we recognize and admire every- 
where Dr. Duff’s freedom and candor, his kindly toleration, his fine 
spirit of reverence, and his keen sympathy for varied forms of reli- 
gious life. These are qualities needed by the critic as well as by the 
preacher, and they give an admirable tone and spirit to this latest 
study in Old Testament theology. 


W. G. JORDAN. 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 


Kingston, Can. 
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A History oF New TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE, 175 B. C.— 
70 A. D. By SHAILER MartuHeEws, Professor of New Tes- 
tament History in the University of Chicago. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xi+218. $0.75. 

PROFESSOR MATHEWs has retold in this volume —his own con- 
tribution to the series of New Testament handbooks of which he is 
editor—the events of Jewish history in Palestine from the reign of 

Antiochus IV. and the rise of the Maccabean house to the destruction 

of Jerusalem. These events, so important as forming the preparation and 

background of New Testament history, have been so fully and critically 
described by Schiirer that every successor must acknowledge depend- 
ence on him, and in a sense be judged by his work. ‘The brief text- 
book before us is, however, by no means a mere summary of Schiirer’s 
book. The outer and inner history of the period, in Schiirer sepa- 
rately treated, are here worked together into a continuous narrative, 
and that in a way which well meets the two requirements which one 
must make of such a work—that of careful scholarship and that of an 
interesting style. References to sources and literature abound, so that 
one can at any point readily turn to more detailed accounts, while the 
text itself furnishes what the ordinary student of the New Testament 
most needs to know. The book treats the outer history much more fully 
than the inner, the history of events more elaborately than the history 
of literature and thought. The blending of the two in a continuous 
story has obvious advantages in any field of history, but it must be 
acknowledged that it presents peculiar difficulties in this particular 
field. The apocryphal and pseudepigraphic books are hard to date, 
and their significance in the religious life of the Jewish people is hard 
to determine ; and it is probably inevitable that the use of them in so 
brief a handbook as this shall give the impression of greater certainty 
as to their place and meaning than our knowledge warrants. The 
confident dating of different parts of the book of Enoch and other 
apocalypses in the otherwise indispensable editions of Charles may 
well increase this danger. So one finds himself putting question 

marks at the places assigned to En. 83-90 (p. 20) and to En. 37-71 

(pp. 85 f.). The origin and relations of parties and the development 

of the messianic hope are judiciously handled, yet a “‘ perhaps” and 

an alternative might here or there be added, and it should not be over- 
looked that along other lines besides the messianic the movement of 

Jewish thought, moral. religious, and in a measure speculative, is of 

significance for an understanding of the New Testament. For this, 
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which is the special value of the study of Judaism in this period, the 
Hellenism of the Jewish dispersion is, of course, of extreme impor- 
tance. Professor Mathews has confined his book expressly, by title, to 
Palestine. It is hard to see how a larger region could have been 
included in so brief a sketch, yet a study of the life and thought of 
Jews in the Greek world is of indispensable importance to the student 
of Paul and John, and we cannot but wish that it had a place either in 
this volume or elsewhere in the series. Yet little books should not be 
expected to do the work of big ones, and the work which this little 
book sets out to do it does well. Indeed, it is surprising how com- 
prehensive it is within its limits, and how many details the writer finds 
room for. The temper of the book, also, is to be much commended. 
The author shows a fair, unpartisan spirit, the spirit of a historian 
who sees the good as well as the evil in a religion that we Christians 
are too ready to condemn, and in men whom we are too ready to treat 
without sympathy and so without insight. 


F. C. PORTER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


DIE MODERNSTE EVANGELIENKRITIK DER KRITIK UNTERZOGEN in 
Auseinandersetzungen mit Professor Dr. H. J. Holtzmann 
in Strassburg. By A. BULLINGER. Miinchen: Theodor 
Ackermann, 1899. Pp. 135. M. 2. 

THE Auseinandersetzung which makes up this volume covers 
almost the entire field occupied by Professor Holtzmann’s JVeufesta- 
mentliche Theologie. The leading topics are, ‘‘ Who was Jesus?” *‘ The 
Son of Man and the Son of God in the Synoptics;” “ The Christ in 
Paul and John;” “Miracle and Resurrection ;” ‘‘The Parousia and 
the End of the World ;” “ Jewish and Gentile Christianity ;’’ ‘The John 
Question ;” “ Paul’s Juridic Doctrine of Justification ;” “The Bap- 
tismal Formula and the Trinity;” “The New Covenant;” “The 
Kingdom of God and the Church.” 

With regard to the parousia the professor asserts (he gives no rea- 
sons) that Jesus spoke in the synoptics of two comings—one in his 
kingdom, and one still in the future at the end of the world. In the 
horrors of the overthrow of Jerusalem, 70 A. D., he finds the coming 
of Christ in his kingdom. The disciples, who heard Jesus— “and Dr. 
Holtzmann with them”—-confounded the two comings. In order to 
make it appear that Paul was not inconsistent with himself in circum- 
cising Timothy, and that Acts is accordingly trustworthy in reporting 
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this circumcision, he declares that when Paul said in Gal., chap. 5, “ If 
ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing,” he referred only to 
such as might be circumcised “in the presupposition that circumcision 
is essential”! This is an example of what the Germans call not 
“Auslegung,” but “Zimlegung”-—approximately in English, not 
“exposition,” but “imposition.” In discussing the Pauline justifica- 
tion by faith he agrees with Holtzmann that Christ’s death was con- 
ceived by the apostle as a substitutional, atoning sacrifice, “to set free 
the grace of God from conflict with his righteousness.” But he holds 
that the Pauline justification was a communicating of God’s righteous- 
ness to those who had faith, instead of a declaration or imputing of it 
to them. But here there is no argument, no exegesis, no critical dis- 
cussion of the Pauline terminology. Instead of argument one finds 
too often a contemptuous rejection of Holtzmann’s conclusions as 
‘“*Phantasiebilder.” A merit of the book that should not be over- 
looked lies in the extended quotations it contains from Holtz- 
mann’s eutestamentliche Theologie—a_ service for which Dr. 
Holtzmann may be grateful, and which will doubtless be recognized 
by such of the professor’s readers as may not have the latter work at 
hand. 


ORELLO CONE. 
CANTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Das JOHANNESEVANGELIUM. Eine Untersuchung seiner Ent- 
stehung und seines geschichtlichen Wertes. Von Hans 
HEINRICH WENDT, THEOL. D. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. vi+239. M. 6. 


PROFESSOR WENDT has rendered a distinct service by reprinting in 
more systematic and fuller, yet succinct, form the argument for the 
composite origin of the fourth gospel presented in his Lehre /esu (I, 
pp. 215-342; not included in the English translation). For in spite of 
the very general rejection of the theory therein advanced, and more 
thoroughly defended in the present work, the conviction has grown, 
and we are convinced is destined to grow among competent and open 
minds, that the phenomena appealed to demand an explanation, 
whether Professor Wendt’s or some other. 

As we have the right to expect from a scholar of such eminence in 
a work addressed to scholars, the method employed is systematic and 
comprehensive. After statement of the critical problem as primarily 
that of historical credibility, secondarily of authenticity, the discussion 
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of external evidence is set aside as already brought to provisional 
results, and the author turns to internal evidence. In chaps. 1-3 
the question asked is: What are the indications of source? Compari- 
son with the synoptic tradition yields the result (p. 43): (1) that the 
fourth evangelist knew and employed our synoptic gospels; (2) the 
mode of employment indicates, however, mere reminiscence ; (3) but 
the fact that the preferred form of the narrative as taken up is gener- 
ally the secondary, this gospel, in one instance at least (12: 1-8), util- 
izing not only all three synoptics, but traits from Luke which Luke 
itself obtains by conflation (cf. Luke 7 : 36-50 with Mark 14: 3-9), is 
conclusive evidence that the author of the narrative parts, and of the 
gospel as a whole, was not an eyewitness. 

Next the question arises: On what basis does the author, since he 
has no personal cognizance of the facts, relate the career of Jesus in a 
form so widely different from that of the synoptic gospels? Chap. 2 
proceeds to show that (a) the differences between the evangelist’s own 
conceptions and those of the discourses of Jesus which he reports, and 
(4) the repeated dislocations and interrupted connections in material of 
this character, imply the use of a special written source whose relation 
to the gospel as a whole corresponds to that of the original Zogia of 
Matthew to our first canonical gospel. Chap. 3 endeavors to identify 
the sections derived from this source, and to characterize it as a whole. 

The remaining chapters deal with the question of authorship by 
literary and historical criticism of the sources as thus discriminated. 
The relation of the Johannine Zogia to the epistles of John, and to 
Ignatius and Justin, is first shown ; then valuation made of the histori- 
cal worth of the narrative and discourse elements respectively, with the 
conclusion, for which we unavoidably feel a little too well prepared, 
that the relatively untrustworthy narrative is a mere framework for the 
truly and authentically Johannine discourses. 

We cannot but feel, with all our admiration for the clear, logical, 
and comprehensive method of Professor Wendt, that his analysis is 
here much stronger than his synthesis. However Baur’s comparison 
of the seamless coat has been exalted into a supposed critical axiom in 
the investigation of the fourth gospel, as against crude attempts to dis- 
criminate a redactor who shall be the scapegoat for all the difficulties 
and improbabilities, and an author who shall fulfil all the exacting 
conditions of tradition, it is true, nevertheless, that no other book of 
the New Testament more manifestly suggests composite origin than 
the so-called Gospel according toJohn. The very appendix (chap. 21), 
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so clearly attached at a later time (cf 20:30, 31), and by hands other 
than those of the beloved disciple (21:24), to all appearance other 
than that which wound up the gospel story with chap. 20, should 
have suggested long ago the idea that he (or they; 21: 24) who gives 
us the work in its present form had not confined himself to the mere 
appending of a postscript, but recast and enlarged with other material 
the data of which he found himself literary executor. The unmistak- 
able evidence of this is found in the intercalation — often most disturb- 
ing and awkward, as Professor Wendt has found it—of the story of 
Peter’s denial (13 : 36-38; 18: 10 f., 15-18, 25-27), a story unquestion. 
ably connected with 21:15-22 (cf. 13:36-38 with 21:19, 22). We 
reiterate, therefore: Professor Wendt’s insistence on the indications of 
composite origin in John is abundantly justified. His attempt to 
reconstruct a definite Zogéa source, and above all to attach this to the 
apostle John through its relationship to the epistles, whose only claim 
to the title “of John” is based on this very relationship, is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 


Benj. W. Bacon. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited 
by OrELLO Cong, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
THE Synoptic GOsPELs, together with a Chapter on the Text- 

Criticism of the New Testament. By GrorGe Lovett Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville Theological School. 
1900. Pp. xxxiv-+ 375. $2.60. 


THE ‘EpISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, ROMANS, AND PHILIPPIANS. By 
James DrummonD, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 1899. Pp. viii+ 
391. $2. 

THE titles given above describe two of the four volumes which Dr. 
Cone proposes to issue, and which are, apparently, to cover the whole 
New Testament. These volumes are intended to present the results 
rather than the processes of laborious scholarship, and so to present 
the results that those who are not learned in the Greek language or in 
theology may follow the exposition. It is affirmed in the general 
preface that the aim is to do this “in freedom from dogmatic prepos- 
sessions.” Perhaps this aim is realized as fully as is possible or desir- 
able. There is, certainly, an entire absence of a polemical spirit, and 
constant evidence of sincere reverence for the Scriptures and of the 
desire to make them more helpful to other men. The authors, however, 
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are men of definite convictions, and no one can read these books 
without observing that their convictions influence their interpretations. 
If this is what is meant by dogmatism, these authors are decidedly 
dogmatic. This very fact, however, adds to the value of their work, 
for who cares to read the interpretations of Scripture by an author who 
has no definite convictions upon dogmatic questions? Still, these 
convictions should be recognized by the readers, and their influence 
upon his interpretations should be carefully weighed. 

This appears especially in Professor Cary’s excellent exposition of 
the synoptic gospels. In his preface he says: ‘‘As literature the New 
Testament is to be studied precisely like any other product of the 
human mind.” ‘Dogmatism has here no place,” etc. This every- 
one will admit; the only question is concerning its application. Our 
author seems to hold that it requires him to treat certain parts of the 
gospels as he would treat any other ancient wonderbook. The leper 
is pronounced clean, not cured of a disease (p. 77). ‘The conception 
of the evangelists [concerning the multiplication of loaves] is the, to 
us, unthinkable and therefore incredible one of a creation of some- 
thing out of nothing” (p. 199). Jesus walks on the shore and not on 
the sea (p. 204). ‘‘ The method of Jesus[in restoring the sick] was the 
method of a rational ‘mind-cure’”’ (p. 369). There is much to be said 
in favor of this explanation of the wonders of the New Testament, 
and this book proves that one may accept it and maintain a sincere 
reverence for Scripture and warm devotion to the Master. But such 
criticism rests on a dogma which the author incidentally states on p. 
221, when he speaks of “elements .... which... . lie without 
the’ known realm of natural law, [of which] human history can take 
no cognizance.” 

Professor Cary’s interpretations of Jesus’ words are thoughtful and 
suggestive, and his brief restatements of the contents of the paragraphs 
of the gospels are clear and instructive. 

Principal Drummond’s commentaries upon the seven Pauline 
epistles of which he treats will form a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of New Testament interpretation, and to the contributions which 
he has already made to the knowledge of the Bible. They are models 
of simple, plain, learned exegesis. Here again underlying convic- 
tions control, as in the notes on1 Cor. 15: 47; 2Cor. 8:9; Gal. 4:4; 
Phil. 2: 5-11. Few men, however, have better right to their convictions, 
and none can express them with less of controversial dogmatism. 

As a historical critic Dr. Drummond is of the more conservative 
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school. He raises no serious doubt concerning the authenticity and 
genuineness of any of these seven epistles. He regards the last two 
chapters of Romans as a part of the original epistle, with the possible 
exception of the doxology, and in all references to the Acts he treats 
that book as a trustworthy historical document. 

Certain views recently defended by Harnack, Ramsay, and others 
he treats with respect; but he does not, in general, accept them. He 
expresses no positive opinion with regard to the new chronology of 
Harnack and McGiffert, or the South-Galatian theory of Ramsay. He 
does not admit that Second Corinthians consists of fragments of two 
or more letters welded together, though he supposes that Paul wrote at 
least four letters to this church, of which First Corinthians is the 
second and Second Corinthians the fourth. 

Among the most valuable features of the book are its discussions of 
such terms as xdpis (p. 196) and of dyw (p. 257), and the careful 
exegesis of a few difficult passages, such as Rom. 3: 21-26 and 
Phil. 2: 5-11. 


WILLIAM H. RypeEr. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


A HistroricAL COMMENTARY ON ST Paut’s EPISTLE TO THE 
GaLaTIANs. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Professor in Aber- 


deen University ; Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Col- 
leges, Oxford. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Pp.x+478. $3. 

Tuis book falls into two almost equal parts, the first entitled “ His- 
torical Introduction” (to the epistle to the Galatians), and the second 
“‘ Historical Commentary.” Neither of these titles, however, is quite 
self-explanatory or quite correct. The introduction is rather a series of 
chapters on the geography, history, and civilization of the lands which 
were at length included in the Roman province of Galatia than what 
is ordinarily meant by an introduction. The commentary is a series 
of discussions of passages in the epistle which have specially inter- 
ested Professor Ramsay. 

The introduction is a most valuable and learned piece of work, and 
puts all students of the epistle deeply in Professor Ramsay’s debt. The 
essence of its argument lies in three propositions: (1) That North 
Galatia, which before it was Galatian had been Phrygian, and before it 
was Phrygian had been primitive Anatolian, passed under Roman 
dominion without being to any considerable extent Hellenized ; so that 
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in the middle of the first century the civilization of North Galatia was 
essentially Gallic or Romano-Gallic.’ (2) That the civilization of South 
Galatia, on the contrary, wasGreco-Asiatic. (3) That Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians reflects the Greek civilization of South Galatia rather 
than the Romano-Gallic of North Galatia. Does Ramsay prove his 
case ? 

The second of the three propositions may be granted, we assume, 
without hesitation. 

Respecting the first, there are very few scholars living who are 
competent to criticise Ramsay from the point of view of fulness and 
accuracy of knowledge in this particular field. He has made the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor so peculiarly his own that most other men must 
simply accept what he gives. Yet it may perhaps be permissible, even 
for one who has no expert knowledge of the geography or history of 
Asia Minor, to record an impression of the validity of the argument 
as such, fully accepting the historical evidence which Ramsay presents. 
Judging it thus, we are disposed to say that the mass of evidence which 
Ramsay presents shows beyond all reasonable doubt that North Galatia 
was much more slowly Hellenized than South Galatia, and that in the 
first century A. D. North-Galatian civilization was not distinctly 
Hellenic. But that North Galatia was totally non-Hellenic the evidence 
does not suffice to prove. Not only is it confessedly meager, so that 
the conclusion is to a certain extent simply the most probable infer- 
ence from the evidence that exists today rather than one which is over- 
whelmingly established by clear proof, but a portion of the facts 
are admittedly on the other side. In religion North Galatia was 
neither Gallic nor Roman, but Anatolian ; and inscriptions and coins 
show that in the middle of the first century not only was the Greek 
language in use (alongside of the Celtic tongue), but Greek ideas pre- 
vailed to a limited extent. 

The question respecting the third proposition becomes, therefore, 
not whether there is in the epistle any reflection of Greek civilization, 
but whether it is of such extent and character, as to exclude the possi- 
bility of the latter having been written to a people so little affected 
by Hellenism as those of North Galatia. Ramsay’s proofs on this 

*“The evidence is overwhelming. About A. D. 50 Galatia was essentially 
un-Hellenic. Roman ideas were there superimposed directly on a Galatian system 
which had passed through no intermediate stage of transformation to the Hellenic 
type. It was only through the gradual, slow spread under Roman rule of a uniform 


Greco-Roman civilization over the East that Galatia began during the second century 
after Christ to assume a veneer of Hellenism in its later form” (p. 160). 
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point (as advanced in the “‘ Commentary”) are practically four: the 
idea of sonship and adoption as related to inheritance, the conception 
of the 8a6yxy, the notion of the radaywyds, and the distinction between 
the oixovduos and the éwirporos. The first of these seems to have no 
force. The notion that Paul conceives of faith as “property” of 
Abraham which, being found in possession of the gentiles, proves them 
by the law of inheritance to be his sons, seems forced into the passage 
rather than found in it, and it is impossible (especially in view of 
Rom. 8:16) to resist the impression that Ramsay makes too vigorous 
a use of the dissociation of sonship and heirship in Roman law. 
The argument from the da6y«y is far more forcible, and Ramsay has 
apparently made at this point a most valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of the epistle. Yet, accepting the correctness of his 
interpretation, and recognizing the da6j«y of Paul’s thought as Greek 
rather than Roman, we do not feel sure that the evidence of the non- 
Hellenization of North Galatia quite amounts to excluding the possi- 
bility of the Greek 8ia6jxy being known there. The case is much the 
same in respect to the other two points, of which there is not space to 
speak in detail. 

In short, Ramsay has succeeded in showing that in several respects, 
pertaining almost entirely to the relations of parents and children, 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians reflects a civilization which we have more 
reason to suppose to have existed in South Galatia than in North 
Galatia. But he has stated the conclusion which he deduces from this 
fact with a vigor and confidence which the evidence scarcely warrants. 
He has advanced no definite evidence that in matters of education and 
inheritance North Galatia had remained unaffected by Hellenism, or 
that Hellenic ideas were so unknown in North Galatia that Paul could 
not write intelligibly from his own Greek point of view. It seems, 
indeed, by no means impossible that if archeological discoveries should 
some day carry our knowledge of affairs Galatian as much beyond the 
present status as that status itself owes to Ramsay’s valuable investiga- 
tions, it would appear that there was quite enough of Hellenism in North 
Galatia to explain all Paul’s language in Galatians. That there is 
good and valid evidence for the South-Galatian view, aside from that 
which Ramsay advances in this volume, we firmly believe; that the 
preponderance of evidence is on the whole on that side, we believe ; 
that this volume makes a valuable contribution to the subject, we recog- 
nize; and yet that the South-Galatian view may some day be over- 
thrown seems somewhat more probable than before we read this book. 
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The second part of the book is, as a whole, distinctly inferior in value 
to the first. Parts of it are very valuable—notably the treatment of 
the Suabyxy already referred to. Some of it is the sheerest special 
pleading.” 

As a whole, the book is the most valuable direct contribution to 
biblical science that Ramsay has made; yet has the excellences and 
defects of all his work in this field. With a wealth of historical knowl- 
edge which might be the envy of any New Testament scholar, did not 
Ramsay’s generous use of it turn envy into gratitude, he has given us 
a book bristling with brilliant suggestions, devoid of any exact exeget- 
ical method, marked by overconfidence of statement, inconclusiveness 
in argument, fragmentariness and incompleteness of treatment. For 
the student who wants one or two trustworthy and reasonably complete 
commentaries on the epistle, some of the older books are, despite their 
defects, preferable to this. But thorough students of the epistle, espe- 
cially future writers on the life and epistles of Paul or the apostolic 
age, will find in the introduction a thesaurus of information, and will 
have to reckon with it for some time to come. 

ERNEST D. BurTOon. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

7 The argument concerning @repos and 4AXos leaps from classical usage to the 
New Testament, ignoring all Hellenistic usage, the inclusion of which would, if we 
mistake not, have modified the conclusion reached. The argument concerning the 
fourteen years of 2:1 simply begs the question. The whole discussion of Gal. 2: 1-10 
seems to us an example of unscientific procedure in exegesis. Complaining that other 
commentators are governed by their view of the relation of this section to Acts, Ram- 
say proceeds to control his own interpretation of it by the express assumption that the 
general meaning of the whole is that Paul is in perfect harmony with the three — a 
proposition not only unwarranted as a controlling presupposition, but excluded by any 
interpretation which does not assume it to start with. The interpretation of the Greek 
tenses on p. 297, “I consulted them .. . . to prevent my work as it continues now, 
or my work then, from being ineffectual” (uh rws els xevdy tpéxw 4 E5payov), must be 
an inadvertent slip. Surely Professor Ramsay does not mean that the tenses of a 
clause introduced by 44 and dependent on a verb of past time express time from the 
point of view of the speaker. The syntax of 2:1-10 is confessedly difficult, but we 
scarcely believe that the proposal to join 5:4 rods rapeodxrouvs PevdadédAgous (vs. 4) 
with xar’ lélay (vs. 2) will] commend itself to many. The dictum concerning the sig- 
nificance of the aorist écrovdaca (2:10), that it “denotes something that was actually 
part of the incidents in Jerusalem,” has no warrant in Greek usage, and the inter- 
jection of “then” (“which I then made it my duty to perform’’) is wholly unjustified. 
An aorist in such a clause may refer to an action coincident with, or antecedent or 
subsequent to, the time to which the principal clause refers. In fact, had Paul wished 
to express clearly the thought which Ramsay attributes to him, he must have used the 
imperfect. 
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Diz VISIONEN DES HERMAS, DIE SIBYLLE UND CLEMENS VON 
Rom: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur. Von Dr. DaniEL VOLTER, Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Amsterdam. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 
1900. Pp. 54. M. 2. 


In this essay Professor Vélter has undertaken the investigation of 
the first of the three* parts of the Shepherd of Hermas, viz., the 
“Visions,” and arrives at the conclusion that they consist of a Jewish- 
proselyte apocalypse with Christian interpolations. The proselytic 
groundwork is assigned to the time of Domitian, or soon after, on the 
basis of resemblance to Fourth Esdras, and references to persecution of 
proselytes ; while, as the Shepherd reflects neither the monarchian epis- 
copate nor a highly developed Gnosticism, the Christian interpola- 
tions must have been added before the middle of the second century. 
The Christian interpolator may even be identical with the proselyte 
author. More particularly, the first two visions were originally Sibyl- 
line revelations of Jewish origin, and the Clement mentioned in them 
was really no apostolic Father of the Christian church, but a Jewish 
proselyte. The only express quotation in the first two visions is from 
a Jewish apocalypse. The ascetic injunction to Hermas henceforth to 
live with his wife as with a sister reflects Essene asceticism. The 
writer’s view of life after death reflects the teachings of Enoch, and the 
representation of the church as founded at creation is Jewish rather 
than Christian. 

The persons addressed in Visions I and II are Jewish proselytes, 
among whom the Sibyl still enjoyed the respect due to a prophetess, 
and who probably composed an organized body at Rome only loosely 
connected with the Jewish church, resembling the societies of the 
oeBopevor Gedv vYrorov found inthe northeast of the Delta early in the 
Christian era, and later in Cappadocia and Palestine. To such 
proselyte societies, now become independent, a certain Clement is to 
send the little book put in his hands by Hermas. Clement thus seems 
to have been an elder of the society. In support of this, recourse is 
had to the Pseudo-Clementine literature, where, according to VGlter, 
chap. 26 of homily 6 should follow chap. 6 of homily 4, what inter- 
venes being an interpolation. Thus restored, the writing proves to be 
a Jewish Clementine. Such a document thus lay at the basis of the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature, and the Jewish Clement of Rome who 
appears in this document is conclusive proof that the first two visions 
of the Shepherd are not of Christian origin, but sprang from the circles 
of Jewish proselytes at Rome. 
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In his main contention Vélter does not differ much from Spitta; 
but Spitta’s dismissal of the Clement of Vision II as an unknown per- 
son Vélter considers too simple. According to VGlter, this Clement, 
who was really an elder in a synagogue of proselytes, came, in the 
later Christianizing of the document in which he was embalmed, to be 
regarded as a Christian worthy who had performed some quasi-literary 
function in the early Roman church, and to him a subsequent age 
accordingly ascribed the letter known to have been sent by the church 
at Rome to the Corinthians. Professor Vélter intimates that similar 
processes applied to the “ Mandates” and “Similitudes” of Hermas 
would yield similar results, and in this he is probably right. 

Against all this, one may note, first, the entire absence of external 
evidence for the theory, for the alleged evidence from the Pseudo- 
Clementines rests on an assumption which renders it inadmissible ; 
secondly, that with the admission that the Christian interpolator may be 
identical with the proselyte author of the “ Visions” all possibility of 
objective internal evidence vanishes ; and, thirdly, what we must call the 
precarious and subjective character of Vélter’s literary criticism, which 
undertakes to buttress the theory of the presence of interpolations in 
one document with the assumption of interpolations in another. Pro- 
fessor Vélter’s theory must have more substantial corroboration than 
he has yet found for it, if it is to mark a step forward in the investiga- 
tion of Hermas. Against Hermas, at least, the universal solvent of an 
interpolated Jewish apocalypse proves ineffective. And without 
Hermas or the title of Clement’s First Corinthians, we have Irenzeus and 
Julius Africanus and a list of Roman bishops dating from the reign 
of Soter still to reckon with before we can bid goodbye, however indif- 
erently, to Clement of Rome. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE TWELVE AposTLEs. Together with the 
Apocalypses of each one of them. Edited from the Syriac 
MS., with a Translation and Introduction. By J. RENDEL 
Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1900. Pp. 39+}. 55s. 


THE title of Professor Harris’ latest discovery in the field of Syriac 
literature is calculated to arouse in the breasts of patristic scholars 
hopes which the new gospel itself cannot altogether satisfy. It is, of 
course, not Dr. Harris, but the Syriac author, who has beguiled us by 
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this long-expected title. For “the gospel entitled that of the twelve 
apostles,” mentioned by Origen in his first homily on Luke, and 
actually preserved to the extent of a few fragments, though under 
another name, in Epiphanius, is, as a whole, one of those missing 
monuments of second-century Christianity which we much desire to 
recover. As far as can be judged, the Syriac work here presented by 
Professor Harris, although purporting to have been translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek into Syriac, really originated in 
Syriac, and has little in common with that ancient gospel except its 
name. Professor Harris publishes it from an eighth-century manu- 
script in that private collection of his which is the envy of all work- 
ers in Syriac. The gospel consists of a very rapid sketch of the life 
of Jesus, in two pages, and an account of his resurrection and 
appearances, and the descent of the spirit at Pentecost, in four; and is 
followed, not by twelve apocalypses, as the title promised, but by three, 
received by Peter, James, and John on that occasion. The bulk of 
the work is thus apocalyptic. From what seem to be clear allusions 
in the last apocalypse to the rise of Islam a clue is obtained for the 
date of the apocalypses, and probably of the whole work. What we 
have, then, is an early medizval view of the rise and approach of 
Islam, from the standpoint of a Jacobite of Edessa. The book is 
about equally divided between introduction, Syriac text, and transla- 
tion. Its publication puts Syriac students under new, if not increased, 
obligations to the discoverer of Aristides. 


EpGaAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DipascALIAE APOSTOLORUM FRAGMENTA UERONENSIA LATINA. 
Accedunt Canonum qui dicuntur Apostolorum et Egyp- 
tiorum Reliquiae. Primum edidit Epmunpus HAuLER. Fas- 
ciculus Prior: Praefatio, Fragmenta, Imagines. Lipsiae: in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCM. Pp. xii+121. M. 4. 

Ir is an established fact of patristic study that of the eight books 
of the Apostolic Constitutions the first six are based on the Didascalia, 
while the seventh and eighth probably rest on the Apostolic Canons 
and the Didaché. Bryennius’ discovery of the Constantinople manu- 
script has given us the Didaché, and the Canons are extant in a 
variety of forms, but the Didascalia has hitherto been known only 
through a Syriac version published in 1854 by de Lagarde, which was 
suspected of being a reworking, rather than a faithful translation, of 
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the monument. By the publication of the Verona fragments Hauler 
now adds to our critical apparatus for the Didascalia a Latin version 
of that work which supersedes the Syriac as the authority for the text, 
and brings us a step nearer the original Greek. The manuscript from 
which the fragments are published consists of forty palimpsest leaves, 
used for the second time in the eighth century in making a copy of 
Isidore’s Sententiae. The under writing preserves the fragments here 
published by Hauler, and probably dates from the early sixth century, 
while the version was made, the editor thinks, about the beginning 
of the fifth. The Didascalia occupies thirty-two of the forty leaves, 
while on the remaining eight are preserved considerable fragments of 
the Apostolic Canons. These constitute a less important acquisition, 
for we have in the Vienna manuscript of the Canons a Greek text 
which may fairly be reckoned original; but any fresh manuscript 
material likely to throw light upon the intricate literary and textual his- 
tory of the Canons must be cordially welcomed. The editor’s effort has 
been to present the evidence of the manuscript with absolute fidelity. 
He seems to have done his work with extreme care, but reserves all 
extended comment for a second fasciculus, which is to contain his 
epilegomena and index. 


EpGaR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz PFAFF’SCHEN IRENAUS-FRAGMENTE ALS FALSCHUNGEN PFAFF's 
NACHGEWIESEN. Miscellen zu den apostolischen Vatern, den 
Acta Pauli, Apelles, dem muratorischen Fragment, den 
pseudocyprianischen Schriften und Claudianus Mamertus. 
Von ApoLF Harnack. (=‘ Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,’’ Neue Folge, V, 
3.) Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1900. 
Pp. 148. M. 5. 

Two YEARS ago von Gebhardt, in an elaborate series of articles in 
the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, convicted Christian Friedrich 
Matthaei of having, 110 years before, robbed Moscow libraries of a 
great collection of manuscripts, and now Professor Harnack appears 
in a similar rdle as the detector of a literary crime not less heinous and 
much more important. It wasin 1713 that Christoph Matthaus Pfaff, 
then a young, brilliant, and ambitious scholar, put forth the text of 
four Greek fragments of Irenzus, previously unknown, claiming to 
have discovered them in a Turin manuscript. Suspicion of the 
authenticity of these fragments has not been wanting, but few have 
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impugned the good faith of their reputed discoverer. In Pfaff’s later 
years, indeed, the authors of the Turin catalogue pointedly called 
attention to the suspicious circumstances of the alleged discovery, 
chief among these being the complete disappearance of the manuscript 
said to have contained the fragments; but Pfaff’s established position 
as a scholar enabled him to silence, if not to satisfy, these critics with a 
few general remarks. 

Professor Harnack, for whom, as the prospective editor of Irenzus, 
all literary remains of that Father have a peculiar interest, has devoted 
the first half of this new Hef to the investigation of these fragments, 
and comes to the startling conclusion that they are not the work of 
Irenzus, nor of any Greek Father, but simply a forgery of Pfaff him- 
self. His elaborate argument cannot be reproduced here, but the fact 
that no one except Pfaff seems to have seen the manuscript, that he 
himself never gave any clear or probable account of it, that the New 
Testament quotations are from the Zextus Receptus, that the language 
of the fragments possesses, not the more representative qualities of 
Irenzus’ style reflected in the Latin version of his writings, but the 
peculiarities of the few Greek fragments then recently published, and 
that the doctrines of the fragments, while hopelessly inconsistent with 
all that we know of Irenzus, are most natural and intelligible as the 
thought of Pfaff—these and other points are urged by Professor 
Harnack with characteristic keenness and vigor in this extraordinary 
and convincing argument. The remainder of the Hef? is occupied 
with a series of notes on various patristic passa ges and documents. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Aus DEN QUELLEN DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. PavuL 
MEHLHORN. Zweites Heft: Bis zum gten Jahrhundert. 
Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1899. Pp. xix+256. M. 5. 

Few things are more difficult than to change a long-established cus- 
tom, even when everybody is convinced that the custom has outlived 
its usefulness. This fact is well illustrated in the teaching and study 
of history. Most people have become so accustomed to learning their 
history from the text-books, and thus getting it at second or third hand, 
that they find it very hard to change to the better method of getting 
it as nearly as possible from the original sources. Our great text-books 
have their essential value, but they ought to be used as guides and 
introductions to history rather than as history itself. 
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Of course, one reason why progress in this better method has been 
so slow is the lack of suitable and available collections of material. 
This lack has been felt even in Germany, the land in which more than 
in any other the emphasis has been put upon the Quwe//en, or original 
sources. 

The qualifications that are necessary for the preparation of such books 
of sources are evident enough— but they are very stern. They are wide 
and accurate learning, broad sympathies, superior judgment, and large 
libraries. 

In the book before us we have one of the best evidences that things 
are moving in the right direction. Dr. Mehlhorn shows that he has the 
learning, the sympathy, and the judgment, and he is fortunately located 
at Leipzig, where he has access to a great university library. This 
work is the second instalment, or rather the continuation of a plan 
partly realized before. ‘The first part was a collection of sources from 
the first century to Constantine. The second part continues the col- 
lection to the ninth century, or to the death of Charles the Great. 

Dr. Mehlhorn begins with the imperial church. He supplements 
the material with critical notes. From this material the reader may 
learn at first hand about the origin of the imperial church as seen in 
the deeds of Constantine the Great, in the conflict over the person of 
Christ, the Council of Nicaea —its calling and opening, and the result- 
ing Nicene creed. In the same way he takes up the church fathers, 
beginning with Chrysostom, following with the condition of the 
church and its institutions. 

The second general division treats of the origin of the papal church, 
discussing the history of the development of the power of the Roman 
bishops and of the leading popes. The third division treats of Ger- 
man church history in its beginnings and its extension. 

We welcome this book as a contribution both to the substance of 
church history and to the method of study that is destined very soon 


to prevail among all earnest students of history. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CHURCH OF THE WEsT IN THE MippLeE Aces. Vol. II. 
By HersBert B. Workman, M.A. London: Charles H. 
Kelly, 1900. Pp. xv+ 322. 2s. 6d. 

Tuis second volume on the Middle Ages is in some marked par- 
ticulars better than the first. The author has supplied many valuable 
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footnotes and incorporated in his narrative apt excerpts from medi- 
eval writers. The book notices are more adequate, although the 
authorities adduced are almost without an exception English. Milman’s 
is pronounced the best general church history, and this in spite of the 
statement that “he needs correction on almost every page.” In giving 
the authorities for Innocent III. it is stated that there is ‘no good 
life of him, Hurter’s being a panegyric by a pervert.” This is 
certainly a mistake. Hurter is a hero-worshiper, but his life is not 
excelled as a mine of information on every movement with which 
Innocent was involved, and is far superior to Reuter on Alexander III. 
and Gfrérer on Gregory VII. 

The work opens with Adrian IV. and carries the history on to the 
beginning of the Avignon exile. 

The conflict of the empire and the papacy, and the rise of the 
Mendicant orders, are the author’s favorite themes. Both chapters are 
well made up. But we miss any reference to Roncaglia and the 
decision of the jurists of Bologna, certainly one of the most decisive 
triumphs of the imperial estate. We miss also a clear setting forth 
of the use the papacy made of the Lombard cities to crush the 
empire. 

In the chapter on the Friars a high eulogy is passed upon Francis. 
The poverel/o is having his day. But the glow of Sabatier’s brilliant 
portraiture is the glow of romance. Francis marks an epoch in reli- 
gious apprehension. But his glorification of poverty is altogether 
unlike Christ. Mendicancy is not Christianity at its best, or nearly 
so. To commend the early Mendicants as “making merry like 
children at a feast of broken scraps tossed to them from the rich man’s 
table’”’ is untrue to noble child instinct and false to Christian ethics. 
It is more manly and Christian to work at the hardest work than to 
eat anything tossed from another man’s hand. The noble traits of 
the man of Assisi, the pathetic blasting of his ideals by the cunning of 
Elias and the ecclesiastical severity of Gregory IX., must not blind us 
to his faults. His dread of learning is the only one Dr. Workman 
mentions. 

The best part of this book is its portraitures, and that is after all 
the best part of history. Frederick Barbarossa is a disappointment. 
But th p ortraits of Frederick II., Innocent III., John, Francis, and 
Peter of Murrone are full of life and, with some modification for 
Francis, excellent. The author’s temper is fair, and his judgments are 
such as to commend them almost invariably to the general student of 
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history. The reader closes the work with a renewed sense of the 
splendid movements of one of the most attractive periods of church 
history. 


Davip S. ScCHAFF. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Diz STELLUNG DES APOSTOLISCHEN SYMBOLS IM KIRCHLICHEN 
LEBEN DES MITTELALTERS. Theil 1: SymBoL unD KaTeEcuvu- 
MENAT. Von Lic. Dr. FRIEDRICH WIEGAND, Privatdocent 
in Erlangen. Leipzig: Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1899. Pp. vit 361. M. 7.50. 

THE energetic discussion over the origin of the Apostles’ Creed of 
seven years ago may be regarded as one of the stirring episodes of the 
last quarter of a century in the department of church history and sym- 
bolism. Harnack’s tract, written with all the dash and self-confidence 
of which he is sucha master, passed through at least thirty editions. 
A group of well-trained veterans stepped at once into the lists and 
unsheathed their keen weapons. Cremer, Kattenbusch, Franck, Zahn, 
Grau, and Swete made vigorous repartees. Harnack, making a sharp 
distinction between the old baptismal creed in use in the Roman 
church and the new creed, asserted for the latter an independent devel- 
opment in Gaul, from which it was transported to Rome in the fifth 
century. Upon the basis of the earlier form, in which Christ is said to 
have been “born of the Holy Ghost and Mary the virgin,’’ he attacked 
the virginity of Mary as not being one of the beliefs of the early 
Christians. Kattenbusch contended that in its new form the creed 
was developed upon the basis of the earlier Roman form and not inde- 
pendently of it. Zahn, with his usual thorough patristic scholarship, 
started with Faustus of Reji in 400, who gives the creed in almost its 
present form, and carried the substance of its articles back as far as the 
period from 70 to 120. He concluded that there is more truth and 
wisdom in asserting that the creed came from the apostles than in 
declaring it to be a product of the fifth century. Both authors agree 
in representing the virginity of Mary as a firm belief of the early 
Christians. Of course, the predecessor in these investigations was 
Caspari, whose studies on the subject were carried on through thirty 
years. 

For the time being, at least, peace reigns, and the Apostles’ Creed is 
probably held in higher esteem than it was before. Dr. Wiegand 
makes no reference to the controversy. If his work contains a single 
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reference to Harnack, it has escaped my notice. His work, however, 
may be regarded as one of the valuable products of the study and 
interest which the controversy aroused. The author’s purpose is not 
to go into the origin of the creed. He is concerned with an orderly 
description of its use in the church from the time of Augustine and 
Rufinus through the age of Charlemagne. His ability to treat the sub- 
ject he has shown by his tract on Odilbert von Maitland iiber die Taufe. 

The author emphasizes in three chapters three different phases of 
the use of the creed during the period of five hundred years covered by 
the volume. In the first it is a part of the old catechumen instruc- 
tion and ritual. In the second, beginning with the sixth century, it is 
the leading constituent in the so-called scrutintum. And in the eighth 
and ninth centuries Dr. Wiegand presents it as an element in popular 
education—an idea of Charlemagne never fully realized in practice. 
In all these periods alike the old apostolic formula was regarded as 
containing the quintessence of the Christian faith, and all knowledge 
necessary unto salvation. It was the church’s catechism. Its articles 
cannot be improved upon, and none can be taken away. It offers to 
the postulant for baptism that form of sound words which the mouth 
is bound to confess (Rom. 10:10). It is a bond between Christians. 
It is a sign of Christian profession over against heathen and heretic. 
It was the germ which, with the Spirit’s help, would bring forth the 
fruits of faith. It became a part of the arcana which was not to be 
imparted to the unbeliever. It was too sacred to be used by unre- 
generate lips. Jeremiah’s words apply to it: “I will write my law upon 
their heart.” Rufinus and Augustine agree that it must not be com- 
mitted to writing. It must be impressed upon the memory, for what is 
learned in the symbol is contained in Holy Scripture. It is a talisman, 
says Augustine, which is to be guarded by the believer by day and by 
night. It is a contract like that which binds the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls. Maximus of Turin declared it to be a shibboleth to 
preserve Christians separate from heretics. According to Peter Chry- 
sologus, baptism was not to be thought of without an exposition of its 
articles. The thief on the cross, the eunuch, and Paul were exceptions 
toarule. He expresses the deep feeling of the church. 

This holy thing was given to the competentes — those of the catchu- 
mens who were in full earnest about baptism. During the four weeks 
preceding Easter they committed it to memory, listened to expositions 
of its twelve articles, such as Cyril of Jerusalem and Augustine have 
left on record. And then on the day of baptism they “gave it back” 
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by repeating it before the congregation. At the service it was custom- 
ary for the bishops to deliver an exhortation based upon the creed. 
This double treatment of it, the ¢raditio and the redditio, its delivery 
to the postulant and its solemn rehearsal by the postulant at baptism, 
is set forth clearly by the author. He gives full outlines of the expo- 
sitions of Rufinus, Augustine, Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna, and 
others, and Augustine’s addresses at the use of the creed at the 
administration of baptism. 

The Apostles’ Creed, thus the center of preparation for the baptis- 
mal rite and admission to the church in the day of Augustine, con- 
tinued to be held in equally high regard in the next period, the age of 
Isidore of Seville, and the succeeding century. But the expositions of 
its articles prior to the rite of baptism, and to a large extent the 
address based upon it at baptism, fell into desuetude. This was due in 
large part to the custom of infant baptism which had got to be uni- 
versal custom. The age of the scrutintum had come. In the scrusinia — 
those services preparatory to baptism, such as the signing of the postu- 
lant’s forehead with the cross, the giving of salt, and exorcism —the 
creed was still the most important element. It is a constituent of one of 
the symbolic services, the apertio aurium, the “ opening of the ears,” when 
ear and nose were touched with the oil, and the gospel was opened to 
the eye of the postulant, and the creed repeated for the first time in his 
hearing. Now sponsors receive the creed for the children together 
with the Paternoster, and repeat it at the baptismal font. Or rather, 
as becomes more and more customary, they answer the threefold ques- 
tion, such as is given in the Gelasian Sacramentary : Credis in deum 
patrem omnipotentem? Credis et in Jesum Christum, filium ejus unicum, 
dominum nostrum, natum et passum? Credis et in Spiritum Sanctum, 
sanctam ecclesiam, remmissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem? At 
the delivery of the creed, on Palm Sunday, the priest concluded a short 
address with the words : Haec summa est fidei nostrae, “ this is the sum- 
mary of our faith.” 

In the age of Charles the Great the idea of emphasizing the vener- 
able formula as an element of popular education arose in the mind of 
the enlightened monarch. A knowledge of it and of the Lord’s Prayer 
was made a condition of ordination. On receiving from Hadrian I., in 
788, a copy of the Gregorian Sacramentary, the emperor sent his famous 
eleven questions concerning the creed to his archbishops. Alcuin 
recommends Augustine’s De rudibus. Rhabanus Maurus and others 
take up again the address at the baptismal service over the creed. It 
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stands as of old for the Catholic faith. It isthe symbol, yea the fides 
catholica itself. It was to be used in prayer by the Christian, and he 
was to grow by feeding upon it, as Theodulph of Orleans says. 

Charlemagne’s idea was given forth at an unfavorable time. In the 
ninth century the creed, still holding an unapproached preéminence 
as a doctrinal compendium, comes to be associated with the public 
church service and the priestly confessional. 

Such is the treatment of this book, instructive and magnetizing. 
Its positions are clearly stated, and abundantly fortified with valuable 
quotations, showing a mastery of the subject. At this time, when some 
of the churches are scrutinizing their confessional statements, it is well 
to be reminded again of the preéminent honor in which the Apostles’ 
Creed was held in the church of the West from time immemorial down 
through the Middle Ages. The unmixed esteem of Augustine would 
of itself stamp it as a remarkable summary of the Christian faith. 

Dr. Wiegand started upon his studies with the purpose of furnishing 
a volume on the use of the creed in the Middle Ages. In order to lay 
a good foundation for that work he has prepared this volume. Because 
less is known of the medizval phase of its history, his second volume 
will be looked for with a curiosity which this valuable volume did not 
excite when we took it up. 


Davip S. SCHAFF. 
LANE SEMINARY, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Jean Carvin. Les hommes et les choses de son temps. Par E. 
DouMERGUE, Professeur a la faculté de théologie de Montau- 
ban. Tome premier: La Jeunesse de Calvin. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel & C*, Editeurs, 1899. Pp. ix+ 634. Fr. 30. 

Tue first thing that impresses the reader on taking up this sumptu- 
ous volume is the author’s method of treatment. One does not find 

a biography in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather a vividly 

realistic description of France in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — 

and especially of several of the leading centers of culture as Noyon, 

Paris, Orleans, and Bourges. By means of the illustrations and the 

author’s simple and vigorous style it becomes as if one had gone back 

into those earlier centuries, and were actually walking around on those 
streets, meeting those people, going into and out of those buildings ; 
in short, it is as if one were living over again the life of that great age. 

We thus have an environment in which we expect many things to 
spring up and grow to maturity. If we go up into Picardy, we shall 
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find a sturdy and pushing race of people moving about under those 
skies. The ills of society all over France are very numerous and very 
dire. Can Picardy contribute anything to the relief of society? This 
question is answered by the bare mention of the names of some of these 
Picards. In the Middle Ages there was Roscellinus— the prince of 
Nominalism. At the beginning of the modern period there were 
Le Févre d’Etaples, Roussel, Vatabel, Olivetan, John Calvin, Peter 
Ramus—a contemporary of Calvin—who was afterward greatly to 
influence Arminius, the Dutch professor, who in his turn was to lead the 
revolt against hyper-Calvinism. There were also Baudoin, the juris- 
consult, and La Forge, the merchant, and many others. 

Later on in modern times are to be mentioned St. Simon, 
Condorcet, Desmoulins, Babeuf, and Michelet. 

These men were all in their peculiar ways profoundly moved by ideas 
of truth and justice, and by a desire to see the triumph of the causes 
which they believed to be just, and by a thirst for reform. 

It was into an environment like this that John Calvin was born at 
Noyon in 1509. But the birth of a great man does not excite any 
special interest at the time of its occurrence. It is only after he has 
grown up and done his work that the date of his birth becomes a matter 
of interest. Then, indeed, the world wants to know about his 
ancestors, his parents, his early surroundings, and all the influences that 
bore upon every step of his development. 

This is precisely what Doumergue proposes in the work before us— 
in a word, he intends to give us the complete picture of John Calvin as 
related to all the influences, internal and external, that made him. We 
are to see in its entire historical setting the Calvin family and the 
early childhood, the education and the epoch-making deeds of the 
most tremendous personal force of that age—a force that has in one 
way and another controlled the largest division of Protestantism from 
that day to this. 

Such is M. Doumergue’s conception of his task. At first blush it 
would seem as if a great deal of irrelevant matter had been introduced. 
But the reader who cares for completeness and thoroughness will soon 
find that everything has its important bearing on the main subject. 
If the plan is consistently followed through, we shall see the great 
reformer as he really was. And whatever may be one’s present opinion 
of John Calvin, he cannot in justice say that it is final until he shall 
see the end of this book. 

There are to be five volumes of the work. Only the first one has 
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appeared. In this volume the author has fully realized his ideal. It 
treats only of Calvin’s youth—we may say, his period of preparation. 
The volume contains 644 pages. It is illustrated by. reproductions of 
157 old engravings, autographs, etc., and 113 original designs. This 
work is done by H. Armand-Delille. 

In this thoroughgoing way are presented chapters on “ The 
Origins,” on “The Youth of Calvin,” and on “His Moral and Intel- 
lectual Development.” In this last chapter is an account of the 
University of Paris from 1252 to 1500. Its period of prosperity, and 
its decadence in the time of Calvin, are described. From Paris Calvin 
went to Orleans, and then to Bourges. Each of these cities is described 
in much detail, as also the men whom Calvin met, and who exercised a 
great influence upon him. The spirit of humanism was everywhere, 
especially in the south of France. Calvin breathed it and caught it. 
He published a treatise on Seneca’s De Clementia. He met Wolmar, 
who was in every sense of the word a Lutheran, and he was led by the 
combined force of many influencesinto Protestantism. After this he 
became a wanderer, and could no longer feel entirely safe until he was 
settled in Geneva. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is on “ Protestant 
Paris in the Sixteenth Century,” taking up seventy-four pages. 

There are fifteen appendices, treating of as many important sub- 
jects that needed further development than could be given them in the 
text. The first of these contains critical observations, and mentions 
seven of the historians of Calvin. 

The number of additions and corrections is much too large, and it 
is to be hoped that it may be greatly reduced in the succeeding 
volumes. 

These volumes will be awaited with the deepest interest by all who, 
having seen the first, will know what to expect. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THEODORE BEzA: THE COUNSELLOR OF THE FRENCH REFORMA- 
TION, 1519-1605. By Henry Martyn Bairp. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp. v+ 375. 
$1.50. (Vol. IV of ‘“ Heroes of the Reformation,” edited 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson.) 


Tuis is the first life of Beza that has appeared in English. Indeed, 
it seems that Beza has not had the prominence that he deserves in the 
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galaxy of reformers. He has seemed to be so completely eclipsed by 
Calvin as to obscure very striking and original merits of his own. But 
history will at last be just, even though the justice be tardy. 

It is fortunate for the reputation of this great man that at this late 
hour he can have for his biographer a student who knows all the ways 
and byways of Huguenot history. Professor Baird has already said 
much about Beza in his Rise of the Huguenots and in his Huguenots 
and Henry of Navarre. But it was left for this volume to give to the 
subject the thorough treatment that it demanded. This book is not 
to be thought of as made up from the author’s previous studies. 
Every page indicates that it is the result of special research in the 
original sources, and of new reflection on these sources. We have then 
at last in English an account of Beza’s life, and of his true historical 
position, upon which we can rely with the utmost confidence. 

In his early youth one would not have supposed that Beza was to 
become a great reformer. For he was gay to an extent that would 
lead one to conclusions quite the opposite. His education was very 
thorough, and early in his career he tried his hand at literature. It 
was through Wolmar that the religious element entered his nature, 
and ultimately led to his conversion. He seemed peculiarly receptive 
to the teachings of Calvin, but he did not follow them in any servile 
way. They were his very own from the moment he accepted them. 
Indeed they were, in embryo at least, already in him. He was a Cal- 
vinist because his nature made him a Calvinist. It was fortunate for 
the French Reformation that just such a man was ready and waiting to 
take up the work when Calvin laid it down, and to carry it on suc- 
cessfully for forty-one years. 

To quote Professor Baird, he was “as unsparing of himself, as 
indefatigable in labor, as devoted to the interests of the faith which 
he had embraced, as was his master. Beza was of all men living 
best qualified to carry out what Calvin had initiated. Geneva and 
the world hardly realized the change when the direction of affairs 
passed after a comparatively brief interval from the hands of the one 
to the other. For Beza, while no blind partisan and no servile imi- 
tator, had heartily accepted the system of Calvin, and had become so 
thoroughly imbued with his spirit that there was no perceptible break 
in the influence which emanated from the little city on the Rhone.” 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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HIsTORISCHE ARBEITEN, VORNEHMLICH ZUR REFORMATIONSZEIT. 
Von C. A. Cornecius. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 
1899. Pp. x+628. M. 14. 

THE aged and infirm Cornelius, stricken down in the midst of 
important literary labors, especially the editing of Kampschulte’s great 
work on Calvin, sends forth this collection of his minor works as a 
farewell greeting to his friends. Cornelius is best known as a friend 
and associate of Déllinger in the liberal Catholic movement, and as 
the author of an epoch-making work on the Anabaptists (Geschichte d. 
Miinsterischen Aufruhrs, 1855-60), in which, putting aside party preju- 
dice, he sought by exhaustive research to bring to light the real nature 
of the movement that went forward throughout Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, etc., with irrisistible sweep, from 1525 onward, 
and that so largely modified the course of ecclesiastical development. 
Since the publication of this work Anabaptist history has been an 
object of serious study by many able investigators, and the odium 
theologicum that formerly attached to the name “ Anabaptist” has 
become almost a thing of the past. In 1872 Wilhelm Kampschulte, 
who had devoted many years of his life to the study of Calvin and the 
Genevan Reformation, dying, left his unfinished work unconditionally 
in the hands of his like-minded friend, our author. Cornelius has 
laboriously gone through the new Strassburg edition (Baum & 
Cunitz) of Calvin’s works and other printed collections of documents, 
and has also sought to exhaust the manuscript materials in the archives 
of Bern and Geneva. Following Kampschulte, Cornelius’ aim has 
been to set forth impartially the history of the conflicts and develop- 
ments through which Geneva became Calvinistic. Foreseeing his 
early departure, he has committed the task of completing Kampschulte’s 
work on Calvin to Dr. Walter Goetz, a man of like spirit and learn- 
ing. A Catholic work on Calvin, written on the basis of the most 
exhaustive mastery of the sources and free from partisan bitterness, 
will be looked for with the greatest interest by students of the history 
of doctrine, church polity, and practical reform. 

In the present volume the author has gathered a number of inono- 
graphs, several of which have appeared in the proceedings of learned 
societies, encyclopedias, and elsewhere. The first paper is on “ The 
Miinster Humanists and Their Relation to the Reformation.” The 
most noted of these leaders during the later years of the fifteenth and 
the early years of the sixteenth century were Rudolph von Langen, 
Graf Moritz von Spiegelberg, Hegius, Hermann von dem Busche, 
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Murmellius, Czsarius, Camener, Rothmann, Fabricius, Cotius, and 
Kerssenbroick. The earlier of these, especially the three first named, 
had been educated in the school of the Brethren of the Common Life, 
and retained the impress of the spiritual culture there received even 
after their studies in Italy and their absorption in classical studies. 
The author characterizes the Miinster Humanists by generations. The 
first (Langen), satisfied with freedom to study the ancient classical 
writers, does not go much beyond traditional ideas, adhering with 
heart-felt devotion to the old religious faith and life. The Humanists 
of the second generation divide; some (Camener) perpetuate the 
famous school in the spirit of its founder, while others (von dem 
Busche) concern themselves with practical reformatory issues in a 
moderate way. The third generation (Fabricius, Rothmann) enters 
fully into the theological conflicts of the time and shares the fate of 
parties. The fourth generation (Kerssenbroick) seeks to restore 
Humanism to its old quiet form. The author gives a number of 
interesting specimens of the Humanistic literature of the time. 

The second paper, on “The Netherland Anabaptists during the 
Siege of Miinster, 1534-35,” gives a very vivid impression of the wide- 
spread fanaticism that had been aroused in the Netherlands by the 
preaching of Jan Mathyszoon and his confréres, and of the terrible 
sufferings involved in the suppression of the millenarian craze. 

The third article, on “The History of the Miinster Anabaptists,” 
consists of excellent sketches of Johann Bokelson (John of Leyden), 
Johann Klopriss (one of the Wassenberg preachers, who figured promi- 
nently in the Miinster kingdom), Bernt Knipperdollinck, and Jan 
Mathyszoon, the great prophet of the movement. 

The fourth, longest (452 pages), and most important of the papers 
is On Calvin’s History.’”’ The sketch begins with Calvin’s visit to the 
duchess Renata of Ferrara between March, 1536, when he finished the 
“Institutes,” and July,1536,when he entered upon his activity in Geneva. 
After a very interesting account of Calvin’s visit to Renata and of the 
relations of the duchess to the Reformation, the author proceeds to 
discuss with rare luminosity Calvin’s banishment from Geneva in 1538. 
The condition of Geneva on Calvin’s arrival, his early and later rela- 
tions to the work, the various opposing forces, their nature and their per- 
sonnel, the issues that were raised between Calvin and his opponents, 
his own scheme of church discipline as it had been developed up to 
the date of his banishment — everything, in a word, that the rich pub- 
lished and manuscript literature of the time enables an accomplished 
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and unbiased investigator to ascertain regarding the outward events 
and the inner motives of the various parties concerned, is brought 
out with admirable clearness and detail. It is impracticable to give 
in this notice the author’s views on the multitudinous issues that 
arose at that juncture or in the later periods of Calvin’s activity. 
Calvin’s return to Geneva, and the forces that were at work during his 
absence to make his return possible and to induce him to take up 
anew the work laid down, are sketched with like learning and insight. 
His labors, conflicts, and triumphs from his return to Geneva until the 
end of his controversy with Perrin, 1548, close this great mono- 
graphic torso. The reviewer has not noticed in this splendid essay any 
expression of opinion on the part of the author regarding the character 
of Calvin or the merits of his reformatory work. He seems content 
to give the facts and to allow the reader to form his own judgment. 

The other papers are “ On the German Strivings for Unity in the 
Sixteenth Century,” a series of five brief papers on church polity, a 
memorial address on Déllinger, and biographical sketches of Karl 
Cornelius, August von Drussel, Ferdinand Gregorovius, Fr. Wilhelm 
R. Kampschulte, and Carl Spruner von Merz. At the end of the 
volume the author gives a complete bibliography of his publications. 

ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE NORMAN 
Conquest (597-1066). By Wittiam Hunt, M.A. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xix+ 444. 
$1.50. 

A Poputar History OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Wittiam Boyp 
CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. London: John Murray, 
1900. Pp. xvi+517, with 33 Illustrations. 6s. 

A History OF THE ENGLISH CuHuRCcH. By H. D. M. Spence, 
Dean of Gloucester. London: J. M. Dent; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 246. $0.50. 

VERY Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Winchester, and Rev. Wil- 
liam Hunt have undertaken to edit a new History of the English Church. 
The work will consist of seven volumes, distributed among seven com- 
petent scholars, each being responsible for a period to which he has 
devoted special attention. The work, as a whole, will be a continuous 
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and adequate history, based upon a careful study of original authori- 
ties. 

Rev. W. Hunt, one of the editors of the series, is the author of the 
first volume. It covers the period from Augustine to the Norman 
conquest. It shows familiarity with the sources, and a candid and 
unbiased spirit ; and is characterized by fulness and cogency of state- 
ment, and a clear and interesting style. Many Anglicans who write 
concerning their church are advocates rather than historians. They 
are set for the defense of the principles of their party, and reveal their 
partisan prepossession on nearly every page. It is refreshing to read 
an author whose principal concern is to tell the truth. Though writ- 
ing “from the standpoint of a member of the Church of England,” 
Mr. Hunt plainly declares: “It has been my earnest wish to present a 
thoroughly truthful picture of the church during this period, and not 
to misrepresent anything. No cause seems the better for the art of 
the special pleader, still less for disingenuousness. Nor would the 
interests of the church, even if they could be served by such methods, 
be so sacred to me as historic truth.” 

If the other volumes of the series equal this in learning and candor, 
the work as a whole will be the best history of the English church yet 
written. 


In a single volume the bishop of Ripon tells the story of the Eng- 


lish church “from the earliest times to the present day.” He has the 
young mainly in mind, and writes in an easy and popular style. He 
succeeds in keeping himself free from partisanship when dealing with 
events and persons that have broken the sects in the Church of Eng- 
land into hostile camps. Students who wish an elaborate treatment 
of the subject drawn directly from the “best ancient and modern 
writers” will consult the work in seven volumes edited by Stephens 
and Hunt, while students who are seeking a much briefer and more 
summary treatise will be satisfied with the single volume of Bishop 
Carpenter. 

This Zemple Primer is an interesting sketch of the English church 
from the days of Augustine to the present time. The author, a mod- 
erate high-church man, is a firm believer in the “ unbroken continuity” 
and the Catholic faith, but has no leaning toward Rome, and can 
write of the evangelical party in terms of respect. 


Er! B. HuLBErT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE RULE OF THE PuRITANS IN ENG- 
LAND. By CHaRLEs Firtu, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 
xiii+ 496. $1.50. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By THEODORE ROoosEVELT. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 260. $2. 


THe PROTESTANT INTEREST IN CROMWELL’S FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS. By Jacosp N. Bowman. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1900. Pp. viii+92. M. 2. 

PROFESSOR FIRTH’s volume is one of the “‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
series. It contains forty illustrations in the form of portraits, facsimi- 
les, and maps. It is an enlargement of the author’s article on “Crom- 
well” in the Dictionary of National Biography. Since that article was 
written, in 1888, later researches and newly discovered documents 
have furnished valuable material, which is incorporated in this volume. 

. Professor Firth has given us a biography in the best sense of that 
term. He necessarily deals with the history of Cromwell’s times, but 
he does this to the end that Cromwell himself may be seen and under- 
stood. The reader is often disappointed that judgments are so faintly 
expressed or not expressed at all, but the purpose seems to be to state 
the facts clearly and impartially, and then let the facts speak for them- 
selves. Throughout the volume it is apparent that the author enter- 
tains toward his hero the sentiment that is finally expressed in explicit 
terms in the epilogue : “Either as asoldier or as a statesman Cromwell 
was far greater than any Englishman of his time.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s volume had its origin in a series of maga- 
zine articles. It contains thirty-seven illustrations in the form of por- 
traits, facsimiles, and maps. It is printed in large type, on heavy 
paper, with broad margins. It is not so much the purpose of the 
author to give a discriminating historical review of the career of Crom- 
well as to depict the scenes in which he was the most conspicuous 
figure, and freely to express his own opinion of men and measures. 
Since “the great Oliver” commands the enthusiastic admiration of 
Governor Roosevelt, he is often constrained to seek in Cromwell’s 
time a palliation of those faults which other biographers have recog- 
nized and condemned. Since Carlyle published Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches it is no longer possible for the unprejudiced mind to charge 
Cromwell with hypocrisy and vulgar fanaticism. It accords better 
with the truth of history to rank him as the greatest of England’s 
rulers. He had his faults, and he committed some grave offenses, 
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notwithstanding which England can boast no worthier advocate of civil 
and religious liberty. The Roosevelt biography, written in popular 
style, is admirably suited to the needs of the general reader. 

Mr. Bowman, in ninety pages, discusses Cromwell’s foreign policy 
so far as it concerned the upholding of Protestantism on the conti- 
nent. He has drawn his material from the archives of England, 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The treaties between England and the foreign powers, and the negotia- 
tions with France and Spain, are discussed so far as they bear on the 
interests of Protestants. The accounts of Cromwell’s protection of the 
Huguenots and the Piedmontese are of special value. The treatise is 
designed for the historical student rather than for the general reader. 


Er B. HutsBert. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


WESLEY AND Metuopism. By F. G. SNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. x+243. $1.25. 


Tuis is a clever book, although neither a biography of John Wesley 
nor a history of Methodism. It consists of seven sketches, entitled 
respectively “‘Kith and Kin,” “ First-Fruits,” ‘ Apostleship,” ‘“ Love 
and Death,” “Scandal of the Cross,” ‘‘ Miracles and Mysteries,” and 
“The New Dissent,” in which various aspects of the great revival are 
skilfully presented, and the salient features of Wesley’s career are 
illuminated with interesting contributions from a rather wide reading. 
The significance of the man and the movement is freely acknowledged 
and emphasized ; yet the chief defect of the book is a lack of sympathy 
with both. Compared, for instance, with Morison’s St. Bernard, or 
with St. Beuve’s Port Royal, it lacks intellectual depth and seriousness; 
yet these were the work of freethinkers. Or compared with John 
Richard Green’s few pages, or Lecky’s striking treatment, or the fine 
sketch of Wesley and the revival in Abbey and Overton’s History of 
the English Church in the Eighteenth Century, it does rather scant justice 
to both epoch and epoch-maker. It asserts Wesley’s greatness, but does 
not exhibit it; indeed, the author’s praise is frequently qualified by 
irrelevant comment. As, for example: “The physic may have been 
nasty —those fits especially —but Methodism arrested national decay and 
infused new life into Christianity;” or this: ‘‘ At Dresden he inspected 
at somebody’s desire the great bridge, the large brass crucifix, and the 
equestrian statue of the late King Augustus ; but he deems tt necessary 
to apologize by ejaculating, ‘ Alas! where will all these things appear when 
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the earth and the works thereof shall be burned up?’” A moment’s 
thought about the character of King Augustus would have revealed 
the subtlety of Wesley’s comment. He was certainly not apologizing; 
rather wondering what good the statue would do the king in that 
awful day when sculptured greatness melts before the wrath of God. 
Nevertheless the book is packed with valuable information, instruct- 
ive reflections, interesting anecdote. The style is fluent and easy—a 
trifle too easy, perhaps—and some of the character-sketching is admi- 
rable. It reveals the mental attitude of a modern Oxford graduate 
toward the now famous fellow of Lincoln College; an attitude of 
compulsory wonder, of perplexed and hesitating admiration. It recog- 
nizes Wesley’s “prodigies of mental and physical effort” as a “vast 
and necessary work.” It regrets the separation of his followers from 
the church. Butit continues the old tone of superiority; only condem- 
nation is softened to deprecation and /ersifiage, although greatly 
restricted in its scope. ‘The English conscience as remodeled by 
Wesley” is a phrase which, if justified, certainly makes of him an epoch- 
maker. And the use of it by the author approves all that was essential 


in the great revival. 
CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Being the 
Thirtieth Fernley Lecture, delivered in Burslem, July, 1900. 
By Cuarves JosepH Littie, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. London: Charles 
H. Kelley, 1900. Pp. ¢6. 2s. 

Dr. LitTLe calls Christianity “the kingdom of Christ in a world 
which denies his sovereignty.” A truthful presentation of “its progres- 
sive conquests of a hostile environment” during the century just 
closed cannot but be full of interest. Dr. Little aims to make such a 
presentment in the brief space of three chapters, ninety-six pages. He 
has succeeded remarkably well. In the first chapter he presents the 
exterior aspects of Christendom as seen in the Greek (or Russian) church, 
the papacy, the state churches and the nonconformist denominations in 
Protestant countries, and the denominations in America. The Russian 
hierarchy is as ‘ unprogressive, immobile, and almost petrified” as at 
the beginning of the century. The vicissitudes of the papacy have 
been dramatic during the century, but while it has lost power among 
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the Latin races, it has gained by an inflow of Germanic, English, and 
American virtue. Both these hierarchies retain their hereditary adher- 
ents, among whom are doubtless many whose piety, though stunted, 
is genuine. If the state churches have become more spiritual, they owe 
it largely to the influence of the nonconformist bodies by which they 
are surrounded. The entire divorce of church and state in America 
has not been followed by the disastrous consequences predicted, but 
the denominations have flourished, and harmony of views and mutual 
sympathy and coéperation have increased. 

In the second chapter the author emphasizes the Christianity of 
experience. By this he means the conscious change wrought in the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, whereby one is able to say not only, “‘ Whereas 
I was blind, now I see,” but also, “The life that I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God;” and, “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” The author claims 
that the theology of the Reformation started from this experience, and 
that it is this which has enabled Christianity to grapple successfully 
with the old English deism, rationalism, romanticism, positivism, 
materialism, and agnosticism. 

In the final chapter the author points out the influence which this 
Christianity of experience has exerted in the realms of science, poli- 
tics, literature, and in the commercial, industrial, and social systems. 
By its fruits in these realms it has vindicated itself from the charge of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism. Dr. Little might well have made fuller 
mention than he has of the missionary enterprise of the century— its 
fruits in missionary fields, and the influence of the missionary spirit on 
the home field. 

These lectures give evidence of much and careful reading as well 
as thinking. The style is chaste and pleasing. Epigrammatic sen- 
tences abound. An obscure one occurs occasionally. The book 
demands and commands the attention of the reader. It is well worthy 
of re-perusal. 


N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


GESCHICHTE DER LOGOSIDEE IN DER CHRISTLICHEN LITTERATUR. 
Von ANATHON AALL. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1899. Pp. 
xvii+492. M. Io. 

Tue author of this volume published in 1896 the Geschichte des 

Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie as the first part of a general 
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history of the conception of the Zogos. The present volume forms the 
second part of the history. The seven chapters of the book bear the 
following titles: i, ‘‘ The First Christian Logosophy ” (dealing with pas- 
sages from the epistles to the Colossians and to the Hebrews, and 
from the Apocalypse, as well as from epistles which the author accepts 
as Pauline); ii, “ The Gospel according to John” (John the presbyter); 
iii, “The Logos Doctrine of the Extracanonical Christian Literature 
before the Apologists ;” iv, ‘‘ The Apologists ;” v, “The Logos Doc- 
trine of the Antiheretical Theological Writers of the Old-Catholic 
Church ;” vi, “ The Christian Logos Doctrine in Alexandria ;” 
“The Christian Logos Doctrine after Origen.” 

The titles of the chapters reveal the author’s approval of the out- 
line of Harnack’s History of Dogma. Indeed, this monograph pre- 
supposes the work of Harnack, and with few exceptions confirms the 
conclusions of the great historian. Yet it is a piece of original research, 
and is well worth the attention of those interested in the development 
of theology in the early centuries of our era. The writer’s point of 
view is narrower than that of a history of dogma. He is interested 
primarily in the vicissitudes of the Logos doctrine rather than in 
Christian theology. He starts with the philosophical idea of the 
Logos which had been developed by the Stoics and had been intro- 
duced into the realm of religious philosophy by Philo. For the Greek 
thinkers the Logos represented an abstract idea —a metaphysical prin- 
ciple of cosmological theorizing. In Christian literature it meets the 
historical personality of Jesus—a concrete fact. The development of 
Christology in the church meant the amalgamation of these two totally 
disparate elements. In studying this development we usually are 
concerned chiefly with the evolution of the ideal of Christ. The book 
under consideration asks us to notice what became of the Greek philo- 
sophical Logos when it was appropriated by Christian theologians. 
The treatment of the subject from this point of view cannot fail to be 
suggestive. 

The various chapters are of unequal value. The first two can 
scarcely be said to have added anything to the achievements of New 
Testament scholars. The discussion of the Christology in the fourth 
gospel is interesting because of the author’s attempt to show the close 
connection between the Johannine method and ideal and the Alexan- 
drian type of religious philosophy represented by Philo. This is 
almost the only important point on which the author takes issue with 
Harnack. However, after citing the parallelism between the gospel 
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and the Alexandrian philosophy, attention is called to the wide- 
reaching differences. The personalizing of the Logos meant the open- 
ing of a new era in the history of the doctrine. John is compared with 
Heraclitus and with Darwin as the founder of a new type of philosophi- 
cal thought. The third chapter is valuable rather for its general dis- 
cussions than for its examination of specific works. Scant attention is 
paid to Ignatius, for example. The excursus on the ideas of mvetpa, 
dvvdpers, dyyeAo, and Saiuoves as members of a supernatural hierarchy in 
relation to the Adyos will give the reader a vivid picture of philosophi- 
cal conditions which made Gnosticism possible. 

By far the most valuable chapter in the book is the fourth. The 
achievement of the apologists in making the Logos-Christ a rational 
principle of theology is set forth with admirable thoroughness. The 
author is evidently in hearty sympathy with these “first philosophical 
thinkers in the church.” The fashion in which the Stoic Adyos 
évdudBeros and Adyos mpoddpixos were transformed into the double charac- 
ter of the Christian Logos as the ordering principle of the cosmos and 
as the revealer of truth is carefully worked out. The fifth chapter 
introduces us to the men who labored under the restricting influence 
of ecclesiastical tradition. The process of emphasizing the historical 
Christ as against the abstract, philosophical Logos now began. The 
religious ideal of Christ as a redeemer could not be reconciled with 
the rationalism of a consistent Logosophy. The result was a deteriora- 
tion of the philosophical character of the Logos doctrine. In the 
Alexandrian theologians we find again an admirable philosophic spirit, 
which enables them to give a significance to the Logos which is uni- 
versally valid. The Logos is transformed into a divine hypostasis. 
The eternally generated Son of God unites the universalism of the 
metaphysical Logos with the personality of the Redeemer of mankind. 
The last chapter contains only thirty pages in which to deal with Chris- 
tian literature from Origen to Martin Luther! It is too brief to be of 
special value. The only point worth consideration is the significance 
assigned to Athanasius. Through his influence the metaphysical- 
mythological hierarchy of the Logos philosophy was expelled from 
Christian theology. The word “Logos” does not appear in the 
Nicene creed. The condemnation of Origen later sealed the death sen- 
tence of the Alexandrian doctrine, which had been the only adequate 
solution of the Logos-Jesus problem. Modern Protestant theologians 
recognize the Logos theory in its true light as “a religious dream, 
which once promised the solution of the problems of God and the world.” 
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The book is, on the whole, well written and clearly arranged. The 
brief summary at the close of each chapter makes it possible to learn 
the author’s conclusions without following the discussion in detail. 
The book is a contribution to the history of philosophy rather than to 
the history of Christian theology ; but its suggestiveness for the theo- 
logical scholar is perhaps greater than would have been the case if the 
author had written from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Especially to be 
commended is the prominence given to the influence of Hellenistic 
religious philosophy of the Philonic type. It is a pleasure to find a 
comprehensive table of contents and an exhaustive index in a European 
volume. It adds greatly to the usefulness of such a work. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Der LEHRSTREIT UBER DIE KINDERTAUFE INNERHALB DER 
LUTHERISCHEN KircHE. Ein Beitrag zur Beurteilung der 
jetzigen Gemeinschaftsbewegung. Von Ernst Bunke. Kas- 
sel: Ernst Réttger, 1900. Pp. xiv+145. M. 2.25. 

ERNST BUNKE is secretary of the Pastoral Conference of Silesia and 
author of two large volumes of a Homiletical Handbook and a small 
volume on Church Evangelization. He is a Lutheran, but he shows 
how Lutheran theologians have departed from the “confession of faith” 
and how the “confession of faith” has departed from the Bible. He 
believes in infant baptism, but he rejects baptismal regeneration. He 
condemns the theologians for teaching, as Roman Catholics do, that 
an infant is regenerated without faith, and he condemns Luther for 
teaching that an infant may have faith. The volumecontains a fair dis- 
cussion of the views of the apostles, reformers, and modern Lutheran 
theologians upon faith, regeneration, and baptism. The author 
points out clearly that the reformers, in their desire to preserve the 

Roman Catholic liturgy, were led to contradict, not only the Bible, but 

their own dogmatic principle, “justification by faith alone.” They 

rejected the notion of the magical influence of the sacrament of bap- 
tism, only to substitute for it the magical influence of the prayers of 
sponsors. Modern theologians, with the exception of Philippi, have 
discarded the idea that infants exercise saving faith, but they all teach 
that infants are regenerated in baptism without faith. This regenera- 
tion without faith Martensen explains as not personal, but essential ; 

Kahnis, as not regeneration, but the power of regeneration ; Frank, as 

the implantation of the germ of the new man ; and Wacker, as a new 
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birth without a new life. Carrying out Wacker’s idea, Beck says that 
all baptized infants are new-born, but that some are born dead, or, as 
Lepsius satirically observes : ‘‘ With one new life a person may come to 
heaven, or, if he has the other, he may go to hell.” From these 
statements as to baptismal regeneration our author concludes that 
Lutheran theological teachers are all in the path of error, but he 
derives comfort from the action of the pastors at their conference in 
Berlin in 1898, when not one accepted the challenge to confess that 
he believed in baptismal regeneration. He finds a like confusion on 
the part of theologians concerning faith. H6fling speaks of faith that 
is not active but passive. Kahnis, Cremer, and Wacker recognized a 
faith that isunconscious. Philippi says that knowledge is not essential 
to faith, and that faith and the consciousness of it are two different 
things. Althaus founds his faith on his baptism, and not his baptism 
on his faith. From these Lutherans Bunke appeals to Luther, who 
insisted that where faith is not present the sign is vain. It seems 
that in the past ten years Prussia has been passing through an excite- 
ment similar to that caused by the preaching of Whitfield and his 
protests against an unconverted ministry. More and more the people 
are demanding that preachers shall be converted men, as missionaries 
are, and shall labor for the conversion of their congregations. 


W. W. EVERTs. 


A Snort History oF Monks AnD MONASTERIES. By ALFRED 
WESLEY WISHART, sometime Fellow in Church History in 
the University of Chicago. Trenton, N. J.: Albert Brandt, 
1900. Pp. 454. $3.50. 

THE volume is printed in luxurious style and is richly illustrated. 
There is no evidence either in the bibliography or in the text that the 
author has gone much beyond the English literature of monasticism. 
But the English literature is abundant and much of it excellent, and the 
author has used it with praiseworthy discrimination. It may be said 
at once that he has produced by far the best book on the subject in the 
English language, and that it would be hard to find in any language 
a better general discussion of the various questions involved in the 
history of monasticism. 

The survey of the monastic institution does not go much beyond 
the Reformation period, when the author thinks “its power was practi- 
cally broken ;” but the Jesuits, who arose during the Reformation time, 
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and in consequence of the Protestant revolution, receive some atten- 
tion. To speak of the power of monasticism as being practically 
broken by the Protestant revolution seems scarcely allowable in view 
of the fact that it has since been the dominant force in the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Catholic churches, which still greatly exceed 
in numbers all evangelical communions. The Jesuits seem today 
to be the power behind the papal throne, and the influence of 
monasticism in general in the Roman Catholic church is incalculable. 

One of the most distinguishing characteristics of the work is its 
fair-mindedness and moderation. The author is scrupulously careful 
to avoid anything savoring of wholesale denunciation of the system as 
such, and he writes with the warmest appreciation of all that is self- 
sacrificing and heroic in the history of monasticism. 

In his first chapter, on “‘ Monasticism in the East,” the author seeks 
for the origin of Christian monasticism in the ascetic life of paganism 
and Essenic Judaism. He finds in Egypt, with its vast solitudes, 
lonely mountains, arid valleys, barren hills, grotesque rocks, etc., “a fit 
home for the hermit, a paradise to the lover of solitude and peace.” 
Wishart’s account of early oriental monasticism is an admirable résumé 
of what is historically assured as well as of the fictions put in circula- 
tion by Jerome and others, and his distribution of praise and blame 
is all that could be desired. 

The second chapter is devoted to western monasticism before the 
founding of the Benedictine order, and contains an excellent account 
of Jerome and his lady friends (Marcella, Paula, etc.) who adopted the 
ascetic life. The beneficent effect of monasticism, as seen in the mis- 
sionary and civilizing work of the Benedictines among the German 
peoples, is fittingly recognized; but the corruptions into which the 
order fell cannot, of course, be ignored. 

It is to be regretted that the author has so little to say about the 
semi-monastic missionary work of the early British Christians, and that 
he ignores entirely the widespread activity of Columban and his 
associates and successors on the continent. The greatly important 
work of the Anglo-Saxon monastic missionaries in Germany and the 
Netherlands is disposed of in a few lines. The reformed and military 
orders receive more attention, and some of the leading characters are 
well sketched, but no adequate account is given of the circumstances 
that led to the destruction of the Templars or of the fearful persecu- 
tion of the Spiritual Franciscans by the papacy at the instigation of the 
secularized majority of the professed followers of Francis of Assisi. 
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The great intellectual activity of the Dominicans, as seen in men like 
Thomas Aquinas and the German mystics, is recognized only in a short 
sentence. The Augustinian order that produced such men as Staupitz 
and Luther is, so far as I have observed, mentioned only in an enumera- 
tion of mendicant orders; and}the Carmelites fare no better. The 
chapter on “The Society of Jesus” is one of the best, and tells perhaps 
all that the ordinary reader needs to know of the demoralizing and 
iniquitous principles and practices of this highly influential organiza- 
tion; but it is very far from sounding the depths of diabolism that 
have been reached, and has little to say about the Counter-Reformation, 
the Thirty Years’ War, and the destruction of the Huguenots, that are 
among the achievements of the order. 

The author devotes an entire chapter to the proceedings of Henry 
VIII. against the monasteries of England, and makes an earnest effort 
to arrive at the facts; but there seems no good reason why the sup- 
pression of monasticism in England should be brought into such 
prominence at the expense of equally important work of a similar 
character in other lands. The concluding chapters, on ‘Causes and 
Ideals of Monasticism” and “The Effects of Monasticism,’ are well 
reasoned and well written. The expensive style in which the work has 
been published would seem to indicate that it was not meant for scholars 


or for the masses of intelligent readers, but for book collectors and 
the book-loving rich. In a cheaper form it would command a wide 
reading ; for the thought is just, the style is attractive, and the subject- 
matter is deeply interesting. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


ExPLoRATIO EvancELica. A Brief Examination of the Basis 
and Origin of Christian Belief. By Prrcy GarDNER, 
Litt.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
x+ 521. $4.50. 

Tuis bulky volume, dated by the ‘author from Oxford, presents 
some most interesting features to the student of current theological 
literature. It is the work of a layman who has been ripened in the 
best methods of historical investigation, who is a devoutly religious 
man, and whose aim it is to discover a sure basis for the continuance: 
of Christian faith. His “ Exploration” takes a sufficiently wide range. 
The first book (chaps. 1-10) describes the author’s philosophical 
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standpoint, and especially his philosophy of religion. Dr. Gardner 
insists on the “relativity of human knowledge,” and has some very 
curious things to say on that subject, his original extension of Man- 
sel’s method, on pp. 50, 51, coming as asurprise and a shock upon the 
reader. Human knowledge is confined to that which is given in 
experience ; of the absolute we can have no direct knowledge. This 
does not, however, preclude a real faith in the living and present God, 
for he ts given to us in experience. This is, in our view, Dr. Gardner’s 
most valuable contribution, that he insists upon the validity of man’s 
religious experience, and that he bases his faith upon a survey of the 
whole course, and the real significance of that experience. When argu- 
ing as an apologist, he affirms that man’s experience in prayer warrants 
his belief in a personal God. He is convinced by “the enormous con- 
sensus of testimony from wise and simple, learned and ignorant, 
skeptical and credulous, which affirms as a matter of personal knowl- 
edge that prayer does bring answers which change not only the will 
of him who prays, but his character, his circumstances, and the ways 
of others” (p. 37). If man is then in communion with God, he can- 
not but think of God as personal (cf p. 40). When expounding as a 
dogmatician, Dr. Gardner insists that man’s religious ideas have ever 
been the result of inspiration. While the modus of inspiration is 
inscrutable, the effects are sown like stars broadcast over history. On 
various relevant subjects, such as the growth of ideas and their influ- 
ence, the difficult and elusive subject of education by illusion, the 
relation of “idea and myth,” etc., our author has many most interesting 
views to unfold. Of course, his most important subject here must be 
as to the “test of ideas.” For if religious experience as a whole is to 
be a source of doctrine, and any such formal standard as the Bible 
or the church is discarded by Dr. Gardner, it becomes our most 
obvious task to define our tests of authoritative truth ; and manifestly 
the authority in such a system can be only moral and spiritual, never 
institutional and temporal. According to Dr. Gardner, the tests of a 
true doctrine are that it should have practical objectivity and universal 
subjectivity. That is to say, what we are called upon to believe, what 
has most moral authority over us, must be a doctrine which, first, 
bears directly and wholesomely upon actual life and character, and, 
secondly, is, or is capable of being, accepted and assimilated by all 
members of the human race. 

Dr. Gardner’s second book deals with “Early Christian History” 
(chaps. 11-22), in which we find less that is original. ‘There is just 
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the faint suggestion at times of a curious self-consciousness, as if Dr. 
Gardner, accustomed in other fields to weigh evidence and determine 
what is objectively historical, feels himself to be here addressing a 
theological audience to whom such methods are unfamiliar and 
his conclusions painful. After all, the ideal of “objective history” 
is nowhere defined by our author, who writes as if it could be 
defined quite easily. Moreover, Dr. Gardner adopts conclusions with 
which most English theologians have been at least acquainted for a 
good while—regarding the synoptics and the fourth gospel, the 
record of the birth at Bethlehem, the messianic claims of Jesus, and 
the growth of miracle narrative and mythopoetic literature. To these 
conclusions Dr. Gardner’s discussions, interesting and vigorous as 
they are, add no fresh certainty. One of the good features is the 
systematic way in which here, and in the third book, our author 
attempts to connect, or at any rate illustrate, the rise of Christian 
beliefs with analogous elements in other religions. 

When we come to the third book, entitled “ Early Christian Doc- 
trine”’ (chaps. 23-40), some features of Dr. Gardner’s religious posi- 
tion grow still more distinct. The doctrines, as he shapes them, are 
not unfamiliar. The resurrection as a physical event is of course 
discarded: “objective history” disowns it. The incarnation is the 
perfect union of the divine will with the will of Jesus. The atonement 
is the change which Christ our Lord has made in those who receive 
his Spirit. ‘The idea of the risen and exalted Christ is the life-blood 
of evangelical Christianity ;” but the relativity of human knowledge 
must leave us ignorant of his actual being. On these and the other 
leading Christian doctrines our author takes up an attitude which is 
peculiar and most suggestive ; to save time we may sum it up as fol- 
lows: First, the personality of Jesus exercised an unparalleled influence 
over his disciples, an influence which reached its climax or passed into 
an intenser form after his death. ‘There is no demonstrable connec- 
tion between the Jesus of history and the Christ of Christian experi- 
ence; yet on their correlation is based the life of the church” (p. 416). 
This new inspiration, connected somehow with his name, created the 
new range of experience called Christian. Secondly, as the subjects and 
heralds of his life went out into the world, it was no less as children 
of their age, to address their own age intelligibly. Hence from the 
first the new life showed a powerful tendency and an immense 
capacity for seizing, assimilating, ‘‘ baptizing into Christ,” the noblest 
religious and ethical ideas regnant in the world at that time. Some of 
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Dr. Gardner’s most interesting chapters (e. g., on “Christianity and the 
Thiasi,” ‘‘ The Future Life,” “The Communion”’) deal with this assimila- 
tion. And yet our author is uncertain on the extent and manner of this 
very process, and occasionally makes suggestions only to withdraw them 
again or to modify their first clear significance. Thirdly, Dr. Gardner is 
perfectly and most refreshingly sure that Christian experience is real. 
The concurrent testimony of the saints of all kinds and many races 
and nineteen centuries must not be despised as delusive. This inspi- 
ration of Christ, this communion with God, this change of heart, this 
pulsing sense of immortality, this is all objectively practical and sub- 
jectively universal. And our system of doctrine must be one which 
explains and furthers this experience. (“The facts themselves are 
above dispute ;” cf. the whole fine passage, pp. 360-62.) 

Why, then, does Dr. Gardner take all this trouble to transform the 
great doctrines? What does he read out of them, ere he begins his 
Umgestaltung? Bluntly, itis miracle. In his restatement of the rise 
of the church (chap. 23, “‘The Crisis of Christianity,” and elsewhere) 
Dr. Gardner shows that the main difficulty in the way of the “ objec- 
tive” historian is the presence of miraculous narratives in the New 
Testament. No writer is known to the present reviewer who occupies 
Dr. Gardner’s standpoint and yet states the crisis so faithfully and 
objectively as he. The complete change in the apostles, the unex- 
pectedness of the change, the exaltation, moral value, and spiritual 
insight of the men who underwent it, are described with plain and 
cumulative force (pp. 289-96). ‘The movement which began with 
the nativity did not cease at the crucifixion, but was only then raised 
to a higher level of life” (p. 297). Our author cannot account for the 
change; it must, so far as he can see, remain an unsolved mystery. 
He is very frank and faithful about it. “In my opinion, the open 
grave offers us a problem which objective history can never solve” 
(p. 258). “The continued presence of Christ with the disciples was an 
experience, and what one desiderates is merely the most reasonable 
explanation of the fact” (p. 261). There is one explanation which 
solves this and many more of our author’s problems —in fact, these 
arise from his determined rejection of that—an explanation which is, 
however, rejected absolutely, because it is the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion. Dr. Gardner’s real objection to it is, he says, its “radical 
materialism,” as if it is materialism to believe that the divine Spirit 
subdued and used physical forces for its own ends; strange that the 
materialists should now be those who believe that Christ was raised 
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from the dead! Our choice is now seen to be between a permanent 
mystery at the “crisis of Christianity” — and of all history —and the 
miracle of the resurrection; yet the acceptance of the latter would 
unravel the tangle into which all the threads of apostolic experience 
must and do fall without it. It is a great merit of Dr. Gardner’s that 
he does not shrink from stating the alternative fairly before making 
his choice ; he prefers the mystery to the miracle. And yet, in truth, 
why should they be named thus? For is not a miracle just a mystery? 
What more isit? Is not this permanent mystery of Dr. Gardner’s at the 
“crisis of Christianity,” for that reason and after all, a real miracle, 
a bit of God’s work which ordinary standards cannot explain ? 
Exchange the names and choose again! 


W. DouGLas MACKENZIE. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Man AND His Divine FATHER. By Joun C. C. Crarke, D.D. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co., 1900. Pp. 364. $1.50. 

THE first part of this work is constructive. Its chief merit is its 
emphasis of concrete consciousness as the first datum of philosophy, 
and of personality as its regulative category at every stage. Upon 
this datum and under this category the author gives a summary account 
of the human person, the divine person, and the relations between the 
two. He occupies the Christian theologian’s point of view, and the 
outcome of his general position is not far removed from that of Orr’s 
Christian View of God and the World. We strongly emphasizes the 
duty of the philosopher, when constructing a system,to take account of 
all the elements of active, many-sided, conscious experience, and the 
duty of the Christian philosopher to embrace among his psychological 
and historical data the special facts of the Christian religion, including 
those which bear on sin and redemption. 

The method of his philosophy he calls conductive. In fact, it 
seems to consist, under the impulse of a schematic tendency, in adding 
on at each new stage of investigation the appropriate elements in an 
already accepted system of results. He does avoid the deductive 
method of genuine analysis and the inductive method of generalized 
fact, but in so doing he avoids the path of rigid logical confirmation 
which at the outset he claims to follow. His system isa reflection of 
traditional theological views, with the addition of enough psychology 
to suit his purpose. As a summary the work is valuable, and many 
of its statements are very fertile in suggestion. His love of the 
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schematic shows itself especially in an elaborate table of categories 
which reads like a page of Illumination literature. 

The second and larger part of the work is historical, and deals with 
the “philosophy” of the Old Testament, of Philo, and of the New 
Testament. The author traces through this line the development of 
the Christian Weltanschauung, of which the first part of the work is a 
summary. In his treatment of Scripture he shows little interest in 
recent critical views, and has missed the significance of biblical the- 
ology, with its study of single writings or groups of writings in his- 
torical relationship. An undue preponderance is given to the symbolic 
and apocalyptic elements of Scripture, but his study of these is decid- 
edly fresh and striking. The study of Philo is less one-sided, and is 
perhaps the most useful part of the book. 

A florid style mars the work. An index of Scripture references 
should have been added to the excellent subject-index. 


J. ForsytH CRAWFORD. 
BEAVER Dam, WIs. 


Tue CHRISTIAN SALVATION. Lectures on the Work of Christ, its 
Appropriation and its Issues. By the late James S. CANDLISH, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900; New York: Imported 


by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. ix+ 263. $3. 


PROFESSOR DENNY, who writes a prefatory note to the volume, states 
that the contents have been selected from a considerable mass of manu- 
script of Professor Candlish, covering the whole field of theology. 
The subjects treated are: “The Work of Christ,” “The Church,” 
“The New Life,” “The Sacraments,” and “The Last Things.” These 
have been selected for several reasons, but partly because “they illus- 
trate, more completely than most, that combination of the biblical, the 
historical, and the experimental which was the characteristic of all 
Dr. Candlish’s work.” 

Dr. Candlish dwells chiefly on the work of Christ in making atone- 
ment and intercession. He considers in order the statements of Christ 
and of the New Testament writers as they bear on the doctrine of 
atonement, and sums them up in these words: “Christ’s giving of him- 
self up to suffering and death was on account of our sins, and on our 
behalf, and is the ground of our salvation.” The intellectual theories 
which men have constructed of the doctrine he classifies as (a) 
subjective, or man-ward, theories ; (4) objective God-ward theories ; 
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{c) objective dualistic theories; (¢@) mystical theories. He finds a 
measure of truth in both the moral-influence and the substitutionary 
theories, but finds difficulties in them all. Regarding Christ’s life- 
work and death as vicarious, he says: ‘Christ gives his life a ransom 
for sinners because he is their representative, and he is their represen- 
tative because he has become the Son of man. His tie to the race is 
a real and living one . . . . and it is by no appointment or covenant 
that he bears the punishment of the sins of men, but as a natural 
consequence of his oneness with God and man.” 

Dr. Candlish, of course, holds what he calls the evangelical, as 
distinguished from the Roman Catholic and the Erastian, views of the 
church. He holds that the church is one only because it is animated 
by one, z. ¢., the Holy Spirit, and that the visible and invisible are 
but the man-ward and the God-ward aspects of the same church. 

In treating of “The New Life,” and also in his discussion of 
“The Sacraments,” the author speaks of the soul as passive in regen- 
eration, and only becoming active in repentance and faith. Possibly 
he regards the passivity as that of a patient under the surgeon’s knife 
after he has sought his aid and submitted himself to him; for, as Dr. 
Candlish himself says: ‘‘We are not renewed by a magical process, 
or by mere power, but by one that deals with us as rational and free 
agents.” 

The subject of “The Sacraments” covers more pages than any 
other in the volume. Dr. Candlish, of course, rejects baptismal regen- 
eration and transubstantiation and consubstantiation. His assertion 
that “a cleansing by washing” “has almost universally been recognized 
as the primary meaning of baptism”’ will not be “almost universally” 
admitted. He himself in a footnote quotes Ebrard as “maintaining 
that the true idea of baptism is that of dying and rising to a new life 
in and with Christ, and not that of washing at all;” and his state- 
ment that “the assertion that Barrif{w always denotes a particular 
mode of washing, namely, by immersion .. . . is given up by most 
competent scholars,” will certainly not be indorsed by most competent 
scholars. Dr. Candlish holds to infant baptism, though he rejects 
many of the generally received arguments for it. He claims that 
“the church is essentially the same in all ages,” and “the fact that 
the infant children of God’s people were members of the Old Testa- 
ment church proves that if it had been our Lord’s will that they 
should not be members of the New Testament church, that must have 
been expressly declared.” Hence “infants of professing Christians 
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receive baptism, not that they may be made holy, or dedicated to God, 
or admitted to the church; but because they are already holy, and 
members of the church visible, in virtue of being the children of 
believers.” 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the result of a thorough study 
of Dr. Candlish’s argument for infant baptism, by one who previously 
had no opinions respecting it, would be the conviction that it had 
no scriptural support. 

In his discussion of ‘The Last Things,” or eschatology, the author 
makes a thorough study of the uses of the words “life” and “death” 
in the New Testament, observing that they mean much more than 
mere existence and cessation of existence. His conclusions are 
unfavorable to the doctrine of conditional immortality, as also to that 
of purgatory, and he finds no scriptural warrant for the final holiness 
and happiness of all men. 

Dr. Candlish is a clear and candid reasoner. He states the posi- 
tions of opponents and objectors clearly and fairly, and presents his 
own views modestly and frankly. The spirit of the whole discussion 
is admirable. The volume is full of valuable instruction, and is 


thoroughly evangelical in tone and spirit. 
N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


THE SupREME LEADER: A Study of the Nature and Work of the 
Holy Spirit. By Francis B. Denio, D.D., Professor in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Boston and Chicago: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1900. Pp. xiv+ 264. $1.25. 

Tuts book is a welcome addition to the too scanty literature on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit. It is written with the Anglo-Saxon rather 
than the German purpose. The author has attempted to give a clear, 
concise discussion of the subject as a whole, rather than to make some 
new scientific discovery. He has succeeded admirably in his purpose. 
It would be difficult to find a more clear and comprehensive survey of 
the doctrine in brief compass. The technical language of theology is 
kept in the background, so that we have a book for the Jayman as 
well as for the theologian. The scientific instinct of the author is 
shown in the thorough historical study which precedes the constructive 
portion ofthe work. He gives us first a careful discussion of the biblical 
doctrine of the Spirit. Then comes a very readable sketch of the history 
of the doctrine. Especially welcome is the account of the contributions 
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of the English Puritans to the doctrine. German historians are too apt 
to overlook this field. The third part of the book deals with the work 
and nature of the Holy Spirit, and the last part with the practial prob- 
lem of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in Christian life and service. 
Modern theology is giving less and less attention to the problem of 
the absolute nature of God without reference to his relations to the 
world, and is seeking more and more to interpret the evidences of 
divine activity in the world. With this tendency Dr. Denio is in 
sympathy. “We need not ascend to heaven to bring the Spirit down, 
nor descend into the abyss to bring him up; he is nigh in Scripture, 
still giving it life; and, yet more, he is in all human life and relations, 
giving them all the power and value which they have” (Preface, p. v). 
The Spirit is God immanent in his universe and in the hearts of men. 
The book is essentially a description of the results of this divine 
immanence. Only seven pages are devoted to what a Kantian would 
call the problem of the Spirit-in-himself; and this is merely the fami- 
liar argument of the necessity of a social trinity in the Godhead in 
order to make love possible to God without depending on the existence 
of the world for an object of love. The last two studies occasionally 
bear the earmarks of the traditional minute theological analysis which 
allows the logical skeleton to become too apparent. But the discus- 
sions are sane and earnest with the warmth of a genuinely religious 
spirit. In these days, when the authority of the Spirit is being invoked 
by representatives of more or less fanatical and unbalanced movements 
in the religious world, so scholarly and devout a book has a field of 
great usefulness. It is to be hoped that it will have a wide circulation. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Curist CAME Acain. By Wivtiam S. Urmy, D.D. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. 394. $1.25. 


A BOOK may have value as a symptom, quite apart from its value as 
a diagnosis. A certain doctrinal diathesis is indicated by the issuance 
from the publishing press of the largest Protestant denomination in 
America of a book advocating the somewhat revolutionary, though not 
new, theory that the second coming of Christ occurred and the mil- 
lennium began at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A. D. 
The parousia is explained in its derivative sense, as not merely a com- 
ing, but a continued presence. The resurrection and the judgment 
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are placed at the death of the individual; and there is interesting 
speculation as to the “spiritual body,” with approval of Mr. Joseph 
Cook’s characteristic characterization of it as “an ethereal non-atomic 
enswathement of the soul.” The “Man of Sin” and the Beast with 
the mystic number 666 are held to designate Nero; and there is advo- 
cated a rearrangement of the books of the New Testament and of 
Christian hymnology, creeds, and ritual in certain indicated particulars, 
to correspond to the theory. There is cogency in many of the argu- 
ments presented for this preteristic theory; and many difficulties found 
in other theories find in it a plausible explanation. Yet the impres- 
sion produced by the author’s treatment of dislocated fragments of 
Scripture is often weakened by reference to the connected text. The 
explanations only shift the difficulties of other theories. One interpre- 
tation is literal where another sees merely a prismatic trope, and vice 
versa. The theories simply bulge and shrink in different places. As in 
other theories, so in this, certain passages are made to suffer the tor- 
tures of a textual inquisition to make them say what they ought to say 
and to recant what they have been saying. The style is not felicitous, 
and the logic is sometimes lax. 


AUGUSTINE S. CARMAN. 
GRANVILLE, O. 





Pustic WorsHip. By T. Harwoop Pattison, Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1900. Pp. 402. $1.50. 

THE substance of this book was evidently wrought out for use in 
the author’s class-room. The directness of style thus secured greatly 
enhances its value; while its numerous quotations make it clear that 
the book is the fruit of wide and careful reading. In it the author 
discusses every part of public worship except the sermon; but he 
points out the vital relation of preaching to all other pulpit services. 
He rightly maintains that all these services, including the sermon, are 
a unit, and that none of them can be slighted without detracting from 
the quickening and devotional effect of the whole. He defines public 
worship and suggestively discusses the congregation. He contends 
that by wise leadership it should be brought into becoming decorum, 
and to a share in the worship by responsive reading and by singing. 
The author’s suggestions concerning the administration of baptism 
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and the Lord’s Supper and the manner of conducting the prayer- 
meeting are both timely and practical. In fact, his discussion covers 
a field too much neglected by the pastors of non-ritualistic churches. 

We can hardly, however, agree with the author that, on account of 
the multiplication of hymn-books, the reading of hymns in the public 
service is no longer a utility. To read a hymn well interprets its 
thought and sentiment to many in the congregation, and so fits them 
to sing it “‘ with the spirit” and “with the understanding also.”’ 

There seems to be in the book an excess of anecdotes, some of 
which from their ludicrousness are hardly congruous with the subject 
in hand, and some of them are somewhat worn. But, in spite of these 
slight blemishes, the book is an excellent one, and cannot fail to be 
widely read. If its suggestions are heeded, the services in many of 
our congregational churches will be greatly enriched and rendered 
vastly more impressive and useful. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE MINISTRY AND IN MINISTER 
ING WoMEN. By F. D. Huntineton, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Bishop of Central New York. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, 1900. Pp. 212. $0.75. 

In this volume there are four addresses to young men studying for 
the ministry and two to women engaged in Christian work. The 
addresses to candidates for the ministry, on “Singleness of Heart,” 
“Spiritual Sensibility,” ‘ Self-Sacrifice,’ and “The Ministry of the 
Church a Ministry from on High,” are packed with good sense and 
incisive thought, and are fine specimens of clear, forceful English. 
The main thought of the whole discussion is that downright, manly 
piety is the primal necessity for the work of a successful ministry. In 
winning men from sin to righteousness a minister’s success will always 
be in proportion to his likeness to Jesus Christ. He must, first of ali, 
renounce self —‘‘self in the three forms of self-indulgence, self-will, 
and self-promotion.” “The power to revive the dwindled energy and 
chilled life of the church will be in you in proportion as your own 
spiritual life is at once deepened and intensified.” ‘We must de what 
we teach if we would have others follow our teaching, or even believe 
it.” ‘What makes for the character of the man makes for the strength 
of the minister.”” These excerpts reveal the transcendentally important 
thought which is luminously set forth in these addresses, a thought 
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which cannot be too deeply impressed on the ministry, especially since 
the spirit of worldliness has not only alarmingly pervaded the church, 
but also the ranks of the ministry itself. 

The two addresses on the work of Christian women are in the same 
vein. They inveigh against mere mechanical and perfunctory minis- 
trations. Such work is usually quite barren of spiritual results, either 
in the workers or in others. The author’s purpose is to lead Christian 
women to do their work out of love to Christ and to those for whom 
Christ died. Such labor cheerfully performed, in forgetfulness of self, 
simply for others, will richly bless both the worker and those to whom 
she ministers. 

Here and there we find such phrases as “ holy baptism,” “the grace 
of orders,” and “sacramental grace.” The New Testament mentions 
baptism, but not “holy” baptism; the grace of God, but neither the 
grace of orders nor sacramental grace. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


An ExpoOsITION OF THE GOSPELS OF THE CHURCH YEAR, on the 
Basis of Nebe. By PRoFEssor Epmunp Jacos Wo r, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1900. Pp. 914. 
$4.50. 

THE author of this book, in preparation for his life-work, studied 
both in this country and in Germany; and for more than a quarter of 
a century has been professor of New Testament exegesis and church 
history in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. He has given us 
commentaries on the pastoral epistles and the epistle to the Hebrews. 
By his early study, followed by years of scholarly work, he was 
thoroughly fitted to write this book. It contains the exposition of 
fifty-nine passages of Scripture, which make up the Christian year. 
These passages, all found in the gospels, set forth Christ in his 
advent, nativity, ministry, death, resurrection, second coming, and 
final judgment of the race. 

The author lays no claim to originality. “The true rendering is 
to be sought, and not a new one.” His exposition of these passages 
is based upon Nebe’s Lvangelische Perikopen. While he takes from 
this great, scientific work what he approves, he also appeals to many 
scholarly modern exegetes, and presents his own independent views. 

These expositions were first delivered to theological classes, 
and awakened much enthusiasm. The aim of the author was to give 
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to these candidates for the ministry a thorough exegetical knowledge 
of the passages which as pastors they would be called upon to expound 
in popular discourses. He taught the exegesis of these Scriptures 
that the young men in his classes might be able to preach effectively 
the pure word of God—that directly out of the gospels they might 
give to their congregations a ‘“‘systematic and comprehensive presen- 
tation of the economy of grace.” 

Following each exposition are several homiletical outlines, present- 
ing different ways in which the thought of the passage may be wrought 
into popular sermons. This strikes us as the weakest part of the book. 
Even if the outlines were quite perfect, the use of them would be a 
positive injury to the preacher, making him dependent rather than 
independent. Strong men always spurn crutches. 

At the close of the volume there is a brief, but helpful, index. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND Civic Economy oF LARGE Towns. By 
Tuomas CHALMERS. Abridged and with an Introduction 
by Charles R. Henderson, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. 
Pp. ix+ 350. $1.25. 

REPRODUCING in all essential particulars the treatise of Chalmers, 
this book pays a fitting tribute to the eminent Scotch divine who was 
in a manner a pioneer in sociological study. An ample introduction 
by the editor adds much to the worth of the volume, as giving the 
reader ready means of placing the views advocated three quarters of a 
century ago in juxtaposition with recent facts and theories. Points 
for criticism are found in Chalmers’ neglect to notice important modi- 
fying considerations in connection with the Malthusian doctrine of 
population ; in his scanty sympathy with trades unions and humble 
estimate of their vocation ; in the narrow scope which he conceded to 
governmental agency in ameliorating the conditions of labor; and 
in his advocacy of exclusive dependence upon local and volun- 
tary effort in rendering necessary help to the poor. On the other 
hand, he deserves credit for calling attention to the efficacy of minute 
supervision of limited necessitous districts; for emphasizing the 
immense advantage of a scheme which utilizes personal direction and 
encouragement to teach and to inspire men to help themselves, in 
place of leaving them sluggishly to depend upon alms ; for inculcating 
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ideas quite in line with the institutional church and the social settle- 
ment; and for recommending that ministerial education should 
make account of social studies. It may also be said to the praise of 
Chalmers that he furnished a signal example of victorious benevo- 
lent enterprise: the way in which he wrought for the transformation 
of the West-Port of Edinburgh provoked the unstinted eulogy of 
Carlyle. As a friend of sociological thinking and achievement the 
editor has done well to afford this means of contact with the puissant 


spirit of such a man. 
Henry C. SHELDON. 
Boston UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SociAL MEANING OF MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN 
ENGLAND. Ely Lectures for 1899. By Tuomas C. HALt, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xv 
+279. $1.50. 

THE book deals with the principal movements affecting the reli- 
gious life of England since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The main topics discussed are ‘‘The Methodist Movement,” ‘ The 
Evangelical Party,” “Radicalism and Reform,” ‘‘The Broad Church 
Movement,” and “ The High Church Reaction.” 

In the opinion of the author, the value of the Methodist move- 
ment lay on the practical side. Wesley made a very scanty contribu- 
tion to theological thinking, and Whitefield did nothing worthy of favor- 
able notice in this field. The service of Methodism was to vital piety. It 
redeemed men from evil. It taught them self-control and self-disci- 
pline, and set them to work in lines of religious and benevolent 
activity. It thus had an immense social effect. No other agency 
wrought more efficaciously in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
‘**Probably no factor, nay, no four or five factors together, may be said 
to have had the same social significance for the future of England’s 
empire as the Methodist phase of the evangelical revival. . . . The 
movement was democratic in the very best sense of that word. It was 
touched with the feeling of human infirmity. It pervaded all English 
life before long, lifting up better ideals than the Revolution had pro- 
vided, and appealing to all classes with the same warning and hope.” 

The evangelical party in the establishment was largely imbued 
with the practical earnestness of Methodism. Through its Calvinistic 
leanings in doctrine it was well suited to maintain a sympathetic 
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relation with nonconformists of Puritan antecedents. Ultimately it 
suffered abridgment of influence through a too anxious and narrow 
adherence to its circle of preferred doctrines. But it performed a 
highly important work in the era of transition from eighteenth- century 
conditions. Much of the inspiration for the energetic efforts put 
forth in the early decades of the nineteenth century for the ameliora- 
tion of English legislation came from the evangelicals. 

To radicalism, as represented by Bentham, Mill, Priestley, Owen, 
and others, the author attributes a useful vocation in compelling men 
to face social facts and to spend more thought upon them. In the 
broad-church leaders he recognizes a wealth of human sympathies 
and a hospitality for new points of view which had no inconsiderable 
value, at least as an offset to less genial ways of thinking. With the 
sacerdotalism of the high-church party he evidently cherishes very 
scanty sympathy, but he studies nevertheless to say a good word 
for the service rendered by the party in accentuating the mediatorial 
function of the church and giving prominence to the ideas of authority 
and submission. It would have done well to recognize the truth that 
“the church of Christ is not high-church episcopacy, but all Christ’s 
friends who do whatsoever he has commanded them.” 

It cannot be said that every part of the book has a very obvious 
bearing upon the subject stated in the title. But the matter is every- 
where interesting, and in its trend is sufficiently linked with the 
announced subject to afford a valuable exposition of it. 


Henry C. SHELDON. 
BosTON UNIVERSITY, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Light of Day. Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the 
Naturalist’s Point of View. By John Burroughs. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900; pp. ix-+ 224; $1.50.) The 
author has brought together sixteen previously published essays, 
written for the most part twelve or fifteen yearsago. They have to do 
with the old conflict between science and theology, a conflict more 
engrossing when the essays were written than now. A sentence from 
the preface indicates clearly the thread upon which the graceful and 
often eloquent sentences are strung: “I have urged the sufficiency 
and the universality of natural law, and that most of the mysterious 
lights with which our fears, our ignorance, or our superstitions have 
invested the subject of religion, when brought to the test of reason, 
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either vanish entirely or give place to the light of common day.” The 
book is not comfortable reading to one who sets much store by theol- 
ogy, and yet it will be useful to theologians who wish an unvarnished 
statement of the extreme scientific standpoint in reference to the claims 
of theology. To the superficial thinker the book is a dangerous one, 
for in many cases the non sequitur is not easy to detect. ‘The author 
allows to religion all that is claimed for it in uplifting and comforting 
mankind, and to Jesus all the noble human qualities that the most 
devout Christian could desire, but systems of theology receive scant 
courtesy.— JOHN M. CouLTer. 


History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, 
Maitre de Conférences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the Ecole libre 
des Sciences politiques. With portraits of the leading French philoso- 
phers. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899 ; pp. x + 500; 
$3.) The author’s intention, as stated in his preface, was to write, not 
a work of erudition, but a history. With the exception of a useful 
bibliography, prepared by the publishers especially for English readers, 
the book has none of the marks of a laborious scientific work ; it is in 
marked contrast to the conception of a history of philosophy as rep- 
resented by Ueberweg. It may be questioned whether it fulfils all 
the demands of a history; for an important element of history is 
the presentation of details in a continuous order of development; 
and though it is the author’s purpose to present French philosophy 
as a development of Cartesianism, this purpose is not easily fol- 
lowed through the detailed accounts of individual philosophers. But, 
with this limitation, the impression made by the book is in every way 
pleasing. It is distinctly readable and interesting. The style, which 
is apparently not impaired by translation, has that ease and lucidity 
which seems to belong onlyto a Frenchman. Untechnical, yet not 
rhetorical, it is fitted to appeal to the general reader without offending 
the scholar. The spirit of the work is liberal and impartial. The 
author begins, as one would expect, with Descartes, and follows the 
movement of French philosophy down to the present time, though his 
treatment of contemporary authors is relatively fragmentary and unsat- 
isfactory. In harmony with the spirit of French philosophy, which 
has always been relatively practical and popular, he has included in his 
list such “ unprofessional” philosophers as Pascal, Voltaire, and Renan. 
His concluding chapter is an interesting analysis of the peculiar char- 
acteristic of French philosophy, which is referred to the affinity, in the 
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French mind, between philosophy and mathematics. Thus French 
philosophy has been, from Descartes onward, a “ philosophy of clear 
ideas.’"— Whence and Whither. An Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Soul, Its Origin and Destiny. By Paul Carus. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1900; pp. vi+188; $0.75.) This volume is 
one of the “ Religion of Science Library.” As its title indicates, it is an 
attempt to trace the genesis of the mind, and, on the basis of its gene- 
sis, to point out its destiny. The result is an interpretation of immor- 
tality which rests upon the conception of the unity of the race.— 
WaRNER FITE. 


Zhe Conception of Immortality. By Josiah Royce, Professor of 
the History of Philosophy at Harvard University. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; pp. 91; $1.) The problem of immor- 
tality, according to Professor Royce, involves fundamental questions of 
philosophy, and with these this book, containing his Ingersoll Lecture 
for 1899, is almost completely occupied. Central among them is the 
question of individuality. Does the individual really exist and can he 
be found? Having first argued that for sense-perception types only, 
not individuals, exist, z. ¢., that we cannot define wherein individuality 
consists, and yet we stubbornly believe that we are individuals and do 
know individuals, he maintains that true individuality (1) belongs to 
an ideal world, (2) is expressed or realized in terms of will and purpose, 
(3) its partial realization here demands a complete fulfilment in the 
ideal world, (4) which will be attained in union with God, who is the 
ultimate will of both worlds, the unique individuality in whom imperfect 
individuals realize themselves and others. The argument is attractive 
and stimulating; the outcome hopeful and inspiring. We firmly 
believe that the way pointed out by Professor Royce leads in the direc- 
tion he suggests so persuasively; whether its goal is immortality in any 
real sense is not so clear. The cord that binds us to the higher life 
is woven of many strands. This lecture surely indicates one.—G. S. 
GOODSPEED. 


Studies in Eastern Religions. By Alfred S.Geden, M.A. (London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1900; pp. xiii+ 378; 3s. 6d.) Mr. Geden’s earlier 
work in this series of “ Books for Bible Students,” entitled Studies 
in Comparative Religion, dealt with ancient oriental faiths, such as 
those of Assyria and Babylonia, Zoroastrianism, and Mohammedanism. 
The present volume is concerned with those religions which have 
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India for their origin or their home. The subject is vast and complex, 
and Mr. Geden with becoming modesty recognizes the difficulty of 
dealing adequately with the theme in a book so limited in extent and 
intended for popular reading. He has succeeded admirably, consider- 
ing the plan which he has adopted, which may be called the descrip- 
tive as distinguished from the logical or historical. The book is in the 
style of Monier Williams’ well-known treatises, but in its arrangement 
and clearness of discussion is a distinct advance upon those learned, but 
discursive and tantalizing, volumes. He gives a vast amount of infor- 
mation clearly arranged and digested. He is accurate in his facts and 
sympathetic in his treatment. First “Brahmanism and Hinduism,” 
then “ Buddhism,” finally “Jainism,” is the order of handling. Good 
references are given, and an ample index is provided. The author knows 
the best authorities, and presents the results of the latest and most 
trustworthy scholarship. It seems to us that such a method is not so 
helpful as one which endeavors, however faultily and audaciously, to 
give the reader a conception of the historical development of Indian 
religions as a whole and emphasizes the underlying elements of unity. 
Not that Mr. Geden does not do this to some extent, but essentially his 
mode of discussion is something different. His book cannot help being 
a little dry and tedious for the lack of a genial philosophical ground- 
work, even though it might therewith have been liable to the charge of 
being theoretical.— Life of Lal Behari Day. By G. Macpherson, M.A. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Smith, D.D. (New York: imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp.xx-+ 148; $2.) An East Indian 
“convert, pastor, professor, and author” is sympathetically pictured in 
this modest volume. He was one of the fruits of that remarkable 
combination of educational and Christian effort established and carried 
on by Dr. Duff, about the wisdom of which there has been so much 
controversy. The purity and earnestness of the Christian life which 
Lal Behari exhibited and his vigorous advocacy of the essential prin- 
ciples of the gospel at all times contributed materially to the progress 
of Christianity in India. If one gets the impression that he was not 
free from a pardonable vanity or that he was unable to continue long in 
one sphere of Christian activity, it will be a testimony to the candor 
of the biographer and the possibility of weaknesses even in sanctified 
souls, whether in America or India.— A¢vaghosha’s Discourse on the 
Awakening of Faith in the Mahdyana. Translated by Teitaro Suzuki. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1900; pp. xiv + 160; 
$1.25, #et.) The discourse, translated for the first time from the Chinese, 
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is preceded by a preface from Dr. Carus and forty-five pages of intro- 
duction by the translator. A¢vaghosha was one of the great philo- 
sophers and teachers of the Mahayana, or later speculative and 
modified Buddhism, which sprang up in Kashmir, and spread through- 
out Thibet, China, and Japan. This treatise is valuable because it is 
the pioneer in formulating the doctrine of faith so prominent in later 
Japanese Buddhist sects. It is not easy reading after all that the trans- 
lator has done to facilitate our apprehension of it, but it is worthy of 
study and a welcome addition to the not very abundant stock of 
Mahayana texts from the Chinese.—Diéonysus and Immortality: The 
Greek Faith in Immortality as Affected by the Use of Individualism. By 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899; pp. 67; $1.) This beautifully printed little volume 
contains the Ingersoll Lecture delivered at Harvard University in 
1898-9. President Wheeler is an accomplished Grecian and master of a 
charming English style—a combination which insures delight and 
profit to the reader. The subject is new and fascinating: the rise 
of a new religion which centered in the cult of the god Dionysus, its 
spread throughout Greece in the sixth and fifth centuries, and the 
feelings and thoughts which it brought in its train, particularly the 
ideas of immortality which it encouraged. Thesteps in the discussion 
are (1) the primal Greek religion concerned with the cult of ancestors, (2) 
the Homeric transformation of this, (3) the new conception of indi- 
vidualism stirred by the commercial expansion of the eighth century, 
(4) the revival of the old cults and their refinement under the new con- 
ditions, (5) the culmination of all in the mysteries and the Dionysus 
worship whose central thought, or rather feeling, is that of personal 
and glad relation to the life beyond, 7 ¢., the germ of a doctrine 
of blessed immortality. With the possible exception of the great 
prominence given by the author to ancestor-worship as the primitive 
Greek religion, one can agree heartily with this lucid discussion. 
—Muhammed’s Lehre von der Offenbarung quellenmdssig untersucht. 
Von Dr. Otto Pautz. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1898 ; pp. vii+ 304.) The claim of the author to have investigated 
this subject from the sources is well substantiated by the contents of 
his work. Nowhere can one obtain more easily the sum of the Quranic 
passages bearing on the prophet’s doctrine of revelation. Indeed, 
there is much given that has but a remote bearing upon that subject, 
but German thoroughness must have its way. Dr. Pautz takes up 
first Mohammed himself as the recipient of a revelation. Mohammed 
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was sincere in his belief in this regard, was not an epileptic, but hys- 
terical, was subject to hallucinations and dreams, elevated by him 
into the sources of his revelation. He regarded himself as on a dif- 
ferent plane from the prophets of his time, yet was much influenced by 
their methods. Then follows a discussion of Mohammed’s conception 
of revelation in its essential character. It is occasioned by the sinfui- 
ness of man, who needs divine guidance for his salvation ; this divine 
guidance is by revelation ; it is the Quran, as made known to Moham- 
med ; it is designed for all the world. It was prepared for in previous 
revelations, which are completed in it. The prophet hoped sincerely 
to bring Christians and Jews to recognize this truth. Since they dis- 
believed, he finally took a hostile attitude toward them. The third 
section deals with the contents of the revelation, which leads the 
author to outline a Quranic theology. In the fourth section the media 
of the revelation are given special treatment. The prophets of old, 
according to the author, were recognized by Mohammed as conveying 
divine truth, which he incorporated into the Quran, not as a conscious 
borrower, but as receiving their messages anew from God. Miracles 
and earthly punishments as conceived of by the prophet in the light of 
revelation are treated in this section. From this sketch of the con- 
tents of the volume it will be seen how much more Dr. Pautz includes 
under the doctrine of revelation than most theologians would recog- 
nize as belonging to it. Indeed, the handling of special points, like 
that of predestination in his second part, is quite unnecessary. One 
has to read too much to get at the heart of the matter. The book 
really touches on about everything bearing on Mohammed and his 
teaching. Nor can one say that it materially advances our knowledge 
along these lines. It is simply an admirable collection and discussion 
of materials which one would have to run through a number of larger 
works to gather up. As such, it is very acceptable, while it certainly 
should not be taken as sole authority on any of the points which it 
discusses.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Die Echtheit der Bil‘amspriiche, Num. 22-24, von Lic. theol. 
Franz Wobersin (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1900 ; pp. 80; M. 1.20), is one 
of the marks of the reactionary movement in Germany against the radical 
biblical criticism, especially of the Pentateuch. The theme is dis- 
cussed under two general heads: (1) the philologico-historical points, 
and (2) the biblico-theological issues. Each head is systematically sub- 
divided, and the author enters into the details of the treatments of 
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Numb., chaps. 22-24, by many modern scholars, especially by Wellhau- 
sen, Dillmann, Kittel, Kuenen, and Cornill. His conclusions through- 
out on the different points under discussion are stiffly conservative. He 
finds no real grounds for the assumption of different sources in the 
Balaam account. And the unity of this record in which the Balaam 
poems appear is not disturbed by any philological investigation. The 
language gives the impression of unity, and the linguistic difficulties are 
not due to different sources, but rather to a faulty text, or to the 
obscurity of thought because of its great age. The contents are a unit; 
the first poem is related to the last, as a little stream to the great river 
that flows into the ocean (p. 47). Balaam, though a thorough heathen, 
was used of God as an organ of revelation to Israel. Moses took note 
of the narrative of Balaam and of his poems, and so they became known 
to Israel and are preserved for us. All the theological ideas of these 
poems are genuinely biblical and fit into the picture of Old Testament 
theology. These poems give us a perspective of the history of the 
world and of the kingdom of righteousness.—A//gemeine Einleitung in 
den Hexateuch, von Lic. Dr. Carl Steuernagel (Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1900; pp. 249-86; M. 1), is a supplement to the 
author’s commentaries that appeared in the Nowack series on Deuter- 
onomy (1898) and Joshua (1899). In its thirty-six pages the author 
discusses (1) the Pentateuch and Hexateuch in general, (2) the tradition 
concerning the author of the Hexateuch and its value, (3) the neces- 
sity and possibility of distinguishing in the Pentateuch (Hexateuch) 
different codperating authors, (4) the most important phases of the 
history of Hexateuch criticism, (5) the establishment of the newer 
document-hypothesis, (6) the individual original strata, (7) the com- 
bination of the sources or the editing of the Hexateuch. The author’s 
conclusion, or solution of the problem presented by the Hexateuch, is 
not found solely in the so-called document-hypothesis. But a profound 
study of the four chief documents, commonly recognized in the Hexa- 
teuch, teaches that both the fragment- and the enlargement-hypothesis 
must be recognized, and that through them the document-hypothesis 
must be modified. While as a whole the document-hypothesis solves 
the problem, it is held that individual problems must find their solu- 
tion in one of the three above-named hypotheses.— [Ra M. PRIcE. 


The Jonah Legend: a Suggestion of Interpretation. By William 
Simpson. (London: Grant Richards, 1899; pp. 182; 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
Simpson’s theory may be stated in his own words as follows : 
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Let it be granted that the story of Jonah is an initiatory legend, then all 
becomes simple and can be easily explained. The neophyte —not Jonah 
himself, the prophet is only the eponymous hero of the legend—would be 
assumed to have received orders to proceed to Nineveh, a great city — 
typical, like Babylon or Egypt, and noted, like all great cities, for the evil 
going on in it; but he is supposed to disobey the command, and takes a ship 
bound for Tarshish. This disobedience leads to the storm, which is followed 
by the initiate being lowered into the pit; and the pit is known as the “fish,” 
but it is also known as “Sheol” or the “grave,” implying that the initiate 
was assumed to be dead; but after the allotted time he is brought up again 
and restored to life, when he declares: “Salvation is of the Lord.” 

It is easy to see that a good deal of weight is laid on the words of 
the song which Jonah sings on escaping from the fish. If, as is gen- 
erally agreed, this is merely a temple psalm inserted in the book 
because of the supposed fitness of some of its phrases to the situation 
of the prophet, a good deal of Mr. Simpson’s argument falls to the 
ground. However, as he calls it a “suggestion” rather than a well- 
developed theory, we should not be too hard on it, although to write a 
book for the presentation of a mere “suggestion”’ is putting the good 
nature of busy scholars to a severe test. By all means the most valu- 
able element in the book, and constituting its more permanent part, is 
the collection of materials bearing on initiatory ceremonies in all parts 
of the world.—G. S. GooDsPEED. 


Der Psalm Nahum (Nahum J), kritisch untersucht von Dr. Otto Hap- 
pel (Wiirzburg: Andreas Gobel, 1900 ; pp. 34; M.o.80), isan investigation 
especially of results of the criticism of Nahum, chap. 1, by Frohnmeyer, 
Bickell (G.), and Gunkel. Happel reaches much more moderate and 
rational conclusions than either Bickell or Gunkel. He advocates in 
a word the following changes: (1) the erasure in vs. 26 of two words 
shown by the Alex., Vat., and Sinai codices to be dittography; of 104 
(variants); of 124, ¢ to be emended after the LXX, whereby an Aleph 
and a JVun are to be erased, a Waw to be supplied, and Xéx to be trans- 
ferred from 124 to 12d; and 13¢ is to be erased ; (2) to be supplied : 
one word in 7a after the LXX, through which 7a@ is divided into two 
lines ; a Waw in 1o¢, and probably a word in 7¢ (4). A few unimportant 
changes and transfers conclude his treatise. A tabular arrangement of 
his results easily puts the whole matter before the eyes of the reader.— 
Der Kanon des Alten Testaments ; ein Abriss von D. Karl Budde (Giessen: 
J. Ricker, 1900; pp. 80; M. 1.40), is practically a Germanized repro- 
duction of the author’s article on the “Canon of the Old Testament” in 
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Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica. The methods and limits of dis- 
cussion are the same, with the added advantage for this booklet that 
details, such as examples and references, are given in confirmation of the 
positions taken. The last twenty pages contai an admirable statement 
of the regard in which the several contested books of the Old Testament 
were held by leading writers in the times of Christ and among the early 
church fathers. This compact little volume is a valuable, scholarly, yet 
popular presentation of the best material on the Old Testament canon. 
—Amos: An Essayin Exegesis. By H. G. Mitchell, Professor in Boston 
University. Revised edition. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900 ; 
pp. 215; $1.50.) The first edition of this work appeared in 1893 as a 
private publication. Its deserved popularity exhausted that edition, and 
the author now issues it in this revised form. Its practically unchanged 
character precludes the necessity of any detailed examination. One 
notable modification is evident in its pages (cf. pp. 54 ff.). The author 
since 1893 has been “forced by the evidence” to assign Joel and 
Obadiah to a post-exilic period. This change of view has modified his 
former statements regarding these books. Two pages of addenda, con- 
taining additional notes, complete this edition of a good popular com- 
mentary on Amos.— Ira M. PRICE. 


A Concordance to the Septuagint and the Other Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament. By the late Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. 
Redpath, M.A. Supplement. By Henry A. Redpath. Fasciculus I, con- 
taining a Concordance to the Proper Names occurring in the Septua- 
gint. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900; pp. 162; 16s.) This first 
instalment of the supplementary volume to that monumental work, 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septuagint, while, of course, 
inferior in interest and value to the main work, is yet a most valuable 
addition to it. One interesting characteristic of the LXX is reflected 
in what appears, even in glancing through these pages, the very fre- 
quent occurrence of the phrases “aliter in Heb.” and “abest in Heb.,” 
being in itself a revelation of the character of the LXX translation. 
The announcement of the contents of the concluding portion of this 
supplement, including an index to the Hebrew of the whole work, 
indicates that it will very greatly add to the value of the work as a 
whole.— Ernest D. Burton. 


Der Prophet Esra. Uebersetzt von Hermann Gunkel. (Tiibingen : 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1900; pp. xxxii+100; M. 2.) In a lengthy 
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introduction the author describes the fate of the apocalyptic literature 
of the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, maintaining that it would 
undoubtedly have wholly perished, if it had not already gained some 
footing in the early Christian churches. From the eastern churches 
this literature was subsequently banished by the speculative spirit of 
Greek philosophy, but in the Latin, Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic 
churches it lived longer. ‘This, the author thinks, is the reason why 
the “Prophet Esra,” more familiarly known as “IV Esra,” has come 
down to us in a Latin, Syriac, Arabian, and Armenian translation, 
while both the Greek version and the Hebrew original have perished. 
In the introduction to his translation Gunkel also gives us the key by 
means of which the apocalyptic signs and visions in the book may be 
interpreted. As is the case with other apocalypses, this key is found 
in contemporaneous Jewish history. On the merits of the translation 
the reviewer does not presume to express an opinion, further than to 
say that the German of it is clear enough, if only the symbolic 
language were at all times intelligible ; but such cloudiness seems to be 
a necessary part of a Jewish apocalypse. The subject-matter of the 
book naturally falls into seven chapters of unequal length, and the 
translator has placed his readers under obligation by setting off the 
main thoughts of the book under appropriate headings, thus making 
the reading easier than it otherwise would be. He has also added 
thirty pages of critical and explanatory notes, a great many of which 
are of considerablevalue.— ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. By Rev. Herbert 
G. Miller, M.A. (London: Skeffington & Son, 1899; pp. 352; 12s.) 
We are compelled to say that, of all the commentaries on this wonder- 
ful epistle with which we are acquainted, this is about the worst. It is 
unfortunate that it professes to be, not only critical, but minutely criti- 
cal ; whereas it is marked by inaccurate scholarship, and by an artificial, 
petty, and fanciful exegesis which entitles it to a rank among curiosi- 
ties. The style is diffuse and sometimes clumsy, and there is a good 
deal of the homiletical element intermixed with the exegetical. It 
would be easy to substantiate these statements with numerous illustra- 
tions, but we forbear. There is no topical index, no table of Scripture pas- 
sages, and no catalogue of sources and authors.— Marvin R. VINCENT. 


Kirchliche Falschungen. IV: “Jesus, Sohn Davids, Kénig der Juden, 
Hoherpriester und Gott; Gesalbter (Maschiasch, Christos); spater 
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Sohn des Heiligen Geistes und der Jungfrau.” V: “Die Himmelfahrt 
Jesu.” Von Friedrich Thudichum, Professor des Kirchenrechts an der 
Universitat Tiibingen. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1900; pp. 
133; M. 2.) The aim of this book is to show that the two accounts in the 
New Testament of the descent of Jesus—the one, that he was a descend- 
ant of David; the other, that he had no human father, but was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost — are both inventions of the “priest party,” 
the former dating from about the middle of the third century, and the 
second from the fourth. A considerable part of the book is occupied 
with a criticism of the narratives of the birth and childhood of Jesus, 
and of the hearings before Pilate, the Jewish council, and Herod, with 
the purpose of showing their inconsistencies. ‘The conclusion reached 
is that all the passages relating to the birth of Jesus and reporting his 
declaration at the trial that he was king of the Jews and Son of God 
are Falschungen of the third and fourth centuries. References to 
these narratives in writings composed prior to these dates, ¢e. g., Justin 
and Irenzus, render such writings subject to classification as forgeries. 
In Part V the ascension is treated in a similar manner, with the conclu- 
sion that, since the greater part of the New Testament is silent about 
this event, the three passages in which it is mentioned are forgeries of 
a later time. In view of the fact that Professor Thudichum furnishes 
no proof of these assumed forgeries, the small space assigned for this 
review is ample. —ORELLO Cone. 


Das Recht im Neuen Testament. Rede beim Antritt des Rektorats 
der Friedrich-Wilhelm-Universitat zu Bonn am 18. Oktober 1899 
gehalten. Von Dr. Friedrich Sieffert. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900; pp. 24; M.o.60.) In this address Professor Sieffert 
briefly traces the relation of the Sadducees and Pharisees, Jesus, Paul, 
and the other New Testament writers to political law. Their various 
references to legal matters as well as their positive teachings are con- 
sidered comprehensively, with the conclusion that “the essential ele- 
ment of the church is to be sought, not in its legal forms, but in its inner, 
religio-ethical life.” The address adds nothing to our general knowl- 
edge, but introduces one admirably to the entire field to be covered 
by any investigation of its subject—SHaILER MATHEWS. 


The Mode of Christian Baptism. By Rev. M.M.Smith. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: The Cumberland Press, 1899 ; pp. 147; $0.50.) This book isan 
argument against the practice of immersion as baptism. We regret to 
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say that it cannot be commended to those who desire to see what can 
be fairly said on this side of the case. A writer who can find in the 
passage from Josephus, Avnz., 4, 4, 6, Trois obv dwd vexpod peniacpevors 
Tis Téppas dXrLyov els mynynv enevres kal voowmov Barricavrés Te Kal Tis 
Téppas tavrys eis rnynv Eppavov, an evidence that Barr{w means to 
sprinkle “so plain that its force must be felt even by the most rigid 
immersionist” (pp. 23 f.), and can fill his pages with other arguments 
of similar character, demonstrates his incapacity for philological argu- 
ment.—ERNEsT D. Burton. 


Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Won Dr. Albert Hauck, Professor 
in Leipzig. Zweiter Teil: Die Karolingerzeit. Zweite Auflage,1. und 
2. Halfte. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899; pp. 
842+ ix; M. 7.50.) The great work of Dr. Hauck on the church his- 
tory of Germany has already been noticed in this JouRNAL, Vol. I, 
p- 1065, and in its second edition in Vol. IV, p. 190. That the dis- 
tinguished author would make constant additions and variations, 
thus bringing his monumental work nearer and nearer to perfection, 
was to be expected. In the two parts before us we have many addi- 
tions which contribute very much to the excellence of the book. 
The reader will be most impressed with the enlargement of the 
footnotes, containing more extended observations and many new 
and old sources of information, which will be found on almost every 
page. The work is thus greatly enriched, and the reader is put ina 
position more than ever to follow out the author’s suggestions and 
test his conclusions. A good example of these changes is found in 
1. Halfte, p. 71, where he omits the reference to his own article on 
Constantine, published in the second edition of the Prot. Realencyklo- 
padie, Vol. VIII, p. 794 (a doubtful omission) and adds Dopffel’s 
Kaisertum und Papstwechsel, Duchesne in the Revue d’histotre et de litt. 
relig., and Ketterer’s Karl der Grosse und die Kirche. But there are 
also considerable additions to the text, as in 1. HAlfte, pp. 203-5, an 
entire paragraph is added which throws much new light on Xar/’s 
kirchliches Regiment. With these numerous improvements the second 
edition of the church history of Germany will occupy an even higher 
place than the first in the estimation of historians.— J. W. MoncrIEF. 


S. Bernardino da Stena a Verona ed Una Sua Predica Volgare 
Inedita. Da D. A. Spagnolo, M.E. (Verona, tgoo; pp. 38.) This 
little contribution by the scholarly, genial, indefatigable friend to 
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scholars, the librarian of the Capitolare biblioteca in Verona, includes 
the text of a hitherto unpublished sermon of St. Bernardino in Italian, 
together with an admirable historical introduction, scholarly in method, 
thoroughly fortified with references, and exhaustive of the very special 
topic. It is a small, very specialized, but exhaustive and original con- 
tribution to the life of St. Bernardino, and at the same time a valuable 
contribution as a monument of the Italian language. Dr. Spagnolo, 
like the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, is better known for the often unrecog- 
nized work in collation and comparison, which goes into the works of 
others, than for his own publication, but what he does publish is well 
done.— ErRNEstT C. RICHARDSON. 


Brenz als Katechet. Ein Beitrag zur Feier des 400-jahrigen 
Geburtstages des schwabischen Reformators. Von Lic. Dr. Th. 
Wotschke, Pastor in Gogolin. (Wittenberg: Verlag von P. Wunsch- 
mann, 1900; pp. 86; M. 1.70.) Johann Brenz, “et eruditione excellens, 
et egregia pietate praeditus,” as Melanchthon says, was a pastor whose 
very personality advanced Reformation principles in Halle and Stutt- 
gard, the towns of his residence ; a preacher whose eloquence is attested 
in the Anecdota Brentiana and elsewhere ; and an author among whose 
many valuable publications (a complete edition would be a suitable 
recognition of his quadringenary) is the famous Syagramma 
Suevicum. 

Like Luther considerate “des gemainen einfeltigen mans” and of 
the child, he added catechism-making to his other functions. Thus 
“surrendering to lowly things” he attained his highest usefulness. 

Dr. Wotschke has investigated Brenz’ work along this line. The 
result is the present monograph published in honor of the great 
Swabian’s four-hundredth birthday. The publication is a substantial 
contribution to Reformation bibliography, and contains as well some 
interesting theological discussion arising from a comparison of the 
Brentian and Lutheran catechetical methods.—R. K. EccLEs. 


Occam und Luther. Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des Authoritats- 
princips. Von Lic. Dr. Friedr. Kropatscheck, Privatdocent der 
Theologie an der Universitat Greifswald. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1900; pp. 74; M.1.) It has been maintained that Luther’s teachings 
concerning the relations of the church to the state, the authority of 
magistrates, and the supremacy of the Bible over tradition, the popes, 
and the councils, were borrowed by him from Occam, who lived two 
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centuries before him. The author of this pamphlet searches the writings 
of Occam anew to test this criticism. He finds surface resemblances 
between the views of the two men on these and kindred subjects, but he 
finds also such essential differences as forbid us to see in Luther a 
disciple of Occam.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899; pp. xi+ 460; 
$1.50.) Professor S. M. Jackson is the editor of a series on the “‘ Heroes 
of the Reformation.” Only by a far stretch of the imagination could 
he include Erasmus in the series. In a list of the biggest cowards of 
the sixteenth century Erasmus would certainly stand at the head. He 
\ was doubtless the most brilliant and polished scholar of his age, but at 
i his best he had only a sneaking sympathy with the Reformers, and at 
i his worst he was an arrant poltroon. It is a talented, scholarly, 
learned, versatile, sensitive, conceited, grumbling, cowardly, unlovable 
( man that Professor Emerton has tried to introduce to his readers. He 
H has set himself no easy task, for his “‘ hero” was a bundle of contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies, pettinesses, trivialities, sinuosities. How can one 
be certain of his ground when he is dealing with such a singular com- 
pound of wisdom and deceit—a craven, evasive character, who, when 
self is concerned, seems incapable of telling the truth? Perhaps it is 
a high enough meed of praise to say that Professor Emerton has given 
us the most “complete and satisfactory life of Erasmus” that has yet 
been written. His critical spirit and method guard him against taking 
the word of Erasmus at its face value, and constrain him “in each case 
to weigh the value of the text with the fullest reference to all the cir- 
cumstances.” He has thus avoided numerous errors into which other 
biographers have fallen.— Er1 B. HuLBERT. 








i Der Johanniter- und der Deutsche Orden im Kampfe Ludwigs des 
Bayern mit der Kurie. Von Julius von Pflugk-Harttung. (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1900; pp. xii+ 261; M.6.) Being himself a 
member of the order of the Knights of St. John, Herr von Pflugk-Hart- 
tung, already well known for his historical investigations, has naturally 
made his order the object of his studies, and has published a number of 
interesting papers and studies in the history of the order. In his latest 
work he has gone farther afield and added the German Order to his field 
of investigation. He has sought to determine the policy of these two 
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orders during the struggle which Ludwig the Bavarian waged with the 
pope. Incidentally he has given us a good deal of information about 
the orders and their condition in the fourteenth century. The question 
at issue between papacy and empire was political, involving (1) the 
political supremacy in the empire, and (2) the theories of state and 
church on which this political supremacy was based. The author gives 
a good analysis of the forces and resources of each of the contestants. 
Then follows a brief history of the origin and growth of the orders, 
with an account of their organization. The Knights of St. John on 
the continent were essentially French, and although the order flourished 
in Germany, it never became identified with the country or the people. 
Being thus detached from both nation and emperor, the members of 
the order, with few exceptions, remained neutral, and supported neither 
pope nor emperor. With the German Order the case was quite differ- 
ent. Opposed and abused in the Orient (1) because they were a rival 
of the Templars and of the Knights of St. John, and (2) because they 
were Germans (for the Germans were never popular with the crusaders), 
it was only natural that they should come to look upon themselves as 
the standard-bearers of their nation and of their nationality. Out of 
feelings of patriotism they could be counted on to support their king 
in a struggle with a foreign power. The studies of our author all show 
that this was the case. The German Order supported Ludwig, aiding 
him in word and in deed. The emperor well repaid them, bestowing 
on them many valuable gifts and privileges—OLIveR J. THATCHER. 


A History of Lutheran Missions. By Preston A. Laury. (Reading, 
Pa., and New York: Pilger Publishing House, 1899; pp. 266; $1.25.) 
The notion that modern missions began with William Carey will be 
dissipated by reading the accounts in this volume of Lutheran missions 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nobler missionaries 
never labored in India than the long line of precursors of Carey from 
Ziegenbalg to Schwartz. The preparations for the modern missionary 
movement were made in the Reformation period, and since that time 
a growing interest in the heathen world has characterized the Protes- 
tant church. The part the Lutherans have taken in this work of 
evangelization is succinctly described in Mr. Laury’s volume.—Enr1 B. 
HULBERT. 


Joseph Glanvill: A Study in English Thought and Letters of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., Fellow in English in 
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Columbia University. (New York: The Columbia University Press ; 
The Macmillan Co., Agents, 1900; pp. xi+ 235; $1.50.) Joseph 
Glanvill, recalled more often in modern days as the author of a 
famous book in defense of the belief in witchcraft and allied psychic 
phenomena, and known, by name at least, to the readers of Poe 
and of Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy, was quite as famous in 
his own time as Anglican preacher, member of the newly founded 
Royal Society, and philosopher at large. This monograph is a study 
of his career and writings, and an attempt to vindicate for Glanvill a 
substantial place in the history of seventeenth-century English phi- 
losophy and theology. Incidentally the Cambridge Platonists, with 
which group Glanvill was closely allied, are studied in some detail, the 
history of the contemporary belief in witchcraft and of Glanvill’s con- 
tributions to it is sketched, and a study of Glanvill’s position in the 
history of English prose style is appended. 

The volume is a creditable monograph on a subject very little 
worked, and will prove useful to the students of the thought of this 
period. Some day doubtless we shall have the much-needed full 
history of English thought in the seventeenth century, corresponding 
to Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and when that is written the only philosophers included will not 
be Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. This work is a descriptive and exposi- 
tory essay, rather than an attempt at original criticism, and we are 
treated rather to scraps of philosophy than a full feast. The essay is 
well planned, but not always absolutely coherent in its minor parts. It 
is doubtful whether one ought to undertake a study of this sort without 
seeing all of the material, as Dr. Greenslet very honestly confesses he 
has not been able to do. We think that the author’s account (p. 148) 
of the “universal” Elizabethan belief in witchcraft is a trifle exag- 
gerated. At p. 22, 1. 14, should we not read “monuments” for. 
“movements” ? An obvious misprint occurs also at p. 178.—F. I. 
CARPENTER. 


Undercurrents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
by Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. (London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1899; pp. ix-+ 222; $1.75.) The editor is Mr. 
Carter, but the writer is a woman whose identity is concealed. She 
is a sentimental religionist who has a well-nigh idolatrous vene- 
ration for that faction in the Church of England which clung to the 
fortunes of the Roman Catholic James II. and his heirs. In the 
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eighteenth century the broad- and the high-church parties were in 
the ascendant, and hence, since the high-church party was proscribed, 
the true church life necessarily ran in undercurrents. In spite of 
the severest measures of suppression, high-church men still clung 
to Jacobitism, Toryism, the divine right of episcopacy, the oblation in 
the eucharist, the unction of the sick, the middle state of separated 
souls, and all the other ideas of primitive Catholicism. This ortho- 
dox and Catholic remnant at last found its triumph and reward in the 
precious and glorious revival of the ancient faith and practice of the 
church through the consecrated labors of Newman, Keble, Pusey, 
and the other Oxford reformers. At the end of the century this little 
band of true Catholics was at the lowest ebb— “zeal abandoned to the 
Methodists, personal religion to the Evangelicals, sacramental life to 
the Romanists””—but early in the new century were born those men 
who were destined to bring about the Catholic revival, and through 
whose heroic and saintly labors we today live under the pure and 
blessed gospel of the New Testament and the primitive Fathers — espe- 
cially the latter. 

These pages exhibit in an interesting, almost fascinating, way 
the workings of a mind wholly devoted to Anglican sacerdotalism. 
The author traces the fortunes of the non-jurors in the eighteenth 
century, because these men were the precursors and harbingers of the 
Oxford revivalists of the nineteenth century who have leavened the 
Church of England with so-called Catholic sentiments.—Er1 B. Hut- 
BERT. 


Thomas Guthrie. By Oliphant Smeaton. “Famous Scots” series. 
(New York: imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp. 160; 
$0.75.) In this small volume our author gives a clear and interesting 

-account of a great preacher, pastor, philanthropist, and reformer. Dr. 
Guthrie was an able and many-sided man. He was successful in multi- 
farious spheres of activity. In his country parish at Arbirlot he pro- 
moted both the spiritual and material interests of his congregation. He 
even established for them a savings bank. Later at St. John’s Church 
in Edinburgh he proved himself to be a mighty preacher, while with 
rare assiduity and self-sacrifice he carried by personal ministrations 
the gospel into the haunts of vice and the homes of wretchedness. 
He was among the bravest of the brave in the disruption of the Church 
of Scotland in 1843. Through his personal efforts a great sum of 
money was raised to build manses for the free churches. He became 
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a teetotaler, and agitated the subject of temperance whenever opportu- 
nity offered. He took up the work of “ragged schools,” in which 
both the bodies and souls of the poor were cared for. And when his 
voice failed him, he still continued to use his pen, and became the 
popular and successful editor of the Sunday Magazine. His life is full 
of valuable lessons for the preacher, pastor, and sociologist. And this 
small volume, which the busiest can read, attractively presents the 
whole career of Dr. Guthrie, who was in the highest and best sense 
truly great.—GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


A Short History of the Free Churches. By Rev. J. A. Houlder. 
(London: R. D. Dickinson, 1899 ; pp. xiii-+ 240; 2s. 6d.) This little 
volume covers the history of the growth of religious freedom from 
1366 to our own times, or 1898. The sketch is brief but painstaking, 
and it will prove useful to all who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the leading facts of free-church history.—J. W. MONncrRIEF. 


Die heilige Taufe und der Taufschate in deutschem Glauben und 
Recht, in der Sitte des Volks und der Kirche, in deutscher Sage und 
Dichtung. Von Dr. A. Freybe. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1900; 
pp. xii+ 302; M. 4.20.) The task the author of this book has set 
for himself is a difficult one because of its vastness; he endeavors to 
show the position Christian baptism has held in the religious faith, 
laws, customs, liturgy, sagas, and literature of the German people from 
the time of their acceptance of Christianity to the present day. Not- 
withstanding the vastness of the subject, he has succeeded in writing a 
very interesting book. Objection might be made to his treatment of 
baptism in the apostolic churches, in that he here falls into the all too 
common blunder of reading the sacramental ideas of the second and 
subsequent centuries into the time of Jesus and his disciples. This he 
does in the opening chapter of the book, and once again this concep- 
tion of the meaning of Christian baptism appears in chap. x, where 
he deems it necessary to make an application to present-day tend- 
encies. In its historical references the book is a veritable treasure-house 
of facts carefully gathered and admirably grouped. He gives us the 
references to Christian baptism in German poetry from the Heliand to 
the Reformation, including the folk-songs and the saga of the golden 
cradle. He shows how the penalty for the refusal to submit to bap- 
tism came to be incorporated with civil law, and how the German 
people came to believe in the absolute necessity of baptism for their 
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infants. The book is rich in its description of baptismal ceremonies 
and feasts; it touches upon the different modes of baptism and the 
changes that were made necessary by the gradual disappearance of 
immersion. A most interesting chapter of the book is the one in 
which the author treats of the hymns German Protestant Christianity 
has produced on the subject of baptism — interesting on account of the 
very large number of such hymns and the sacramental views which they 
express.—Die Dormitio und das deutsche Grundstiich auf dem traditionellen 
Zion. Von Dr. theol. Carl Mommert. (Leipzig: E. Haberland, 1899; 
pp. 132; M. 3.) This book gives a detailed description of the plot 
of ground which the German emperor, in the fall of 1898, during his 
brief visit to the Holy Land, presented to the ‘Deutscher Verein im 
heiligen Lande,” as representing the German Catholics of the German 
empire. The land in question is irregular in its boundaries; lying 
just south of the house of Caiaphas and the old American cemetery, 
east of the Greek cemetery, and north of the well-known Moslem 
monastery in which, among other things, the grave of David is shown. 
Because of its proximity to the latter place, this land would probably 
never have come into possession of Christians, had it not been for this 
fortuitous visit of the German emperor. Its present name, Dormitio, 
is derived from the tradition, according to which the house of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, stood at this place, and in which she is also said 
to have died. Dr. Mommert’s book begins with a short history of the 
gift, notes some of the correspondence that has passed between the 
German emperor and the high dignitaries of the Roman church in 
reference to it, and has an account of the imposing public exercises 
which took place on the day the German emperor took possession 
of the property. The main part of the book is, however, devoted to a 
very full and learned discussion of the intricate question as to whether 
Mary died at Ephesus or Jerusalem. The author decides for the latter 
place, although he does not maintain that the house in which Mary 
died stood on the spot which now has become the property of the 
German Catholics. There is a vast amount of tradition and some his- 
torical material on the subject, and all this the author examines with com- 
mendable patience. He also shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
topography of the present city, and has a firm grasp on the literature 
of the many holy places in this city of traditions.— ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; pp. 200; $1.25.) 
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This is one of the most readable of recently published books. The 
frequent quotations made from it during its appearance as a serial in 
a monthly magazine and since indicate the prompt recognition of its 
worth as an intensely human book. It is characteristically western. 
Some of the expressions quoted in the stories are possibly objection- 
able from the standpoint of good taste, and yet the faithfulness to 
actual life makes the “recollections” interesting and valuable. Mr. 
Brady, as an archdeacon in the Episcopal church, certainly had his 
share of the hardships of life in a new country; he witnessed many 
pathetic scenes, and evidently accomplished much good. Unlike 
most books of such recollections, however, this one pays less attention 
to the results of the missionary labors than to the humorous side of 
the life of a pioneer churchman.— F. W. SHEPARDSON. 


L’ Année de l’ Eglise, 1899. Par Ch. Egremont. Deuxiéme année. 
(Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1900; pp. 664; fr. 3.50.) This is a 
very thoroughgoing review of the condition of the Roman Catholic 
church in all countries for 1899. The point of view, of course, is that 
of French Ultramontanism, hostile to Protestantism, but hostile to the 
point of insanity as concerns England. We are amazed to learn that 
she is the great promoter of discord on the continent, but above all 
among the Latin nations. No doubt her government will be as much 
amazed at this information as the rest of the world. Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and all the missions are treated at length. There, of 
course, the great enemy is Protestantism. As each side represents the 
other as constantly encroaching, there is probably some truth on both 
sides. A very valuable manual, especially if kept up every year. 
—C. C. STARBUCK. 


Uber die Religion. Von Friedrich Schleiermacher. Zum Hundert- 
jahr-Gedachtnis ihres ersten Erscheinens in ihrer urspriinglichen 
Gestalt neu herausgegeben von Lic. Rudolf Otto. Mit 2 Bildnissen 
Schleiermachers. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899; pp. 
182; M. 1.50; geb., M. 1.80.) These “addresses,” first published in 
1799, and famous ever since for the profound and permanent effect 
which they produced, are here presented in their original form; and 
this memorial edition will be welcome to many, not only for its well- 
known contents, but for the last-century dress in which they are 
clothed.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
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Die Grundlagen der Schleiermacher’schen Theologie: eine kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Ernst Heinemann. (Berlin: Hermann Walther, 
1900; pp. 48; M. 1.20.) The author of this little work attempts not 
so much a discussion of the religious and metaphysical presupposi- 
tions of Schleiermacher’s Glaudenslehre as a negative criticism of his 
principal theological conceptions, especially of God, religion, Christ, 
and sin. In his view, to represent God as the “whence” of our feel- 
ing of absolute dependence, as Schleiermacher does, is to attempt to 
supply a positive need by a mere question, and it is absurd to try to 
discover in this “whence” the qualities of holiness, wisdom, etc. The 
religious experience presupposes the possession of the very concep- 
tions it is made to create. The “two-natures” personality of Christ 
(though the author avoids giving his own conception of God) is a 
hopelessly self-contradictory hypothesis which Schleiermacher imported 
from traditional orthodoxy. The adoption of the orthodox world-view 
is fatal to his system. The author has given us a clever but not pro- 
found criticism of a system as vulnerable as it is wonderfully suggest- 
ive.-—GEORGE Cross. 


Zur Lehre von der Gottheit Jesu Christi. Von K. Konrad Grass, 
Oberlehrer an der deutschen Hauptschule zu St. Petri in St. Petersburg. 
(Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900; pp. 208; M.4.) This book, more 


restricted in theme than title, investigates under three “views” the 
significance of Christ’s deity in his redemptive sufferings. Meeting 
with no material in Holy Scripture or the apostolic fathers, it passes 
to the “Eastern View,” that of the Greek and earlier Latin theologians 
and of Luther. Here it finds Christ’s deity explained as a potency 
into whose deadly domain Satan, by sancta ars, was lured through an 
incarnation, presenting to its deluded victim in its “likeness of sinful 
flesh” and its absconding “‘Word” what was called respectively the 
déAcap and ayxurpor, the esca and muscipula, or the “mud” and 
ambushed ichneumon, foe of Luther’s “Wallfish.” Under the 
“Western View,” that of the later Latin and generally of the Reformed 
theologians, it finds, in accordance with the then prevalent “‘ Anselmisch- 
Thomistische” (commercial) theory of the atonement, Christ’s deity 
regarded as giving ‘‘worth”’ to his sufferings. 

According to the “Third View” (the author’s), deity enabled Christ 
so to bear apartness from God, the essence of sin, and its penalty as to 
reéstablish for himself and us the broken association. 

This treatise is principally valuable as an annotated compendium 
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of quotations illustrative of patristic, scholastic, and mystical soteri- 
ology.—RoBerT KERR ECCLEs. 


Village Sermons in Outline. By the late Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900; pp. viii+ 
267; $1.75.) In this volume the author discusses the Prayer Book, 
baptism, mutual subjection, the rule of life, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the advent, the armor of the cross, and the resurrection of Christ 
together with his various appearances to his disciples before his ascen- 
sion. Each of these subjects save one is treated in a series of dis- 
courses. After the first sermon in each series the author gives at the 
beginning of each discourse a brief, clear résumé of the truths already 
set forth, so that the thought of his whole discussion is skilfully kept 
before the mind of hearer or reader. The method is admirable. It 
fixes in the memory the truths unfolded step by step in the entire 
series of sermons. It is the method Chrysostom often pursued, when 
he expounded in consecutive, popular discourses some book of Scripture. 
These sermons in outline are not cut up into formal divisions, but the 
thought in unbroken flow is put in logical order and is expressed in 
clear, vigorous English; but the full development and illustration of 
the thought has not been preserved. The special homiletical value of 
the book is in its fresh, suggestive exposition of Scripture. The ser- 
mons on mutual subjection and on the appearances of Christ after his 
resurrection are rich in truth touching Christian experience and the 
duties of the Christian life. The book will be of service to both pulpit 
and pew.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


Aspects of Protestantism. By A. Herbert Gray, M.A., Minister of 
Grosvernor Square Presbyterian Church, Manchester. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1899; pp. viii 149; 1s. 6d.) The five addresses 
contained in this little volume were delivered to the author’s own con- 
gregation, and afterward published by request. Although they are 
popular in style, they touch upon the great features of Protestantism 
in a way that makes them interesting to all readers. Those who have 
not technical training and who have great anxieties about the theo- 
logical unrest of the present will find in this book much to instruct 
and to comfort them. The lectures on “Every Man His Own 
Priest,” ‘Where Do Protestants Get Their Authority?” and “The 
Protestant Conception of Salvation,” are particularly helpful.—J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 





Che editors of Che American Journal of Theology 
record with sincere sorrow the death, on the thirtieth vap 
of December, nineteen hundred, of their colleague, 


George Washington Porthrup, D.D., LU.D., 


Professor of Spstematic Cheology in the Divinity School 
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